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The following testimonial was prefixed to the first edition: 

From Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. 

Auchtertooi. Fifeshire, September 21, 1855. 

Dear Sir, — Your Grammar seems to me admirably calculated for 
the purpose of imparting a practical knowledge of the German Lan- 
guage. It is compendious and clear, embodying the most recent philo- 
logical speculations ; and, I happen to know, that when accompanied 
with your personal instructions, it has proved in all respects satisfactory 
to your pupils. 

With best wishes for its well-merited success, I remain, Dear Sir, 
very truly yours, 

W. HAMILTON. 
T. H. Weisse, Esq. 
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In offering this third edition of his Grammar to those wishing 
to acquire the power of reading, writing and speaking German cor- 
rectly, the Author has to say, in the first place, that he has taken 
every care that it shall contain neither more nor less than is abso- 
lutely necessary for that purpose, and shall not only give the most 
complete information on each of the grammatical subjects, illustrated 
by numerous examples and exercises, bnt that it shall also have such 
an arrangement as best takes account of the principles of English 
Grammar. In the second place, he has endeavoured to relieve the 
student from the usual imposition of a largo amount of cumbrous 
memory-work, by comprising facts otherwise obscure and perplexing 
under simple leading principles such as he has been enabled to lay 
down by prolonged literary studies at the University of Berlin, by an 
experience of more than twenty year's as a practical teacher of the 
language, and by constant and undivided attention to his subject. 

It will be found that these leading principles, so far from invol- 
ving the mind in abstruse speculations, are appreciable even by the 
youngest pupil, und that they facilitate true progress to an extent 
far beyond the reach of the systems commonly in use. Of this na- 
ture are the following: — 

The Author's original explanation of the euphonic function of 
the soft e [p. 4] not only as regards accent, but chiefly in so far 
as it essentially simplifies the Declension of Adjectives [p. 78, 3] 
and Nouns [pp. 157, 2 and 3, — 170, I and S] ; 

His reduction of all declension to a unity, with the pro- 
noun bet for its type [see "Suggestions on the nature of German 
Declension*', p. 1 53] ; 

His connection of the Modification of Vowels [p. 167], and 
especially that in the Enlarged Plurals in ec [p. 173, 3], with 
the primitive character of the word; 

His Tabnlar Views giving at a glance all the points of 
agreement and difference in the Articles and Pronouns, together 
with their influence on the Adjective [pp. 84 and 85], and in 
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a similar way those in the Nouns [pp. 164, 176 and 1 77 J, in the 
Verbs [p. 241] and the Aoxiliary Verbs of Mood [p. 259]; 

His arrangement of the Prepositional Idioms [p. 49, D. 
to p. 64] and of the Adverbs [p. 311 to p. 318] according to 
their logical significance, a task hitherto universally neglected ; 

His "Fundamental Principle of German Construction" [p. 334]; 

His "Rule" on Dependent Clauses [p. 333]; 

His statements regarding the nature of Inversion [p. 335], 
the Position of Objects [p. 350], and Adverbs [p. 354]; 

And lastly, his treatises on the Conjunctive (or Sub- 
junctive) [p. 369, Explanation] and Conditional [p. 375, B.] f . 
and on German Metre [p. 384], and Punctuation [p. 18]. 

Teachers seeking to perform their duty conscientiously will, in 
devoting their attention to such peculiarities of the Author's system, 
tind it a grateful task to supplant by an intellectualising process 
modes of instruction too often superficial and confusing; and they 
will at the same time further benefit their pupils by a large saving 
of time and energy. It is matter for regret that ignorance of the 
subject, and a desire after astonishing results should, even in large , 
educational centres, favour alt kinds of pretension in a field of such 
growing international importance as in the study of German. Honest 
men will allow no false considerations to deter them from holding 
before the public the fact, that in this study pupils undertake the 
difficult ascent from that among modern languages which in a gram- 
matical point of view has been furthest reduced, to that which is 
grammatically the most developed : that accordingly both the time 
and care willingly bestowed on the classical languages are requisite 
also for the German, and that it were far better that the study 
should remain unattempted than that it should be undertaken in * 
such a manner as to leave young minds disheartened and distrust- 
ful of their own abilities. 

Favourable opinions of high literary authorities, and of critical 
journals in this country, a large circulation both here and in Ame- 
rica, and above all the hearty approval of the Author's efforts in 
the first and second editions on the part of an extensive circle of 
intelligent and enthusiastic pupils, are here gratefully acknowledged 
as an ample reward for conscientious labour, and may well encourage 
those who do not shrink from following him in honourably fulfilling 
their duty as educationalists. 

The Exercises embodied in this work, being written each to 
illustrate a particular portion of the Grammar, and, according to 
their numbers, in strictest dependence on each other, are intended 
as both Method and Reader, for pupils who either bring to their 
task independent habits of intelligent study, or who (as is indispen- 
sable in large classes) have been previously prepared by "The First 
Voune *f Ahris Method'* (see below). By giving to these Exercises, 
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as to those in his "German Life and Manners",* the form^of Conver- 
sations, Letters, Treatis.es on Literature, and tiie like, the Author 
has endeavoured to make them more instructive and interesting 
than the usual string of hackneyed and unconnected phrases. Thus 
he hopes they may with intelligent scholars find like favour. To 
insure their oeing really "graduated", he was obliged to com- 
pose them himself. Even with that ohject in view, he would 
hardly have felt himself warranted in doing so, had not his earlier 
writings met with encouragement from the first literary review** of 
Germany. As a specimen of their grammatical merits, he would 
call attention to Exercise XVI a. p. 179, containing every noun in 
the language forming the enlarged plural in tl, as quite sufficient 
to fix them in the memory when used in conjunction with Exercise 
XVI. of "German Life and Manners'*. Directions for the use of 
these Exercises ave given p. XXIV. * 

The Directions for the proper use of the First Course of 
A hit's Method, subjoined to the above (p. XXV), may probably 
surprise some teachers by the amount and nature of the grammati- 
cal rules which they are expected to connect with each exercise of 
that method which though deservedly very popular, leaves the pupil 
helpless as regards Grammar. They must bear in mind that in 
using Aha, their object must be not to teach the pupil the little 
book, but by means of it to teach them the language. The- Author 
is certain that rigorous adherence to his plan wijl always be found the 
procedure best calculated to place the pupils in a safe position with 
regard to general reading and more advanced composition. 

Both the size and the price of this book are certainly greater 
than those of Elementary Grammars and like publications. A little 
experience however, and in fact the first attempt at independent 
reading, will convince the student that the grammar of a language is 
a compact whole, the dealing with which promiscuously, or in so called 
popularising extracts, must ultimately lead to disappointments. 

1, Darn a way Street, H. WE1SSE. 

Edinburgh, August 1872. 



'See Title-page. 

** Brockhaus, Blatter fur literarische Unterhaltung. Review 
of H. fVeisse's poems ; 1844. 
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tion, their force in poetry &c, (for advanced pu- 
pils) 142—146 

General rules. — Compound nouns, exceptions. 

A. Masculine, 146 — 148- — B. Feminine, — C. 

Neuter, 148 — 150 

Note 1, Terms of natural relations. — Note 2, Social 

relations. — Note 3, for species of animals, 150 — 151 
Nouns varying in meaning with different genders; 

List; 152 

XVI. NOUNS. — DECLENSION (33tegung) 153 

f Suggestions on the Nature of German Declension. 

Leading Remarks. — 1, Only two termuialions, — 
2, when these only are added. — 3, The euphonic 
suffixes e and cr, 157. — 4, •{•N-declension and 
S-declension. — 5, Modification; rule for its occur- 
rence. — 6, Anomalies. — 7, Nouns of foreign origin 
158- — 8 feminine nouns; relics of declension 
in the Singular 159 

A N-declension, analogous to that of adjectives. 
— Specimen, Rnabt, Dd)$ 159. — Ex. iX. -— 160 
List. 1, nouns formerly ending in t the nomina- 
tive. — t these nouns characterised . . . .161 

Note 1, ©cuter, 9ta$bar. — Note 2, £crr. — Note 3, 
Nouns formerly declined by N- and now by S-dc- 
clension, — Ex. X, 162. — List 2, fthe oldest 
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feminine no tins not declined bv the N-form. — 
Why modified, 168- — Feminine specimens, 
9Mume, Wrt, ®an$. — Note 1. Derivatives in in, 
164- — Ex. XI and XII 165—169 

B. the S- declension; — how ascertained, KM). — 169 
"|*t/i what nouns modifiafwn is to be expected. — 
The terminations $ and n. — 1, ft 'here to use 
these only; — Tabular view, suffixes. — Infini- 
tives, — nouns in C for en, — List 3; these 
characterized, 170- — The only nouns of this 
class modifying the vowel, List 4 171 

2, Where to add the euphonic e, 171. — Examples. 
Notes 1, The Ace Sing, no e; — 2, f omitted 
in the Gen. 172- — 3, in the Dat.; — 4, § 
changed into ff; — 5, double vowels, how modi- 
fied, — 6, Plurals in 3; — 7, foreign nouns in 
cm and en (Gtyarafter). 
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as the most primitive 178; — List 5; (©croanbe, 

STtjale, SWannen. Scute), 174 — 175;' Tabular key 

to the Declension of nouns, 176. 
Specimens of the S-declension in its three forms, 

Bagel, 2$at, q3fal;l, 177- 
Ex. XVI. a. 178- — Exceptions from modification. 

— a, Nouns with the soft e ; — b, Neuter nouns ; — 
c. Masculine nouns forming the Plural in C, List 6; 
181- — d, Masculine Derivatives, List 7; — e, 
Nouns of foreign origin, 182 ; — LiBt 8, of those 
modifying; f remarkable feature 183 

anomalies, masc. and neut. nouns having the S-form 183 
in the Sing, and the N-form in the Plur.; List 9; 
foreign nouns in or, um, 188- — Note 1, in ifc 
mu$, tu$ and ma, — 2, fca$ £er$ . . . . . .184 

Nouns with different Plur. having different meanings, 
List 10, 184 

C. compound nouns. — (The first component decl.), 
[19S, 2] 185 

Caution, significance, Note, 185 

D. declension of pboper nahes. — A, not declined 
with the article; Exceptions, Note 1, Conn tries; 
Note 2, with adjectives, Note 3, with possessive 
Pronouns. 

B, without the article; — a, Fcm. in c; — b, Gen. 
in $; — by pon, — Note 4, no Genitive, 187 1 

— c, Pr. names with the christian name, — d, 
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with titles; — e, Plurals; 188. — f (sMirijhtS, 
3cfu$, ©ott 189 

XVII. ON THE USE OF THE ARTICLE (Mainly for 

REFERENCE.) 189 

Phrases without the article. 

A. The article not used, 189- — The Genr expressed 
by composition. — B, article with fropbb names 

NOT OMITTED 190 

1, with Adjectives, — 2, -fern, names of Countries,— 

3, of mountains, 190* — 4> with months and sea- 
sons, Note, with Authors, Titles . .' . . . .191 

C. Before abstract nouns, and common nouns denot- 191 
ing the whole class 191. — D, Before common 
nouns. — 1, Of different Gender. — 2, in enume- 
rating, — 3. Contracted with gu after the verbs of 

MAKING AND APPOINTING, 198 J 4, after fteibtn 

to become; — 5, in prepositional phrases, — 6, 
Terms used with the article, 194. — 7, The def. 
for the indef. Art. 

XVIII. ON THE USE OF THE CASES (©ebraucfc bcr Jatte) 195 
APPOSITION, 195- 

the nominative. — Note 1, toerben with gu; — 2, e$ 

giebt there is, there are with Ace 196 

the genitive (possessive). — A, The attribute . .196 

1, The Gen. with relationship or possession, — 196 
of Engl, participial Substantives (take note of 296, 

a), — Note 1, The Gen. before its complement 
(Schiller); — phrases like sister to &c. — 2, a 
friend of, a friend to 197 

2, The Gen. in compound nouns, 198 

3, The Possessive by port with the Dat. — a, with 
nouns without the Art.; — b, with nouns with an 
Adj.; 198- — c, Poss. of quality or material; — 
d, of numerals; Note 3, part of, half of, — Note 

4, with months and dates; e, of places in $ and g; 199 

— /^rulers &c. of countries; — Note 5, in poetry; 

— g, Fcm. names of countries 200 

B. the partitive (differing from the French Partitive) 200 
1, Not expressed after terms used in weighing, measur- 
ing and counting &c. (228, 3), kind of, species 

of, &c. SOI- — Note 1, in poetical language. — 
2, poll full of, 201- — 3, Partit. of Pers. Pron. 
&c; — 4, of berfelbe (of it, of them); — 5, of 
nouns with Art. or Pron 202 

C. the genitive as the object 202 

of. adjectives. List 1, 203 
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2, of verbs, List 2 — 3. of verbs along with an accusa- 
tive, List 3, — of reflective verbs; Lilt 4, . . 205 
with the verbs fetn'to be, bleiben to remain, tt>er* 
ben to become 206 

D. The Genitive in adverbial expressions (a, by 
prepositions, — b, by adverbs, — r c, Indefinite 
time, — d, adverbials of mood of manner, 206 
— e, in exclamations of lament; — /J in idioms). 207 

the dative. (The terms, transitive and intransitive 
verbs, foot-note) 207 

1 , The dative as the indirect object, 207. List 1, 208, 
verbs of giving (350.) — a. Objects are simple 
cases ; — b, Passive construction, 209 » — c, Reflec- 
tive verbs 210 

2, of transitive (objective) verbs governing the dative, 210 
210. — List 2, 211. Note, The prefix be. . .212 

List 3, verbs forming no passive voice and governing 

the dative, often a nominative in English . . .213 
List 4, impersonal verbs of idiomatic interest . .213 
Note 1, compound expressions, 215 — 2, The dative 
for the Possessive with parts of the body or arti- 
cles of possession; 3, The ethical dative . . .216 

5, The dative, a, with Participles, and b, Superla- 

tives with ju too, c, with adjectives 217; — List 5 218 

6, The dative in adverbial expressions; Ex. XXIX. 220 
and Ex. XXX 222 

the accusative (objective, 1.) . 223 

Passive construction. — Note 1, Ic^rcn to teach, Ijetfj* 
en to bid, Ictfim to let, to allow ; reason for the 
double accusative, — 2, Verbs of calling and ab- 
using; 223* — 3, Verbs of appointing and 
making, — of declaring and considering, with a, fur 
and b, aid; — 4, The reflective pronoun; 5, The 
impersonal form 224 

2, The Ace. with expressions of measure, weight, age 

or value . 225 

3, With genua, enough, toiele many, &c. 

4, time definite, when 225 

XIX. ON THE USE OF THE NUMBERS (Sing, btc 

empty, PI. bie aHe^afjl) 226 

l, Dispositions of the mind (fears, thanks, precau- 
tions), — 2, Peculiarities, — a, Interchange of 
the Plurals of <®&&t and 2>imi; 226- .—- b, Com- 
pounds of SWamt, fieute; — c, 93ulf people; — d, 
Collectives with the Sing, of the verb and Post, 
e, For nouns used only in the Plur. 
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&c. forming no Plur.; — b, feminine exceptions, 
-fhow these may be "known; Note, with fractions ,- 

— c, names of coins; 228. — *d, The above when 
used in the Plural. — *, Term9 of time. . . . 229 

4, Nouns used in the Plural only , 229 

5, Engl nouns used in the Ploral only . . * . . 230 

XX. THE VERB (ba$ 3citroort); CONJUGATION . .231 

A. uxivEitSAL forms. The Infinitive, stem and Parti- 
ciple as nouns, a, The Infinitive, the stem. — 
/;, The Present Participle. — c, The Past Participle 
with and without fle; — (of verbs in tren), — 231 
«/, of verbs with sep. pref.; — e, The particle \\X to. 232 

Separable compound verbs and combinations. jHint 
as to their meanings, 232 

DETAILS REGARDING THE PREFIXES 233 

1, bcr and l;in. List of sep. prefixes. — 2, bur$, 
iiber, urn, unter, t>ofl, rctebcr. — f Suggestion re- 
specting their accent. — 3, Composition of pre- 
fixes, 238. — 4, ant, ur, mt§, when they take the 
prefix, at. — 5, Insep. comp. verbs taking gc, 
List, 234 — 6» Force of the insep. prefixes, a, \}t, 

cnt (emp), cr, fle, 285* tier, act, 236 

B. inflectional terminations; 236. e, where inserted 237 

XXI. STRONG OR ANCIENT, AND WEAK (MODERN) 
FORM OF CONJUGATION, (©tatfe unb fdjroacfee 

Sorm bcr Gonjugatton) 238 

1, Strong verbs characterized. — 2, The weak verbs ; 238 

— C, where inserted. — 239 

Note 1, Mixed form; — 2, Auxiliary verbs. 

3, The change of the vowel in the Present . . . 239 

4, The Imperative how formed. 

5, The Imperfect Conjunctive (its importance) . . 240 

6, Irregularities in the final consonant of the stem. 241 
Table; KEY for the strong and weak for tns . . .241 

XXII. MIXED FORM (aemifefote jorm)- Specimen and list; 242 
Note 1, fenben and roeilbcn; — 2, forms of t&Ull; — 
8, of ftuffen; — *> t U8e of fcrmen and roiffen; . 243 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE STRONG VERBS, (its advantages) 

Explanations 244—252 

Verbs having both the strong and weak form. 

List of the strong verbs classified according to their 
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XXIII. AUXILIARY VERBS OF MOOD (^ulffyiirodrter be* 

27?ObU$) 253 
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(dare), 255. Note, e$, tdnntt, mocfrte, burfte — 
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270 — Ex. IV. a. — 3, ^aben to have, 271. 
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Present, — Note 2, the Imperf. ttmtb, — Note 3, 
limited use of the Pies. Part 272-275 

SPECIMEN (lobett) ILLUSTRATING THE FORMATION OF THE 

VERB 275 

Active voice (tl;dttgc gorm) (286), 276. — Passive 
voice (letbenbe tform); obs. actual force of the 

passive voice 278 

XXV. ON THE USE OF THE MOODS, TENSES AND 

PARTICIPLES . 280 

A. the indicative; (the Conjunctive and Conditional 
see Sect p. XXXI, p. 363) .280 

1, The Present a, for the Imperfect, — b, with fett 
for the Engl. Perfect, 281- — <?• for the Future. 

2, The Imperfect, a, for the Engl. Perfect, 282, — 

b> for the Conditional Past 283 

3, The Perfect, differing from the Engl.; — for the 
Past; 288. — Note, in historical style . . . .284 

- 4, The Pluperfect (Participial phrases) 284 
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5, The Future (I am going to, abont to), .... 284 

B. the imperative, fwith etnmal nur and bod); — by 

the Past Part. 285 

C. the infinitive; 1, without gU; (Note, F)olen, 
[fucben, fcfclctfen, fpajteren] gcf;en to go to fetch, [to 

seek, to sleep, to walk]) 285 
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fc[;en to see f &c 286 
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— e, (gefd)e$en ' fo be done); — f, The German 
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verbs 288 

THE INFINITIVE WITH $U AND Ultt JU 5 289 
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1, As in English. — exception. 

2, with anffatt instead of, o(;nc without ; the necessity, 
possibility, pleasure, honour of, charged tvith. — 
Note. "As to", "Whom to", «lV&at to", "When 
to", &c 290 

3, f limited use of um git, in order to 290 

4, The English infinitive with to not expressed by 
the German Infinitive, 290. a, after Verbs of believing 
and wishing, used with an improper objective, 

(/ believe him to be) , . . .291 

List of these verbs, probable cause of their being con- 
strued differently from similar verbs, 291- — b, 
I happen to, I chance to. — c, I am to do id) 
foO. 292, Ex. XXXII 293 

D. the participles, 1, used as adjectives, . . 294 
fwith what limitation; — 2, as substantives; — 

3, expressing adverbially the manner of the action, 295 

— 4 t Notes on the Past Participle. 1, The 
Past Participle absolutely, — 2, as a command, 

3, its peculiar use with fommctt and bringen; — 

4, for the Pres. Part. — 5, The English present 
participle rendered by different forms, — a, 
when used as an abstract noun-; -296. — b, after 
the verbs to feel, to help, to hear, &c. — c, d, 
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e, when introduced by prepositions, with bamit, 
bafiir, &c, bajj, 297. — /*. German participial con- 
structions limited to expressions of manner and 
condition, English Participal clauses of time, 
reason and cause, — Note 1, intern while, — 2, 
ba for aid when, if combining time and reason f; 

— g, Participal clauses used attributively or re- 
solved into relative clauses ........ 298 

XXVI. REFLECTIVE VERBS, CHARACTERIZED ... 299 
1, construed, 299* conjugated, 300. — 2, a. and b. Posi- 
tion of the refl. Pron., — Note, precedes the 
nominative, 301- — 3, Refl. verbs with the Gen. 
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the intransitive sense of transitive verbs. — 7, 
The English Passive by the reflective, 802, — 8, 
Impers. refl. verbs. — 9, laffen, ti Idfjt fid), liefj 
fid), 303. — Ex. XXXIH 304 

XXVII. THE IMPERSONAL FORM 806 

1, with the phenomena of external nature; — 2, of 
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the personal form of fcin; — (id) bin C$ it is /). 

— 8 , The impersonal form of trans. , even 
of intrans. verbs, used passively, ((£$ ttirb gefun* 
gen &c. tliry are singitig) 309 

XXVIII. ADVERBS AND INTERJECTIONS (UmfkmbSttodrter 

unb 3ntericctioncn) . . . sio 

A. form and Classification of adverbs. — Adj. used 
as Adv. remain unchanged; — the suffix lidj 
ly; — 1, Adverb of place f — (applied to time 
cause, etc.) 311. ~ 2. of time, 813. — 3, of 
manner, 815. — B. Alphabetical list of Adverbs 
having practical peculiarities, 318. — C. Inter- 
jections classified f '• 323 



*) The author has here grouped the Adverbs each class according 
to their logical force, which has hitherto been done nowhere else. 
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tion (benn unless) 325. — List 2, coordinative con- 
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XXXIV 330 
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INVERTED SENTENCES 335 
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Part, after the main Past Part b, The Inf. after 

the Past Part. — c, The Past. Part, and Inf. 
after the Predicate, 337. — 3, The finite verb 
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cor\junctions placed between the Nom. and verb. 

— 5, a, b, c, Peculiar construction of auxil. verbs 

of mood and of roerben in comp. tenses . . . 339 
AA. Remarks on compound sentences ..... 340 
Dependent clauses, a, their position, insertion, a. a. 
adverbial insertion, where placed. Obs. f Direction 
how to proceed in translating complicated periods. 340 
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adverbial expressions qualifying the verb . . . 354 
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— c, Exceptions. — 6, a, «Rid)t NOT; 859. — b, 
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of time, — d, loses its neg. force, 360. — 7. 
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&c. — in poetry, — at the end, 361; — a, prece- 
ding the complement; — b, objects governed by 

the Participle, 362. — complications 363 
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DITIONAL 363 

A. The Conjunctive (subjunctive), Us true nature . 363 

1, The Conj. a, in indirect quotations; — b, instead 

of the English Past, 364; — treason for this; 
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*j* Explanation. 
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good taste 369 
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2, The Conditional in the main clause, its full form. 

3, Deviations, a, The Conditional in dependent clau- 
ses. 375. — b. The condition merely doubtful; 

— c, introduced by roemt Olid), 06 Mldj &c. although, 

— d, by gu, um gu in order to, — e, merely 
understood \ 375 

1 
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SECTION. PAGE 

N. B. ce, 0, y, — f "/ should, would", not always 
to be taken for a Conditional, 376. — cT, when 
to be rendered by id) folitc, toollte 377 

4, Shorter form. The Imperfect and Pluperfect Con- 
junctive for the Conditional Present and Past, 377 

Passive voice, f rare and remarkable use of the Imperf. 
Ind, for the Cond. Past. 

a, The full form to be preferred with weak verbs, 
378- — to. Optative clauses, interrogative exclama- 
tions. — c, Deferential Cond. id) mo$tl, i&f bad) tc 
/ should like, think; — their construction and 
difference from the full form. — d, I might, ought 
idj mddjte, fofltc or mufjte; / might have, ought to 
have i$ £dtte fonnen, foflen, muffen how to be 
explained, 370* — e, The idioms, Then she would 
say, £>ann fagtc fie roo^l. — Concluding remark, 

380; — Ex, XXXVI 381 

XXXII. REMARKS ON GERMAN METRE y 384 



DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE EXERCISES. 



The German Exercises in thfs work together with those in 
English in the Author's "German Life and Manner?' (see Preface 
p. IV) form a connected method and therefore require to be taken 
up in the order in which they arc figured in the List below. The 
earlier exercises where the English meanings are inserted beside 
the German words are to be gone through with strict regard to the 
grammatical forms they illustrate. They may then be copied out 
without the English and translated from the copy so as to ensure 
the proper learning of the vocabulary. In the later Exercises the 
copying is not so desirable as they become ' more grammatically 
complicated and their vocabulary is largely supplied by references 
to Lists &c. in the Grammar itself it need scarcely be said that the 
strong verbs (marked "st"), the conjunctions and Lists must be care- 
fully committed to memory: 



EXERCISE 




PAGE | 


EXERCISE 


PAGE 


EXERCISE 




PAGE 


I — — 


— 


265 


XIII— — 


— 45 


XXV — 


— 


112 


II — — 


— 


266 


XIV 


— 44 


XXVI — 


— — 


121 


HI— — 


— 


269 


XV — — 


— 41 


XXVII — 


_— 


131 


IV— — 





270 


XVI— — 


— 46 


XXVIII— 


— 


139 


IV a — 


— - 


271 


XVI a — 


— 178 


XXIX — 


— 


220 


V — — 


— 


267 


XVII — 


— 69 


XXX — 


— 


222 


VI & VII 


— - 


67 


XVIII — 


— 70 


XXXI — 


— 


262 


VIII — 


— 


68 


XIX & XX 


— 73 


XXXII — 


— 


293 


IX— — 


— 


160 


XXI— — 


— 82 


XXXIII 


— 


304 


X — — 


— — 


162 


XXII — 


— 86 


XXXIV 


— . 


330 


XI— — 


— 


165 


XXIII — 


— 90 


XXXV — 





372 


XII — 


- -.. 


167 


XXIV — 


— 98 


XXXVI — 


— 


381 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE PROPER USE OP AHN'S GERMAN COURSE 

IN CONNECTION WITH THIS BOOK. 

(sec preface p. IV). 

«. For the pronunciation a brief reference to Leading Remarks 
(L. R.) page 3 and the reading of pages 4 — 7. I to 5. without the 
exceptions suffise. I'he consonants especially the gutturals, the fp, 
ff ft, and fj must be referred to where their occurrence causes a 
difficulty. The prefixes (L. R. page 27) must be learned at once 
and those under 4. a. & c. p. 27 must be committed to memory 
as also the feminine and neuter suffixes (p. 37, 2 & 3); the ad- 
jective suffixes (page 35. 5. a.) being read previously with attention. 

/?. Certain grammatical facts must at once be completely em- 
pressed on the pupil's mind. Facts requiring only a preliminary 
introduction are given in ( — ). 

y. Always read the list of words at the top of the exercise 
first and then go over them again with the references to the gram- 
mar as given here. Let the English Exercises be written out in 
german, References occurring in the rules cited must be carefully 
attended to. 

cF. L.= List, L. R. = Leading Remarks, references in bold 
type must be committed to memory. The figure at the beginning 
of each paragraph is that of corresponding Exercise in Ann's Method. 

PART I. 
For Ex. 

1. 65, I. — 264, A. — (268, 1. a, b and c) — 76 B. a, b and 

c. 1 and 2. 
3« 35, 4 and 5 a. — nidjt is placed before the predicate — 

page 331, fl, 2. 
5. 142, 1 and 2, and 143, 3. — 74, i. 
7. btcfer &c. 75, 2. — Learn gender of every noun mentioned. 

— revise 77, 1. 
9. 75, 3 and 4. — 105, C, a. 
11. 105, C. a. — in, writing Ex. .12, put every phrase with thy 

or your in 3 ways. 
13. 122, 1 and 124, 2. 
15« 127, E. adjectives, (attend to gender). 
17. 38, 4 e. — form like loben p. 276. present indicative of 

fingen, fommen and faufen. — 266, C. — 76, 6. — object 



XXVi DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE 

For Ex. 

j of fydbm and most other transitive verbs in the Accusative. 
359, 6, a. Learn L, 8, p. 44. 

10* Explain past participle according to p. 238, 1 and 2 and 
at once commence learning from L. page 245, ten strong 
verbs every lesson omitting all portions in ( — ). 

21. decline completely bet, bit, bad. p. 84 (which always keep 
in view). 

23. decline completely em ettte, CM p. 85. 

25* Guard against confounding fein, his with ityx, her keeping 
p. 85 in view. 

$7* 196. A to end of 1 — 159, 8. see 164 93lume, $rt, flatty 
(sing, only), ift abflcrcijl &c. 268, I . a, b, c. 

Before beginning Ex. 2,9 give outlines of declensions. After 
' familiarising themselves with the principles laid down page 153. 
"Suggestions &c." teachers will find it easy to guide pupils as 
follows, p. 157, L. R. 1 to 5 and 8. — 159, A. — Learn 
List 1, p. 161. — then the plurals of 23lume and 9ltt then 
specimens $tagel, $fft$l P- 177 C£f>al) decline examples there 
subjoined and show that the plur. of gang is the same as 
that of $fdf)l 177. leave rest of declension for future lessons. 

20* decline words at top of the Exercise like Paget' and ^faljl 
177. (sing, only) — 162, note 1. 170, I and 171, 2. 

81* decline a<rain the words at the top of the Exercise refering 
to page 170, I. and 171, 2. 

83* On the one hand resist the vulgar notion that the dative 
corresponds with 4 7o the" in English by pointing out in 
L. 12, p. 211 and the L.s following the vast number of cases 
in which the German dative answers to no "to" in English 
on the other hand impress thoroughly 207, 1. merely glancing 
nt L. 1. shewing there the verbs which are given in Ahn's 
method. — 352, 4, 5. 

35* Again 352, 4 and 5. 
' 37* 39, 2. Learn L. 2, page 43, page 50 from top to 1, adverbials 
of manner generally follow the object, revise 196 A. to end 
of 1. — tottb geltebt 270, 2. b. — 278, observation, also 
explain ttrirb by 239, 3. — (distinguish well between Attribute, 
Object and the Adverbial, as; "we we speak of the mother of 
the child" and guard against confusing these Elements by 
analising each sentence according to 331 c. and 332 d and e. 

39* 122, 1 and 124, 2.— p. 124, A, 1. 127, E. — here the declen- 
sion of Adjectives (pp. 84 and 85, must be mastered 
and Explain by 76 B. to end of 8. — Examples occurring 
in the Exercise (as; ber retdjfie SWann, tie frefte ^eber, bad 
fldrffic Zl)kt) being declined in the positive and comparative 
125 whole of B. 

41* p. 108, 2 and 3. (109, 4). 73, f, g and e. — for sentences 
1-4, 68, 5. for sentence 5, p. 96, 2. In this and all the fol- 
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For Ex. 

lowing Exercises the pupil must be made to find 1 st the 
Nom. then the entire verb, then the objects, and lastly, the ad- 
verbials according to p. 50 (top). The pupils attention to 
this rule of procedure is indispensible. 

48* 1^8, 1. Learn p. 45, 4. and L 4, p. 46- — 

45* U3 "The Relative Pronouns are &c." and a, to b, p. 114. 
Learn p. 333, c, Bale which must be repeated wherever depen- 
dent clauses occur in any of the future Exercises; also p. 
338, 3. After Heading Exercises 45 and 46 with the full 
form XOt\6)tt*t*t9 keeping in view p. 18, 3. and p. 19, d. the 
same are gone through with the shorter Form according to p. 
116, 3. and p. 117, after which the use of its Genitive 
p. 115, f. and 117, B. a, must be explained. Write 46 in 
both forms of the Relative. 

47. P- 34, 3. 80, 9. 96, 3. entirely, applying the portion d. p. 97, 
to the 1 st sentences of Ex. 47 and 48, give always the full 
form of berjenige (evaded by Ahn). 

49* 187, B. a and b. p. 50, 1. a and b. p. 51. the Article is 
sometimes placed before proper nouns, especially in the da- 
tive to make the case more distinct and then the proper 
name is not declined. 186, D. A. 

PART II. 

51* Score out Ahn's Rule because the monosyllables in L. 1. 
(p. 161), by far the greater number of Feminine monosyl- 
lables (see "3trt" p. 164) and those in L. 9, (p. 183), form 
the plural in "en" whilst those in L. 5, (p. 174) take u er* 
thiff is shown in going over the declensions as in Ex. 29, 
each lesson until they are mastered. Learn List 2, (p. 163) 
and p. 181, b. give gender of each noun specimens $fa()( ; 
(177) and gang (164). [t>ie 93anf, the Bench is missed in List 2]. 

53- Proceed as above and read a few times L. 6, p. 181, spe- 
cimen $fa^( (p. 177) and ganj 164. 

55# -Score out in Ahn's Rule the words il are exception* from the 
general ride and 11 ; — Learn Nouns given above the Ex. 
repeating them in the plural and read a few times L. 5, 
(174) with special attention to 173, 3. 

57. Score Ahn's Rule down to "plural": specimen Sfcaflel (p. 177). 
Read a few times L. 4, (p. 171) specimen "23lume" (p. 164) 
decline the Nouns given below it. Read a few times L. 9, 
(p. 183). 

59. 133, A. List read a, b and c. and Note: explain the plurals 
of the nouns given %afyx (p. 181, b.) Jao, (L. 6, 181). Aim 
confounds fctt (55, 1) with nor (46 L.) in Sentences 13 and 
15. For' sentence 16, 281, b. study 308, 5. 6. — "in our 
town there are &c. M "in unferer 6tabt gtcbt e$ &c." study 
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XXVIII DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE 

For Ex. 

344, 1 and 2, especially the 4 th paragraph revising the rule 
where ever the Inversion occurs. 
61. p. 200, l. — "flnbet man" 344, 1 and 2. — 225, 4. 

68. 104, 10. — roemae, few, (not roentg,) mc^r and roentger, see 
p. 127, strict attention to gender. 

64* l Bt sentence 355, b. always to be referred to. 

65. p^ 228, 3, a. and b. — 66. "enough for ten shirts" see ju 
p. 43, and fvir p. 44, List. 

67. 79, 8. and 84-85 foot: give the gender of each noun occur- 
ring, also its case with the article, as corresponding with the Adj. 

69. 78, 7 and 85 which always keep in view — 89, 8. 
71. 78, 6 and 84. — 187, Note 2. 

73. 136, B. a, b and c. (p. 137). 136. e. 225, 4 in writing 
Ex. 74. sentences 4 and 5 must be written both with fein 
and tyaben and in 6 the dates must be given in the ace. 
and with "am". 

75. p. 80, 9 and p. 81. d. (complete). — 106, d. 

77. Learn p. 66, "tl, fte, e$" 331, c. — (69, Sect. VIII to end 
of 1). — 351, 1. — 358, 4. not regarding exceptions. — 
340, 4. 3 d paragraph. 

79. 264, A. 268, 1- a. b. c. 150, Note 2. and p. 138, Note 3. 
358, 5, a. and especially 359, b. 

81. "id) roar &c." is a specimen of imperfect of the strong verb, 
form like it the imperfects of fommen, gejjcn and fcerlteren, 
List p. 245 and Specimen roCtfcn 241, also their imperfect 
conjunctive according to 240, 5. — (tt$ 327. Ahn, not 
having given the Imperfects of strong verbs suggests in Ex. 
82 and 84 the use of the Perfect in stead in parentheses 
which score out as altogether incorrect. 333 Rule. 

83. ^atte is the Specimen of the Imperfect of a weak verb, see 
"lemen" 241, also "lobcn" Imperf. Ind. and Conj. 276, yet 
notice p. 272, the Imp. Conj. id) ^attc with note. 

85. Learn p. 66 declension of ''iff) and bit*' 351, 1 and 2. 
253 Sect. XXIII. 1, p. 254, 2 and 3. p. 255. Large print 
only. — Learn particularly 259 and make yourself acquainted 
with 260 and 261.— 289, 1. 289, 2. 2 d paragraph. 2 d pers. 
plur. is "fdmit" not "fonnet". a mind p. 189, 1. 

87. Repeat id) and bu also 259 and learn 256, 4, 5 and 6, large 
print only 2 d pers. plur. is "rooltt" not "rooflet". 

89. Repeat p. 259 and 256, 5, 299, 1 and 301, 2 and 302, 5. 

91. Repeat 259. 256. 4. 2 nd pers. plur. is "mugt" not "mufiet". 

PART III. 

93. Ahn confuses the forms of the Pres. Indie, with those of the 
Pres. Conj.; see the difference, p. 276. — 236, B. especially 
two last paragraphs 237. 364, I, a and 367, 2. — 354, 1. 
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For Ex. 
95. Revise 241 the Imperfeot of the strong and weak forms 
also 344, 1 and 2, and learn 345, 3, score out "jo" in sen- 
tence 5 comparing: it with sentence 12. 
97. a Bht when construed with the Infinitive of another verb &c." — 
266, B. 270, 2, a. — pay strict attention to 333 "Rule" 
and 345, 3, — Sentence 6 luann p. 322. — Sent. 1 1 282, c. 
in Exercise 98 Sent. 2, 343 /'. entirely: in the case of ei'lauben 
the Pres. must not be substituted lor the Future the former 
applies as in English to a principle whilst the Future applys 
to particular cases. 
99 and 100. Require 3 separate lessons. 1 st Lesson, p. 270 aa. 
— 375, 1 and 2 (thoroughly) 330 tt>cnn. — sent 8 9 and 10, 
p. 376 e. (sent. 8 ought to be bu roerbejt morgen nidrt etc. 
not "bu nmrbejT 366 &.). Strictest attention to 333 Rule and 
345, 3. — Second Lesson, use throughout the shorter form 
of the conditional according to p. 377, 4. Third Lesson, 
except in the interrogative sentences invert every dependent 
clause, according to p. 346, 5, a. and place it first in the 
sentence. Heading the principle by "jo" according to 347. b. 
and again use throughout the shorter form of the conditional 
as above. 

101* study 354, 1 and 2. and 233, 1. 231, c. 232, d. and e. 
explain in each sentence the why the prefix is detached or 
joined. 

103* 231 c. and 232 d and e. revise section IV. altogether. 

105* as in 103. — refer to 238. L. B. 1. as Aim's Rule on the 
past part, is misleading. 

106. for fi ?iot a single,' 1 "not all" refer to p. 359, 6, a, and 
chiefly 360 b. 

107. 289, Obs. and rest to end of 290 (291 and 292). Aim in- 
correctly uses "urn" in sentences 2, 15 and 17. — 232 e. 

109 and HO. (266, B. 270, 2, a, aa.) especially 270, 2. b. 272 
"roerben". — 278, Obs. to 280. 

111. . The whole of Section XXVI. p. 299, along with 66 Table. 

112. Sent. 5, p. 96, 3 a. — Sent. 13 use bcpnbtll in both clauses 
according to 281 b. 

113. Whole of Section XXVII. 307 especially 2 and 3. p. 307. 

114. Sent. 1. p. 110. 5. 

115. 138, D. especially Note 4. 

117. Repeat List 1, p. 40. L. 2, p. 43. L. 3, p. 44 and L. 4, 
p. 45. p. 51 d and e. and p. 52 f. 

119. 47, B. the rest as in Ex. 117. 

120. P 109, 4. where the "Note" must be attended to (as the use 
of the compounds of roo by Ahn in sent. 2, 4 and 7, is 
incorrect). — p. 69, 1, — 43, $U. — 64, E. — for sent. 15 
in Ex. 121. see p. Ill, e. 

122. 37, 3. £errci)en, dandies. / 



xxx DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF AHN. ERRATA. 

For Ex. 

123. 255, 2. 

124- "A headache" Section XVII. to beginning of A. 

125* Sent. 10, 226, 2, a. . 

126. Sent. 11, p. 291 a. thoroughly. 

127. Sent. 1, 367, 2. which also applies to Ex. 128. Sent. 18. 
120. 242. Sect. XXII. learn L. p. 243, a and b. 

183. As above and 254, 1. 

136. p. 343, h. — compound verbs with mit imply the pers. pron. 

(the rest requires no explanation). 



Errata. 

The Author regrets having to request the correction of the 
following misprints which have occurred mainly owing to a change 
of hands in the German printing office during the war. 

page line 

read came for "calm". 

— U for "git" 
$ <*£»», 

— shp for "ship". 

— formed as above for "above formed as", 
(from foot) read <Jtapiere for papier, 
read things for "persons". 

— nur jetfleit (to show) for "rntr (geigen to show)". 

— t/w, una for fi mi, nne'\ 

— ttidjt em for "nidjt neut". 

— Perform for howform. 

— SBonb for ganb. 

insert bie 93(1 nf, iha Bench in List 2., 
read fran$dfifd)e.for ftranjofifefie. 
of Ex. XII. read £>ie for "bie". 
of Ex. XII. — deity for diety. 
(from foot) — JRcinccfc for ftcintefc. 
read fltogten for grofcejlen. 
2 d verse, read rieftgen for reiftgen. 
read ebler for (£beler. 

— "bem" for "im*. 

in List 3. read enttt>6(jnen for enttooljnett. 
(form end of Ex. II.) read (intellectual) for (spirited), 
read intereffant & interesting for mtreffcmt & intresting. 

.(from foot) read expect for "except." 
read urn for nun. 
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HISTORICAL REMARKS ON THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 



All the European languages, except the Finnish, the Hungarian, 
and the Turkish, are of Indian origin, more or less closely related to 
the ancient Sanscrit, which is distinguished from the Mongolian lan- 
guages by polysyllabic words, and an abundance of inflectional forms. 
The common Indian stock was developed into the greatest splendour 
and precision in the southern peninsulas of Europe (Greece and Italy). 
It shrunk in the northern (Scandinavian) peninsulas to guttural indis- 
tinctness. In the centre of Europe it settled in its greatest power und 
purity, famed and dreaded among the Romans about the beginning of 
our era as the language of the Germans or war-men. It not only main- 
tained its independence whilst the Celtic languages sank under the do- 
minion of the Latin, but it penetrated the regions of the latter, chang- 
ing it into Italian, French, and Spanish, and expelling it from England. 
It drove back the Slavonic element from the vast territories between 
the Elbe and the Vistula, and extinguished the remains of the Celtic in 
the Alps. At a later period it settled in Prussia proper, in the Baltic 
provinces now possessed by Russia, and in Transylvania. With the 
most remarkable tenacity it has withstood all foreign influences, and is 
still progressing towards the South, East, and North. The German 
language, now spoken by nearly fifty millions of people, shewed itself 
first of all modern languages fit for the translation of the Bible, which 
appeared in the Gothic dialect a. d. 370. Earlier than any other it 
possessed prose, and reached a state of classical beauty and fullness in 
the middle ages. There is a German translation of the JEneid by 
Heinrich von Veldegk, as early as a. d. 1185. Though neglected for 
a time, German soon became the most powerful vehicle of the reforma- 
tory ideas of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Supported by the 
most persevering, extensive, and minute inquiry into the knowledge of 
the ancients, it has, since the middle of last century, -again risen to a 
perfection in clearness, flexibility, and grace, which has made it pre* 
eminently the language of thought and taste. Its development lias 
been altogether genuine. No foreign element has contributed to its 
formation ; and, though occasionally borrowing words and terms from 
ancient and modern languages, it has mainly depended on the richness 
and facility of its own combinations, and such foreign words have never 
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formed an essential element in its composition. In its forms it cer- 
tainly requires more study than English, French, or other modern 
languages, but it appears more consistent than these, and less marked 
by arbitrary idiomatical peculiarities. 

The Gothic German, drawing a little on Greek forms, was. absorbed 
during the great commotions that tilled Europe from the fourth to the 
middle of the seventh century. The dialect of the Franks who, about 
A- d. 500, established themselves in Gaul, where they came in contact 
with the civilisation and the creed of Rome, then took the lead, finding 
its chief promoter, and, indeed, its first grammarian, in Charlemagne 
(a. d. 800). Gradually freeing itself from Latin Forms, this dialect 
was developed into what is termed the old High-German (bte (tltljod)* 
£>CUtfd)e €>prad)e). After Germany had renounced her connexion with 
France, however (a. d. 888), this Franconian dialect lost its superio- 
rity in both countries. A period remarkably favourable for the deve- 
lopement of the noble and heroic, prepared by extensive classical studies 
in the monasterial schools, ensued for Germany under the auspices of 
the glorious race df the Hohenstaufen emperors (a d. 1137-1254). 
Their native dialect, the Swabian or Allemanian, was employed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in immortal lyric and epic poems by 
emperors, princes, and nobles, known as the Minnesanger, by whom 
it was developed to a classical perfection. It is termed the middle 
High-German (bie mittcll)od)beutfd)e €>prad)e, t. e. t High-German from 
the upper or mountainous regions of the south of Germany). But it 
ceased to be the leading dialect when the romantic spirit passed away. 
The Nether-German (SRieberbcutfd) or $lattbeutfd)), the present sweet 
dialect of the rural population of the vast North-German plains and of 
the Netherlands, began to compete with the Swabian as a medium of 
literature, producing amongst other works the celebrated "Reynard 
the Fox." With the degeneracy of the leading institutions of the 
middle ages, chivalry and Roman Catholicism, and with the increased 
predominance of the Latin in church and law, the High-Gernufe was 
grossly neglected. But, though used only by writers of the lower or- 
ders, known as the Meixfersanger y with more zeal than taste, it did the 
important service of sustaining that broad under-current of popular 
opposition to the abuses of the church and of society, in which Luther 
found his main support. He it was that freed the language as well as 
the mind of his nation from a foreign yoke by the translation of the 
Bible, in which he adopted the High-German. The present predomi- 
nance of this dialect is the consequence of the rapid and universal dif- 
fusion of Luther's version of the Scriptures, and of the veneration with 
which it was received; for since that event, every true German has ex- 
erted himself in developing and refining the High- German, which is 
now the language of the educated classes throughout the country. 



GERMAN GRAMMAR. 



Section 1. 
THE ALPHABET. 

abcbefglHjnmnoMi'fStntitoftn 

abcdefghijklmnopqrfstuvwxyz 

(f at the beginning, but $ at the end of syllables.) 
COMPOUND CHARACTERS. 

4 « tf ti f4 ff ft | tij $ 

ch ck pf ph sch ss st sz th tz 

CAPITALS. 

*8C»G.8f«$33*8 2R5R D $ 91 @ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP (IRS 

TUVWXYZ 

All nouns, and the addressing pronouns in letter- 
writing, (also the first word in each sentence and in 
each line of poetry), begin with a capital letter. 

l 



% 



2 H. PRONUNCIATION. 

Section II. 
PRONUNCIATION AND ORTHOGEAPHY. 

ObS. * It may be of use to notice, that Anglo-Saxon when it parted 
from its sister tongue the German, not only ceased to share in the 
organic and steady development of the latter towards that definite- 
ness and harmonious simplicity in which the High German at pre- 
sent appears, bat it was first interfered with by the Danish, and 
soon checked altogether in its development by the introduction 
of the French through the Norman conquest. Thus the Saxon 
portion of the English language to some extent represents the Ger- 
man of 1300 years ago, having preserved many of the undeveloped 
sounds of that period. On the other hand these same sounds are not 
altogether extinct in German , for, whilst the' educated classes have 
been carrying out the work of refinement, the mass of the lower 
and chiefly of the rural population have but slowly given up the 
vernacular of their forefathers. -Hence it will be conceived 
that any tendency in the pupil to pronounce the High German 
with an English - Saxon accent would impart to his pronuncia- 
tion a resemblance to that of the lower rather than the upper 
classes and must therefore be studiously restrained : but the greatest 
care ought to be bestowed on correct pronunciation, not only as a 
matter of taste but as indispensable to prevent the awkwardness of 
one word being mistaken for another with a very different meaning, 
in consequence of mispronunciation. For instance dcfyten to outlaw 
for acfyten to esteem or for e&ten genuine. The pronunciation as given 
below will be found consistent with the laws of euphony while 
at the same time it avoids the extremes to be met with in pro- 
vincial dialects. 

Great pains have been taken to make both HllftS and excep- 
tions complete, and beginners are recommended to moderate as much 
as possible their energy in the task of pronouncing the words given. 
The more easily and gently they take the consonants whilst giving 
the greatest possible power and clearness to the vowels, the safer 
will be their success. 



* Portions marked "0b8." are recommended to the teacher 
and to such pupils as may wish a fuller explanation of the ordi- 
nary rules. 

All other matter in small type is mainly to be referred to by 
advanced pupils. 

Foot notes are of a strictly philological nature. 
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A. SOUND OF THE VOWELS. 

Leading Remarks. 1. Each vowel has every- 
where the same sound with that difference only which 
arises from its being more or less sustained. The 
long vowels are much more sustained than in English. 
Double vowels have quite the sound of the simple 
vowels and are merely longer. 

2. The German root vowels are very sonorous and 
clear and are pronounced from the chest, the English 
vowels from the throat, and far more subdued , as will 
be shewn by the illustrations given below. The Ger- 
man language derives its vigour mainly from vocali- 
sation, the English from accentuation. Compare: Zfyat* 
fraft with energy, allgetoaltig with omnipotent. 

To a great extent the difference in sound between 
German and the Saxon portion of the English 
language is that between two dialects, the German' 
being pronounced with a more decidedly open and 
rounded, the English with a more uniformly horizontal, 
position of the mouth. Comp. ©pracfje with speech, 
©tod with stick, fucfym with seek, gtofjer with greater, 
fuflen with fill. 

3. There are three strong vowels: a, o, tt, and two 
weak vowels: e, t. This order represents the gradation 
of sound as effected, the first by the greatest, and the 
last by the least, possible opening of the mouth. 

4. The strong vowels occur blended with the sounds 
of the weak vowels, and are then called modified vow- 
els; a blended with e: a; o with e: dj u with e or 
perhaps i: it. 

5. By contracting a stronger vowel with a weaker 
vowel and sounding them with one closing movement 
of the mouth, a diphthong is formed: ait, at, ui, 

(tt; et. 

1* 
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SIMPLE VOWELS. 

» 

'J0k* Leadesg Remarks 1, 2, 3.) 

Sir a sounds like a in far, calm; long in fam calm; 
Wl<d)l meal; doubled in Slal eel, SRaal mole; short in 
fait cold, SBanf bench, lang long. 

©, long like oa in *0a£; trotyl well, ©otyrt son; 
doubled is 9Moo$ moss, Soo8 lot; o short like o in /0l; 
fomm come, Sonne sun. Both in long and short 
the lips must be nearly pointed. 

II, u long like oe in shoe; *Pfutyl pool, Slut blood, 
©tut a breed. The long u has a peculiar power, is 
therefore never doubled and must be well sustained; 
ju short like u in full; Sturm storm, mup must 
fiujj kiss. 

@ r e long is pronounced like eigh in neigh with 
a horizontal and almost, closed position of the mouth; 
2J?e[)l meal, <Eef)ne sinew; doubled in See sea, SNcet 
sea. e short like e in neat; beft best, 9ieft rest, 9?eji 
nest. 

A» almost mutb e, as in father occurs very ex- 
tensively in suffixes and terminations, where it mainly 
serves as a mitigating element to prevent the harsh- 
ness which would arise from the close succession of 
strong syllables. Compare: SlUe c\utctt Hfyatrit fyabm 
©otte$ grofjen Secjen , with all good deeds have Gocfs 
great blessing. (For the author's system of the de- 
clension of nouns, adjectives etc. the thorough under- 
standing of the value of this e is indispensable, and 
the teacher must well impress the pupil with its na- 
ture and importance.) 

This e often still appears in the English spelling of Saxon 
words, but is now mute, as the softening of the English root vow- 
els has rendered it snpei Annus as a soft suffix. Compare $aben, 
SBoge, fucf;cn, geben, finb<n with have, wave, seek, give, find. 

3# i long like ie in priest; il)m him, mtt me; short 
like t in in; ftintl chin, tfi is. 
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if is used for double t with the sound of it in 
thief\ field; as SMet beer, tyiet her?, fd&ter sheer, 
2>teb thief. «£ 

In words from the Latin the { and C ere pronounced separate- 
ly; as gamili*e, yatxifott, KinUt, £ili«e, flmalUe; but (Colonic. 

In words from the Greek it sounds again as in Jield, as Vta* 

beniie, fcarmonie, SJtonardjie, ^iiofopijU. 

In the plural the i and e aie sounded separately, as TOetobi^cn^ 
€>vmpat$Uen. At the end of a line write Sympatfjiesseri. 

in words from the French it is treated as in words from' the 

Greek, Gompanie, dottxit, ¥art(H*en x. 

§f, 9 sounds like the modified u (ft) (see below) 
and occurs only in words of Greek origin; Stylbe syl- 
lable, Dltymj) Olympus. 



MODIFIED VOWELS. 

(See Leading Remarks 4.) 

2U, & long like a in care; gabe gave, ftcife cheese, 
gafyre ferry; short nearly like a in many; SRdnner 
men, ftalte chill, \)alt holds, Stepfel apples. 

JD* f 6 long nearly approaches the sound of ea in 
great when pronounced with pointed lips ; grower great- 
er, tofcten deaden, $ol)re fir, Defctt stoves ; short that of 
a in can, likewise with pointed lips; fonncn can, Voffel 
spoon, Sdj&pfer (6haper) creator, Deffnung opening. 

He, ii long like ee in feel with the lips very slightly 
rounded, not pointed; fufylcn feel, flrun green, fiiji sweet, 
Uebcl evil; short like i in fill with the lips as above; 
fullen fill, SMulIcr miller, fujfen kiss. 

If* doubled vowels undergo modification, only a 
single modified vowel is written: @aal hall, Sale 
halls; S3oot boat, S35te boats. The diphthong nu mo- 
difies only the a — du. The modification of the vowel 
generally forms an element in derivation, in compa- 
rison , in the formation of plurals and in conjugation. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

(See Leading Remarks 5.) 

21 U, tttt like ou in foul, German fau(, §au£ house, 
fcraun brown, grau grey, Xxanm dream. 

2li ai like vy in buy; ifatfer (from Csesar) emperor, 
9Rm May, Wlaib maid. 

Cci ei like i in /S«*, German f c i n , mem my, fcettt 
thy, reiten ride, *Pem pain, 9tti$ rice. 

Hi, Iti occurs only in l)ut, like hoot hie; J>fiu, like 
pfooi fie. 

(Sit, CU and ait much like oi in point; geuer fire, 
neu new, trcu true ; SWaufe mice, £rdume dreams, JRdumc 
rooms, S5raute brides, Sleuglctn little eye. 



B. POWER OF THE VOWELS IN SIMPLE 

WORDS. 

In dissyllabic simple words. 

1. The vowel is long when followed by only one 
consonant, the consonant, without regard to Etymo- 
logy, passing altogether to the second soft syllable. 

Ex.: 2a-bm to load, D=fen an oven, 34u*Dcr a 
rudder. 

2. On the other hand the vowel is short when 
followed by two consonants or a double consonant, the 
two consonants being, in pronouncing and spelling, 
divided between the two syllables. 

Ex. latt'bcn to land, of *f en open, rutt*bcn to round, 
SftuMer mother, gutter fodder. 

The almost universal neglect of this simple rule of syllabling 
is the chief cause of a bad accent, a He all being pronounced like 
#cule eels, f<f)afsfen ta create like €>$asfen sheep, f)ar*ren 
to await like -jpacuren. hairs, 3Rut«ter mother like 3Rul)*ter. 
On the other hand gu*te like gut*te, 93ru*ber Hke 93rubsfcer. 

Compound consonants are syllabled as stated in the alphabet- 
ical list of consonants below. 
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3. Diphthongs and doable vowels, also vowels fol- 
lowed by an $, are always long, the i) then being the 
only mate letter in German. It is also mute in ty (See 
Consonants below) where it likewise lengthens the 
root vowel which it follows or precedes, only the t 
being sounded. 

tau=ben, @m-te, ©etoe, 93ier, paa=ren, fa^ren, 2oo3, 

Sofclen, Wuljt, ru^ra, 9* at ^> ta*tytn, ' Zfyat, £l)a*ten, 
xofy, ro=t$en, Xfyon, 9hi*t§e, tfyun, Xfytan, 2;fyrcUne, 
Xfyxcn. 

tyan*ti)tx, I^urra and ffitrtlj are the only words with i$ in which 
the vowel is short. 

As to the effect of other compound consonants on the root 
vowel see below. 

4. If the vowel in the Infinitive of a verb (which 
always ends in en) is long, it remains long, whatever 
termination may be added to the stem: as le=ben to 
live i stem: leb; Ubji livest, lebt lives, lebte lived, leb= 
tyaft lively. 

Only in the verb lja*ben to kave, tyafi hast and (at has are 
short, in spite of the length of the root vowel. In other deviations 
from this rule the orthography is altered; they are marked in the 
verbs. 

5. The vowel is long besides: 

a. In all monosyllables ending with the vowel: 
ba there, tt>o where, t>u thou; also in the foreign pre- 
fixes ending with the vowel: (£o*l)aftoit, 2)e=fect, 2)t s 
menjton, e-maniert, $ro*tefi, Steform. 

b. In monosyllables and foreign suffixes (except 
or, u$ and um) in which the simple vowel is followed 
by one consonant, as: ®raf (gerefa,) flaf, — mal as brei* 
mal three times, tern, ben, ber — went, tt>en, tt>er — er 
he, Ijer hither, bir, mir, ttnr, lo$, gut. 

Except: ab, ©rab, 93ab*, ffiab*, am, an, man, bad, ©ad*, 
©(ad*, ©rad*, toad, 2Rar; — grob*, t>om, toon; — Glub (club), 
um, mm, un; — ed, bed;" — im, in, bin, ^tn, bid, Jtntr. 

In the prefixes be, $e, er, t>er, jcr and also ^er before an- 
other prefix as : $eran, fjeraud, Ijeretn, Ijerubcr, and in the compounds 
4>erberge and £er&og, and the foreign prefixes ending with a con- 
sonant, Wb*t>ocat, SoMecte, <Son*cett, (Sfcfcct, $>id*cant. 

The words marked * are .short only in the form here given. 
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e. The simple rowel followed by two consonants 
is exceptionally long only in the following words: 21 tM 
ier, 2lrr, «r$t, ©art, 83r|V, (Sr&e, ©cberbe, £arj, $txi, 
Stm, JKreb*, Wag*, SKonb, nebfi, Dbft, $opft, $ftrb, 
^ropft, ©c^wcrt, fietf, Sroft, 93<K}t, Nerten, jart. 

Note 1. Some words formed by contraction from others in 
which the long root vowel is followed by a simple consonant and 
by suffixes, like t, el, en, er, are of course long and will be easily 
recognized, as: boelicfy wivkdly from bdfe wicked, #uftter possessor 
of a hide of land from £ufe hide , tablet blamer from tabebt to 
blame, <£Cglcr sailer from <&c&el sail, iibler worse from libel ill, 
©rubier speculator from griibeln to reason, ©egncr opponent, bege&* 
nett to meet, from gegett against, Utlfdgliti) unspeakable from fdgetl 
to say, rcgncn to ruin from SRcgen rain, liblid) vsual from u'bett 
to praotiwe, Dbrigtett authority horn ober upper, ubruj remaining 
from liber over. These are properly speaking no exceptions. 

Note 2 In other cases ihe elision of an ( or i is indicated by 
an apostrophe; (See below punctuation) as: erfyab'ttet for erfyabc* 
ner sublime, 93ctru<j*ncr for Sktrogener deceived one, beflug*le! for 
beflugele give wings, fel\je for feli&e blissful, ett>*$e for eroige eternal. 

6. Long are lastly and likewise exceptionally the 
following words in which the simple vowel is followed 
by a compound consonant. (For the pronunciation see 
alphabetical list of consonants below.) 

a. by d) : mid) after (originally n<$ nigh) and its deriratives 
as !tdd)ft next, ©d)mad) shame from fd)!ttd$en to revile; $od) high 
(originally ljol;) and its derivatives as ^ud)ft highest, (short in £>od)$ett 
wedding); and the following Imperfects; brad) broke, fptad) spake 
spoke, (©pradje speech) flad) stung and all words with the vowel 
U when followed by <$ only, as 23ttd), %\XL§ , fuctyen etc.; except 

JBrud) and §prud). 

If. by bt: ©td*bte cities, tobt dead and their derivatives 
(compare 6tdtte stead, spot, 2cb death) also bercbt (for berebet) 
eloquent. 

c. by ft: Oft East, D*ftertt Easter, flfosfter cloister, Sroft 
consolation, biUfter dusky, $u*jfctt cough, pu*ffon puff, 8d)U*jter 
shoemaker, tvitft waste, and their derivatives; as, trojUtd} comforting, 
um>Cm>U|Uici) indestructible. 

d. by %\ ag and frag ate, ttergag forgot, 2ttag measure, mag 
measured, 6pag fun, 6tra*ge street, fag sat, ®efdg vessel; erbo*gen 
to exasperate, blog naked, bl6*gctt to denude, fl6*gen to float, tfiojj 
clod, grog great, ©tog a shock, ^wfog provost; 23u«ge penance, 
Jug foot, 2Rug pulp, 2Ru*ge leisure, ©rug greeting, griugett to 
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greet, fug sweet, and words derived from the above as: gemAfc 
according to, bu*gen to expiate, giUjjc feet, ©ru«|}e greetings. 

In all other words the simple vowel followed by 
two * consonants or by a double consonant is short. 
(Compare the list of consonants below.) . 

Prefixes and suffixes (See Sections IV and V) do 
not affect the power of the root vowels, except in the 
few words marked with * under 5, b, above. 



C. SOUND OF THE CONSONANTS. 

Leading Remarks. 1. Every simple consonant is 
sounded in German, except the b after a vowel and in 
tb, where it is even dispensed with by some modern 
Grammarians. (See above, Power of the vowels 3.) 

2. The following consonants sound as in English: 
f, t, 1, nt, 11, p, X, t, the r, however, without any ad- 
mixture of a. 

3. Beginning consonants are very soft, final con- 
sonants are sharp, especially b, t>, g and 5, the b more 
or less approaching the sound of p, fc that of t, ng 
that of nk and 5 (final $) that of es whenever they 
are placed at the end of a syllable and even when 
followed by another consonnnt as: flab, (Bant), lang, 
®ra6. They, of course, resume their soft character 
when the word is lengthened by a termin ition or suf- 
fix beginning with e or t, as they are then sounded 
at the beginning of that additional syllable according 
to the mechanical law of German syllabling (see above 
Power of the vowels 1, 2) as ®a=b<?, fan-Cifl , lan-ge, 
®ra*fer. (Compare: Gad with ®ott, word with 2Bort, 
rank with 9iang, glass with ®lafl.) 

4. In German and Saxon -English words the in- 
terchange of the following consonants is common, and 
attention to it will facilitate the recognizing of words 
akin to each other. 1. b and p with v ana f, as tya« 
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belt have, fyalb half, 2)teb thief, tief deep. 2. ch and 
k (see Gutturals). 3. d with th and f, as 2)anf thank, 
99ab bath, tf)at did. 4. e with * or x as war was, 
frtarn to freeze, (Sifen iron. 5. S, *#, *s with * 7 
fca* that, fta* what, SBaffet water, beffet better, grofc 
great, guj? foot. 6. 5 is often represented by the 
English t f as jtranjig twenty 3«t time, (tide) futg 
short, SBifc wit. 7. ag and eg often represent the Eng- 
lish fly, as Sag day mag may, 2Beg way. 

5* The following compound consonants dj, d>6, A 
Mr tig, l>&, qtt, fcfc, fPr ft, f/ ty I must be considered 
as orthographical signs for sounds. not strictly repre- 
sented by their individual components. Their pronun- 
ciation is given along with that of the simple conso- 
nants in their alphabetical order. — tn, It* Int, pf and 
J)f sound like k — n, /—A, / — m 9 p — /*, and p — s. 

6. % is used as a consonant in the Dutch word 
3)4$ t yacht only. 



PRONUNCIATION OF SIMPLE AND COMPOUND 

CONSONANTS. 

(In the following list only those consonants are 
given, the sound of which deviates from that of the 
English character, or which have some other pe- 
culiarity.) 

The words ought to be carefully syllabled according 
to the rule given above: Power of the vowels 1 & 2. 
and the master will greatly encourage the efforts of 
the pupil by supplying the corresponding English 
words which are in close analogy to the German. 

For 23 b, (£ C, (£1) see below as the Gutturals 
are introduced here in order not to interfere too much 
with the alphabetical arrangement. 
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THE GUTTURALS. 

©$ an d g are pure gutturals (like ch in the Scot- 
tish loch) after the strong vowels, a, c, u and an, in which 
the mouth is fully opened, but palatal-gutturals (re- 
sembling the y in yes) after the weak and modified 
vowels and after l f tt and r, when the mouth is nearly 
closed. 

d) shortens, # lengthens the preceding vowel. The 
following table fully shows their relation to each other 
and to the vowels. 



j- sharp 

™ vowel short 

final like $ rj 
8 bat the vowel long j *> 

' before a vowel j frt „ 

& very soft j las 9 c 



PURE GUTTURALS 

(after the strong vowel.) 

jac^atynjlotf, Io«e igjj 
log 33ug 



lo*gen 



93u>ge 



'audj, 
itaudjen 

fauQstc 
fau>gen 



PALATAL GUTTURALS 

after the modified and weak vowels and after I ; tt and t> 



4 



tadjeln locf)cr 



©udjer 

Auger 
2Rol$ 



raud)em, Sicken 

faugen, eigen 

3Wan^c, #rd>e 
/ng is not\ arg 
\guttnral / arge 



sharper than 
y in yes 

* vowel long | l *9 cn W*n 

redden ftdjten 

toeg 6ieg ridjttg 93alg 

regen fiegett folgcn 

tt is long even before a A, and becomes short only when a 
is added as 93ud)t, $rud)t. Other exceptions are given above: 
•Power of the Vowels" 6 a. 

& is always palatal in the diminutive suffix djett as 2ftamad)en, 
Jraudjen, $o$d)en. 

did See below. 

Gfj in words of foreign origin is palatal before 
e, i and p as Sljerub, Sljemte, (Sfytna, gfytrurg, Sl^IuS. 



1 



II. PRONUNCIATION. 

Following the vowel it is pronounced as in German 
words — fyloloty, 9Rr(e$, 2Ronar4). 

23 f b like by bat at the end of syllables like p even 
before consonants: bcben (bc=bcn), bebji, bebt, bebte, 
(bcb--te), 9tabe, ©rab, grabji, grob, fltobltd) (gr&b-lid^)- 

(£, € before a, c, it, an, ( and r, as in English like 
k* <So-car=t>e, cau-fiifcb, Gurt, Gla-Dtcr, (Srebtt. 

€ in all other cases like ts 9 as (Sd-cMi-e, Sent, 
So'Ii-bat, @»m»be(- 

(Sb, cb like k in the ancient German words (£l)at 
(also ffat), 6(ur (also ftur); Sljarfreitag Good Friday, 
(Sfyurfurjt prince-elector. — d) like A in words of Greek 
origin at the beginning of syllables, as Gl)a-o$, 6I;o- 
ral, (Sl)rijt. 

(Si) in words from the French like *A.« (S()a«ra~be, 
6$if s fiT f G&o=co--la--te. 

Before e, i and ty it is a palatal -guttural (see 
above). 

d)6 (divided d) — f) is simply the German sign for 
.v (r) the latter being used in foreign words: Slc^-fel, 
@a$:fe, 2Bfld)* f road^Kn; DA*, ftudtf, fed)*, roiebfen. — 
In a few words cb occurs before f by composition and 
contraction, preserving its guttural sound, the f be- 
longing to the second syllable, as nacb-feften to set 
after, roach- jam (watchful) vigilant, 33ud)$ for $8u*cbc8 
of the book. The same is the case with cb followed by 
a 5 in words like jaudHni , fdjludHcn. acb*$en, txati)* 
jen, le<b s jcn and in the contractions fed>jebn, fed? 5 jig. 

(E like ck stands for ff , by which in syllabling it 
is sometimes replaced: ?ltfer (?(f fcri, 33.:cf, glocfe, trotfen; 
ffiuicfe, ©liicf ((4)e»lucf); bccfrii; fticfen. 

SB, b like d: canfin , Sonner; £urft; benfen, bir, 
tid); but 

b at the end of syllables like t 93ab (ba-ten), 9?ab, 
(jRA'ber), §anb ($an*Ce); 33ro& (also 93roM and ©rot); 
>unb (£un=be); £et& (§er*be); 2Mlb (©iMer) soft in 
laibmann, SBatbroerf. — b sounds. like t also before 
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consonants in derivatives of nouns as f$aMt$ from 
€<fya--be, \&t)*Vti) from Su-bcn, frieb*lf$ from grte-be. 
It is softened however in derivatives of verbs, as bulb= 
fam, from bitl*ben; reb=(icb from re*ben, Senb=ltnn from 
fetuben , bilD-fam from btl--ben, ginb*(ing from fin-ben. 
Like t however in ®e=bitlb, be^rebt. b sounds like d in 
contractions, like ^anb-ler (for Jpan^beler)} 93iii*b-ncr. 
(for 9Bun=bener), 9trb*ner (for 9te*bener}; Sfi3anb-rec 
(for 35>an=bfrer). 

bt like t occurs only in (Stabt (short) city, to 
distinguish it from <Statt place, — in Sui'btc (long) 
cities, to distinguish it from, Statte spot, — in tobt 
(long) dead to distinguish it from 2oD death, — in 
tob-ten to kill and tobt=ltif) (both long) deadly. — 
Lastly in contraction: berelt (long for bcrcbet) and in 
gefanbt, geroanbt, wtwanbt for gefentet, gemenbet, »er- 
wenbet. 

© g as guttural; see above. 

g at the beginning like g in gave: gab , ©lad, 
©nabe, ®ra$, ©ott, grog, gut, '©lutlj, @runb. g ought 
to be somewhat softened before e and i: gefannt, ge* 
fauft (Compare grftcrn with yesterday, gem with yearn), 
©tft, ©idjt. Before the same vowels in words from 
the French it sounds as in French: SNenage, SWenagcrie, 
Goutage, (Stage; £ege, logiren; ©dee, ©emc, Melange j 
artangiren, obligiren. 

119 (divided n — g), like ng in longing fan=gen, 
$an=gen, fan=gen, Sanger; 3un=ge, 2un*ge, 3«n^ge; 
men^gm (mingle), fen^genj briu--gcn, fin-gen, fin-gen, 
f$lm-gen. 

ng at the end and before ft, t, te in verbs is 
scarcely softer than nk; lang, wrlangjl, serlangt, Slang, 
fang, jung, t>etjungt, Sprung, niengt, fengft, bringft, 
2)ing, Sling, tingt, jtngt. 

p. $ like h: §aar, §orn, £unb, Ijcr, bi$$er, $m, 
$tcr, fyeutt. 

$ after a vowel and after a t is not sounded and 
merely lengthens the vowel: (See power of the vowels, 
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1) #a$n, $o$l, ^u^tt, rau&, $e$r, meljr, naljen, broken, 
ru^en, gluten, ge=l)en, fKe^en, fyal, Maty, 2$a*ten, 
ra*tfyen etc See below t$. 

3, j like y in ye*.- 3a, ja=gen, 3am*tner, 3o<&, jobeln, 
3ube, 3ugenb, jaucfoen, teber, jene, 3efud, 3«ufalcm. 

Shi, lit like A— n (both sounded): Jtnabe, FnaMen, 
ftnocfren, JlnoHen, Knoten, fnupfen, fnurren, 5fcne$t, fne* 
ten, (ni'rfen, Jlnirpd, fntfiern, ffnidd or Smr. 

II like /—A, (both sounded) as ®al*fen, ftaUte, Stall, 
wxiMcn, StoMen, Soil, 2Bol«fe. 

Im like / — m, (both sounded): £alm, mal-raen, 
$al*me, 5)3falm, Jpolm, limine, §e(m, ®<|elm. 

9>f , J>f like gentle p—f (divided p— f when fol- 
lowing the vowel). $faff, $fa$l, $fanb, $farre, Sippet, 
6op*fen, flop*fen, ftnopf, jlop--fen, $fui)l, $funb, $ffag, 
$fmnig, $fetb, ©$nep=fe, $feife, ^ftngfien, ©umpf. 

ty&r P& (Greek) like / (never divided): ^Ijalanr, 
$barao, $$artfder f @m*pf)afej ©tm*pl)onte, $$o6?p$or, 
5U^6ntr: ^ilanttop, $ y f(ofo|> y , SPPfier, $ V7 ftologie, 
#ierogty*p v e, 3oo«p^t. 

$f, yf (d) like »— *.• spfalra, ^falter; $feubo; <Pftt* 
tig parrot; Spfycfoe, ipftyffiolog and at the end of German 
words: $flapd,lffiippd*iappd,;9Kopd, (9»op*fe), — $£! 

£U, qu like At>.- Ctuatffalbet , Quaker, Ouab Y at, 
Dual, Ctualle, Ctuafi, Duottent, quoU, CtueUe, qucr, 
quetfcfcen, erquufen, qutUt, Elutnte, Ctutrl, quftt, Cluttte, 
Ctutttung. 

@, f at the beginning of syllables, before vowels, 
soft like s in resign or wise: ©aal, ©art, 93a=fe, ra=fen, 
©o^n, Sonne, lo*fen, 9to=fe, fubeln, ©u*fanne, 9hi*fe, 
fetyen, ©en^fe* le^fen, jttyer, ©inn, nie-fen, SRie^fe ; also in 
leS-bar (for lefebar), aerroedli^, axotitlity. 

S always at the end of syllables and before the 
termination t in verbs, like ss: 2Iad, lad, radt, (Comp. 
Waft.) 

In the following the vowel is exceptionally short: 
bid, bad, bed, ed, ®a$, ©lad, ©tad, n>ad, wed, but 
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in every other form it is long as ®a=fe , ©lafer, ®rd* 
fer, lo$, t>erio*t, SRco*, £au$, 3Rau$, (aRdufe), @t*. 

i like ss also before the diminutive suffix d)Ctt as 
®ldS*d)en, ®rd$*$en, *R6$*cfKn, 2)Mu$=c&en; rather soft 
again before the diminutive suffix (em owing to an 
elided c as $au6lein (for £dufe=lem) aWduSlein, 
SRoSlein. 

@(fc, fc& (the compound consonant) like sh : ©c^alc, 
®d)arla$, &$am, <5$af, <5d)laf, ©d^ottlanb, ©d^ulb, 
6$ule, fd&etan, f$le$t, fd&meljen, @$itf, <Sc|>tfo, ©c&irm, 
g/afijje, raf4) , $af$en , falf$ , gtof$ , ®ro*f$en , 33uf$, 
$uf$; (S*f$t' bte=fd)en, gtf$/ rai*jtt)en, rau*f$en, gletfd). 

fp like sp; but at the beginning it is more or less 
aspirated nearly like ship (see ft below): fpatmen, @pra$e, 
6porn, ©pott, fproffen, fpufcn , Sprung , ©prud), ©peer, 
©ptefj, ©pin&el, fpttejjen. 

fjl shortens the preceding vowel is divided $^— p 
lafpe (£a$*pe), 9tafpel (9ta$=pel), itnofpc (£no$*pe), 
lefpe (2Be$*pe), Siifpe (9tt$*pe), nnfpem (unspent). 

ff like $s in hiss (divided f — f the vowel of course 
short) is used mostly before e and i (and not after 
diphthongs) as laffen, laffig, SBafiet, 9toffe, muffen, rufjtfcf), 
miffen, nnfien. 

Seemingly to please the eye ff is changed into f 
whenever the e or i after it is dropped, as laffen into 
(aft, (aft, muffen into tmif, tnuft, miffen into mtf(t$, 
toiffen into ttrift, gettrif; also before mtg; Saffung, 
2Rcffung. 

In such derived forms the vowel remains short; 
see £ below. 

f always like ss in hiss is a troublesome charac- 
ter, because in some words it leaves the preceding 
vowel long, and in others like the above it shortens it. 

It is to no purpose to evade this difficulty by 
altering the spelling in class books, and the pupil may 
therefore in doubtful cases refer to the following 
statement as conclusive. 

f / proper, not changing into ff and not divided 
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is used after it and the diphthongs as fliefjett, ftme* 
$en, oufjen, aufjern, $reu$f!i, betgen &c. and besides 
in the words given above under Power of Ihe Vowels 
6. d in all the forms of which the long vowel and 
the fj are retained as gup , giVfjc, grojj, gro-fjer &c. 

In all other cases the § follows a short vowel 
and is changed into to an ff when an C is added as, 
ftlufc, gluh'fce, 3lop, Siof^fe, nap, Waj-fe K. glojj, £ap, 
®uf, (Eduift, it). 

@t, ft, The pronunciation of fy and ft is disputed. 
At the end of the stem they indeed sound always as 
in English, as faunft canst, *|*oft post, crft first. This 
is owing to the closing movement of the mouth. 

At the beginning however ft) as well as fl is 
sounded as in English in some parts of Germany 
only, whilst in the other and probably the larger 
portion the f before p and t has more or less the 
sound of sh. 

As this latter sound is more in keeping with the 
pure enunciation of the strong stem vowels and with 
the more rounded position of the mouth which they 
require, the author 'would recommend a moderate ad- 
mixture of the sh-sotmd with these compound consonants 
as the not inelegant medium between the extremes 
and as common where people are freest from, 
provincial dialects. Compare ©pracbe with speech, 
Sprung with spring, Stal)l with* steel, Stamm with 
stem, ©tocf with stick, ©trout with stream. The words 
in which ft is preceded by a lung vowel have been 
given above; Power of the vowels 6, c. In all other 
words the vowel before the jl is short. 

£ see under ff above. 

$, t sounds as t in English. — Before ta, ta, fo, ttt, tC in 
foreign suffixes it sounds like ts: mar*tia(ifcf), ^ar^tiale, 
£er*tia, vene'tidnifd); 2>r*tiar; @cnjitfla=tion, $rodama* 
tion, 9ta*t(on, £rflina*tton, 9Ro*tien, >4>or*tion, ©taction; 
Gpa*tium, ©ro^ttuS, ^rlvdtu0 ; ^Ja-ticnt, £tuo=tfent. 
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<$$, t$ (never divided) sounds like t, but lengthens 
the vowel of the root in which it occurs, both when it 
precedes and when it follows it: %f)al dale, getfyan done, 
Sfytan, 24)tane, Sljat, Unflatij, 9kt!), Stomas, £l)on, 
XI)or, $|ron, 9?otfy, totl), Sfyrijlen*t§um , fttaig'ttyum, 
tl)im, Xfyur, SRutlj, 9tu*tlje, $ljau, tfyeuet, $ljee, Sljeet, 
3Retl) r Xfyiet, 2$intian, mte*t$en, rietl). The root vowel 
is short only in $cm*tl)er panther, £l)utm tower, 
3Btrtljj host and their derivatives, as 2^urmd)en turret, 
ti*ittf)4id) hospitable, and in words from the Greek in 
which the vowel is followed by more than one con- 
sonant, as ^attljenon, Drttyograp^ie, $l)tytfu6. 

I see 3. 

SB, tt in originally German words always like f : 
Stoter, SBogel, 93olf, »<m, *>or, ut (prefix), SBetten, SSett 
(names), 2$4me, SSetter, 93ielj, fciel, t»ter. & in foreign 
words at the beginning like v, but at the end like /> 
SSagabonb, aSanbalc, vsotii), 93ulfan, 9Bcfut» , toibrirm,. 
QJtpcr, gSiftr, SBtfite , SRotto. When followed by a 
vowel the 9~ sounds like v: 2Rott*tte, toc[u«&if$. 

SB, to always like v: 2Bal&, SBaQ, warm, SBaffer, 
SBo^c, 2Bolfe, 2Bolle, Start; SBunbet, 2Burft; 2Betb, 
SBeibe, n>eif, toeben, 9Bel), SBBetter ; une, mtO), SBtnb, 
2Bitttt>e, f$tt>a$, fcfwor, fc^tner , @c|>n>efier , f^wmbcn, 
g&we, SRowe. 

Jp/ £ like x or rather like ks: Santippt\ SKeranbet, 
9lrt, Drljoft, SeroS, (Seamen, ftr^9Birtur. 

3/ J and % (divided t — 3 or, as well, j — - 3) sounds 
like sharp t followed by a gentle s, the t being 
virtually the essential sound. 3' i occurs at the begin- 
ning, as jal)[en, jatym, 3afyn, japfen, 3oll, 3unber, 3urtge, 
aaufen, jejjn, jerren, 3^ 8"™™™/ 3*™, swanjtg, jnwlf, 
3tt>e|a. 

The vowel followed ly g or ft is always short; the 
difference being merely orthographical, as the ft is 
used directly after the vowel, the § after diphthongs 
and consonants: ®lat*je, ©tons, RaUp, $auj, frafcjen, 
fitang, tfloft, Sotjen, §ol$, ©$11*3/ S^urje, @$muft, 
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fd)imm}eftt , $eijen, Jjefcjen, #etj, fd)melgcn, fd)merjen, 
©eij, 9Wj, ffreuj, ©Itfr, bluyrfn, £tt*je, £inj, ©Me, 
S^i* $ilj, SBift, n>tn}ig. Such Geographical names as 
®lafe for ©lag, ©raft for ©rag, (both long), ©rrifr, 
<5d)(ety and 3*ifr# are abnormal. 

Some innovations in orthography recently attempted 
on onesided theoretical grounds as phonetic spelling, as 
well as the resuscitation of old fashions, viz: the wri- 
sing of nouns with small instead of with capital initial 
letters are decided disadvantages, particularly to the 
foreign student. 

D. PUNCTUATION. 

This Portion as well as the following containing the abbreviations, 

to be referred to by advanced pupils only. 

German punctuation follows simple and definite 
rules and is therefore easily learned. 

1* The FULL STOP (.)> bet $ u n Ft, is equivalent 
to the English period and demands a decided pause. 

2* The semicolon (;), ba$ ©emifolon, is equi- 
valent to the full stop and is used at the end of one 
sentence if a close internal connection with the fol- 
lowing sentence is to be indicated, the two sentences 
being otherwise separable. The sentence following 
the semicolon does not begin with a capital unless its 
first word be a noun ; as, 3<f> f ann c8 nid)t fmten ; id) 
furcate, e$ tft ntd)t t)ter.* I cannot find it, I fear it is 
not here. 

3. The COMMA (,) &a6 ftomma, differs in its 
application from the English comma. It indeed af- 

* In giving German illustrations to the grammatical rules the 
author has throughout observed these two principles. I. He has pre* 
ferred such words as, being akin to the English, coald be readily under- 
stood and might leave the attention undivided for the appreciation 
of the role in question. 2. He has, as far as possible, avoided the intro- 
duction of such grammatical elements into these illustrations as cannot 
be comprehended from the knowledge already acquired during the pro- 
gress through the work. 
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fords an opportunity for replenishing the lungs with 
air, yet it does not indicate a separating pause, but 
demands rather a raising of the voice, in such a manner 
as to signify a logical connection of .the preceding with 
the following part of the sentence. It is placed, 

a. In enumerating equal elements of a sentence, 
to be comprehended under one idea, except when 
they are coupled by the conjunctions unb and, obet or 9 
as; 3Bet0, @el6, ftotlj, 93tolef, S3fau, ®tutt unb ©<f>tt>arj 
fin> gtorben. White, yellow, red, violet, blue, green 
and black are colours. (Sx fptang t)otrt)drt6, rudroatW, 
fcittvaxtd, auf unb m'eber. He sprang forward, back- 
ward, sideways, up and down. @te fatten, foremen, 
jingm obet fdjteten fotttt)<tytenb. They laugh, speak) 
sing or cry continually. 

b. Also when words addressed to a person are in- 
terrupted by a vocative, the latter must be placed be* 
tween two. commas. 2Bunfcf)e bit, Itebet greimb, Dot 
SlUem tin ftarfeS §erj. Wish for thyself, dear friend, 
before everything a strong heart. The same is the 
case with nouns and adjective clauses when used in 
apposition; as, 2)et s D?ann, etn ©artner, toax ntdjt ju 
Jpaufe. The man, a gardener, was not at home. 2Btr, 
fcit langen Saljren greunbe, ttetftanben unS balb. We, 
friends for many years, soen understood each other. 
£>ie SWtf^ung, grim t>on §atbe, roar ntdjt 16$U#. The 
mixture, green in colour, was not soluble. 2)(c @ee, 
bic tt?tlbe, twite, rauf^t unb jc&aumt. The sea, the wild 
wide (sea), rushes and foams. 

c. In simple sentences also an antithesis is marked 
by a comma. 2)u mufjt fprtngen, nic&t Hettern. You must 
spring, not climb. £anbetn, nityt marten, ift mem 3J?otto. 
Act, not wait, is my motto. 

d* The cemma is used in compound sentences be- 
fore the relative pronouns and all those conjunctions 
which express the relation of the clause (sentence) 
which they introduce, to another part of the same com- 
pound sentence. In these cases even as there is no comma 

a* 
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in English so in German the reader should not pause 
bat only mark by the voice the logical continuity 
of the idea of the compound sentence. ®tc$ , ob er 
ljtet tft. See if he is here. Aoutme, n>cmt bu fannft. 
Come whenyou can. ®a<jf mix, tt>et ft tft, »ad cr tft, 
IDO et tft. Tell me who he is, what he is, where he 
is. (§3 tft bad ©efte, ba* id) l>abe. It is the best that 
1 have. S)te$ ift ntdjt bcc s Dlann, ben i<f) fu<f>e. This 
is not the man whom I seek. If the leading clause 
is interrupted by an inserted dependent clause, the 
inserted clause must be placed between two commas: 
£et ©atten, toelcfcen bu tM>ft» tft mem. The garden, 
that you see, is mine. (See Section XXX. compound 
sentences, dependent clauses.) 

. e. Clauses containing an infinitive with jtt (to) 
are not separated by a comma when, as usual, they 
contain- the object of the leading assertion. 3$ ^offe 
metne gteunbe ju fetyen. I hope to see my friends. 

f Adverbial phrases, which are placed between 
commas in English, are separated by commas in Ger- 
man only when several of them are enumerated or 
when used antithetically as above. Sffiir fucf)ten bid) tm 
§aufe, fat ©arten, auf bet ©ttafce. We sought you in 
the house, in the garden, in the street. A sentence 
like: He stated, on behalf of his brother, who was 
absent, that, on his return, he would meet his friends, 
must accordingly be punctuated in German: He stated 
on behalf of his brother , who was absent, that on his 
return he would meet Aw friends. 

4. The COLON (:) 2)et Dofepelpunf t is used 
before every verbatim quotation. @r fagte: fomme mot* 
gen. He said, come to-morrow. Also when a clause 
is to be introduced as expressing a logical consequence 
of the preceding assertion or its object as wf erred by 
the speaker without the use of a conjunction. ^)terait6 
fofgt: er mufj fein 9te<#t aufgeben. Hence it follows 
that he must give up his right. @$ ift Hat: et ttiU 
m$t fommen. It is clear that he does not wish to 
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come. (SxxeiU nt<$t f omnten : man mup tyn noffytgen. He 
will not come, hence one must compel him. 

The colon is also used in classifying 1 and owmep- 
ating objects. 35te ^topfyeten ftnb : 3fefaia6, SefemtaS ic, 
the prophets are Isaiah, Jeremiah &c. (5$ ^tebt raefytew*** 4 
Slrten : tie rotfye, bte roetf e, i>te gelbe 9lofe, bte SBooStdJfe- 
There are several species, the red, the white, the yellow 
rose, the moss rose. — From its nature it will be seen 
that the colon is but an intensified comma, and that 
the pause which it demands, must be preceded by a 
decided raising of the voice, so as to excite the 
expectation of the hearer. The colon in fact replaces 
the words thtts, as follows, hence &c. 

The rest of the marks of punctuation have the same 
force as in English ; yet it must be observed that the 
different construction of the German language requires 
more expression, that is, a more decided interrogative 
and exclamatory accent before the gtagejetc&en (?) 
and the SluSrufungd^etcfien (!) the latter as well as 
the ©ebanfenjlttcfc (— ) being used with some dis- 
cretion. The inverted commas 2lnfuljnmg$jeid}en are re- 
presented by ^preceding and" following the quotation, 
fer fogt: „2Btr moflen fefyen." He says, k we will see. 1 

THE APOSTROPHE ( ' ) is the sign of an elided e or i 
and sometimes even ei in the words eine, etnem, 
etnen, etnet,- as, '9 tji ]$at for e$ tft [pat. 'Tis late, 
©el'ge 9iu$ for feltge *Ru&, blessed rest. 8Bat' i<$ bet 
<Sturm, td) fang* eu<$ luft'ge Swber , (mare, fdnge, I it* 
ftige). Were I the storm, I'd sing you merry songs. 
'$ mar 'ne talU $la6)t for e6 mar etne, Twas a cold 
night. fBlit 'nem (etnem) ©prunge, with a spring. 
93or 'net (etner) $Pforte, before a gate, gur 'nen 
(etnen) Scaler, for a dollar. 

E. ABREVIATIONS. 

a.a.©.(auiangefiil)ttenDrte) la. S). (auger 5)ienften) re- 



in the work referred to. 



tired from service. 
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a. ©. (an bet 2>ojfe) on the 

Dosse. 
a. 5R. (am SWain) on the 

Main. 

a. D. (an bet Dber) on the 
Oder. 

Sep. (SBanco) bank money. 
<£♦ 5R. (<Som>ention$*9Runje) 

Convention money. 
(Sour. (Sourant) Currency. 

b. j>. (bad fyeijjt) that means. 
b. i (ba$ tfl) that is. 
befal. (beSflleic&en) likewise. 
b. 3. (biefe* 3a&te$) (lat. 

c. c. anni currentis) of 

this year. 
b. 91. (Mefe* donate) of 

this month. 
|f. (seq.J and the follow- 
ing (pages etc.) 
geb. (geboren) torn, also like 

the French nee preceding 

a lady's maiden name. 
|*fc (t) (flejlotben) died. 

it. (&err) Mr. 

>w. (#etm) to Mr. 
i. 3- m 3afyre) in the year, 
m. 0. 10. (mef)r ober n>eni- 

(jet) more or less. 
It. <£(t. (nad> (Sljrifto) after 

the birth of Christ 
#ert 5R. Stt. Mr. so and so. 

SDet W- 3Rullet, the said 

Muller. 
QU&ft* the thing or person 

in question. 
©. (^eitc) page, 
f. (ftel)e) (lat. 0. vuk^ see. 
®t (@anct) Saint 



«. a. tn. (unb anbete mefyt) 

and others. 
U. bftl. (unb berglef^en) and 

the like. 
it* f. f. (unb fo fort) and 

so forth. 
u. f. Uh (unb fo tteiter) and 

so on. 
¥. (£bt. 0>ot G&rijio) before 

the birth of Christ* 

toctgl or 9g(. 0>etfllei$e) 

compare. 
9* 3* (twrtgen 3a$te6) last 

year. 
*. 2R. (voriflen SRonaW) last 

month. 
*C. &c. 
5. ». Quro 8eifotel) for 

instance. 
j. @. (aura ©rempel) for 

example. 
In addressing persons by 

their titles in letters <8n>. 

@n>t. — (@uet) Your, 

((Sum) Yours — occur; 

as, @n>. (Srcellenj, your 

excellency. <£». 3rcaje» 

ftdt (Sure iWajeftat) your 

majesty. 
Similarly in documents, 

newspapers etc. 
©. 9R. (Seine SRajefiat) 

His Majesty. 

3&- 2»aj- (3&ro SRajefiat) 
Her Majesty. 

I. (fontqlfi) rojral. 
I. I. (fatfet(i<&) imperial. 
#. or. $oJ. (#o$eit) High- 
ness. 
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®urd)l. CDur$lau<$t f ) sere- 1 A. M. (anno mundi) in the 



nissimus) Serene High- 
ness etc 
Others like A. D. (anno 
domini) in the year of 
our Lord. 



•year of the world, 
N.fe. (nota bene) observe. 
P. S. postscript, as in 

English. 



Section III. 

THE ACCENT OR STEESS. 

A. THE ACCENT IN SIMPLE WORDS. It has been 
repeatedly stated (See Sound of the Vowels 2, and p. 3, 
the sound of e) that the power of the German root 
vowels demands the preservation of a soft and (almost 
mute) e in the .second syllable of many words in which 
that € is not pronounced in English. Hence the pre- 
dominance of dissyllabic simple words with gentle suf- 
fixes containing an e forms a characteristic feature of 
the German when compared with the English language. 
The intervening of these suffixes and also of many 
prefixes and little words with a soft e between stronger 
syllables, not merely prevents that harshness, complained 
of where the nature of this soft e is not under- 
stood, and where the successive syllables are care- 
lessly pronounced with equal force, but it even ren- 
ders the language mellow, imparts to it a fine musi- 
cal rhythm, and makes it eminently fit for the render- 
ing of the complicated metrical forms of the ancients. 
(See Section XXXII) Comp : 2>tefe brazen SBdnnet tyaben 
atte {enc grotto Xfyatm getljatt, with These brave men 
have done all those (yon) great deeds. 

<5tttad)e, JjetTge ftluib M 6ange$, Arise, thou holy flood of song, 

Unfc raufdje fort in ftoJjen 2Boaen, And rush forth in proud waves 

Stag mm ber SWactjt &e$ fu$eit That by the might of the sweet 

$lange$ sound 

€>i<f) fityle jebed £er$ gejogen. Each heart may feel itself drawn. 
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The word lef>ttt'big alive, vivid, from Iffcert to live is the only 
strange instance of a suffix accented instead of the stem. 

Indeed, so much is the language averse to a suc- 
cession of strong syllables that even in the declension 
of nouns and adjectives a soft e or a syllable contain- 
ing it is added to words devoid of it in the nomina- 
tive as aWann man, 9Bannc8 man's, SRanne to man 9 
Scanner men,- gut good, gute, gutem, guten, gutcr (in- 
flectional forms). 

B. THE ACCENT IN COMPOUND WORDS is decidedly 

influenced by the law explained above, so that 

1. in compound nouns, adjectives , verbs and nume- 
rals the accent rests entirely on the first component, 
the second part being utterly reduced on behalf of the 

first. ©Ia6'^<m$, {taitfi'freunb, batif'fcat thankful, $axt' s 
fyerjtg hardhearted, ^atlb^aben to handle, tecbt'ferttgen to 
justify, aebt'jefyn eighteen, fec&'jel)n sixteen, ettt'mal once, 
Jfoei'mal twice etc, (See below 4 & 5). 

Exceptions: The accent is on the SSCO&d component in the 
divine attributes atfge'genroarriQ omnipresent, TOge'genroart omni- 
presence, aftgu'tig allgracious, aUgeredjt' atyust, allmdcfy'ttg almighty, 
atfam'fe alhvise, atlttuff'enb omniscient and the nouns derived from 
these (except fUtmatyt); farther Wrm^cr^tg, merciful and alTbatm> 
tjet'jjtg allmerciful; also the compounds of all with terms of time 
atfia^r'Ud) annual, allmo'itatlid) monthly, attodd^entlid) weekly, atU 
tdg'Ucfy daily (but aft'ta^Ud) common) aUmd^Ud^ gradually and the 
compounds of aUct like aller^ocfyft' most high, aUcrltebfi' most 
dear, <Htteman'nen Alemanni, augeror'*bentltdj extraordinary and 
$<m$tfdd)li$ mainly, in notl)tt>trtbig , tourtberfdjon , the accent rests 
better on the first component. Others like untettf)d'mg submissive, 
nneberljo'len to repeat are explained under the Prefixes Section 
IV, C, p. 30. 

2. In all words with separable prefixes (See Sec* 
tion IV, B,) the prefix alone is accented, as: 

ab'gefyen to go off, auS'gefjen to. go out^ em'faQen to 
fall in, SUi'gang departure, ©in'gang entrance. (The 
vowel of these prefixes is not c except in few.) 

It must be noticed that when the separable prefix itself is a 
compound word it follows rule 4, below and that the prefixes bytct^ 
uber, urn, unter, aoH, ttneber, (See S. IV, C,) are accented 
only when separable. 
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3* Suffixes have either no accent at all, as, fie'tig 
steady, glucf'licf) lucky, 3ung'ltng youth, fflein'fyeit small- 
?? ess, or at most a very subordinate accent, as iljeil'ljaft 
(part having) participient, tt>on'nefam winsome, greunb;* 
fdjaft friendship, Ste'ttyum bishopric. 

The suffix ei also Bat in the word effenbar' manifest only, 
however, have the accenjfc, as ^tr^nfi' medicine, $eit$elet' hypocrisy \ 
€>clat>«ei' slavery; similarly (ei in emeriti', in the sense of all 
the same {to a person). 

4. On the other hand. In compound adverbs, con- 
junctions and prepositions the accent rests on the se- 
cond component: bergatl' uphill, bergab' downhill, %tx- 
DOt' forth, toother', DorttuS' before, Ijerttad)' afterwards, 
nacbbit 1 thereafter, mbeft'fen meanwhile, flegemVber over 
against, uberauS' exceedingly, juttn'ber contrary to. The 
only exceptions are al'fo thus, bett'nocf) and yet, and the 
compounds of fjalb, mal$ and wcirtS .which are rather 
suffixes. 

5. However, in words composed with the demon- 
strative pronoun or with the demonstrative adverbs 
ftiet here, bfl, bort there , the Demonstrative has the 
accent whether it be the first or second part; bicS'fett 
on this side } uberbteS' moreover, ba'mit with that, W- 
nati) after that, nacbbettt' after that, bem'nad), bem'gemafj 
according to , : that fcotbem' before this; fctefmit here- 
with, bottom, ba'ljin thereto, allfjiet', barter' at this 

place. 

Sift in some compounds is not demonstrative and has merely 
the force of HP and is then of course not accented; battttt', with 
it, bafcott of it, baratt* out of it (See S. VIII. 1) bajjet' along, 
bafjitt' away. 

6. In words of foreign origin the accent (because 
their formation was not readily understood) is mecha- 
nically placed on the last syllable. Ex.: Slutotitttt, 
@(egatt$, £atmonte, patron, ^Rebellion; unless that syl- 
lable has been- germanized as in SfjatdC'ter, Sapi'tel 
when the accent is given to the syllable preceding it, 
as is also done with the suffix ifcfj* (Deviations from 
this rule will be given in the list of suffixes, Section V.) 
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C. THE ACCENT IN SENTENCES, being altogether of a 
logical nature, rests of course precisely on the word 
on which it is placed in English, no matter where 
these words may be placed in the German sentence, 
as iti) fyabe ben 3Ramr gefefyen, I have seen the man. 

ObS. As the pupil, however, is very apt from not understand- 
ing the German sentence he reads, to contract awkward and mecha- 
nical habits, it is of the greatest importance that his exercises from 
the very beginning should be such as he can readily Comprehend. 

Bnt even then the pupil must be guarded against file following: 

1« The accent resting in English on the Object, as / have seen 
the man', and this object standing frequently at the end, the pupil 
is apt to place the accent in German mechanically on the last 
word although this may be found to be the verb; as, 3$ $aoe ben 

aftamt gefeft'en instead of 3d) ^aU ben SDtamt' gefe^en. 2* The pupil, 

commencing the sentence with a good will but not being able to 
carry it through, is apt to give undue force to the beginning and 
on the other hand to droop towards the end, as bet"" Qlarten'" ift" 
ntd)t' fefjr lang, while logic demands the very opposite: ber ©attcn 
if* tttd)t fe$r lang', the garden is not very long',' ify bin for t<§ bin' 
/ am Ac. Here it must be reiterated that the Object of pronun- 
ciation and accentuation is best attained by the most moderate 
and gentle application. $♦ From one or the other reason the 
articles and prepositions, which are the least accented parts of the 
sentence, are generally pronounced with undue Weight and in this 
regard too the pupil's attention must be carefully kept up. 

D. EMPHASIS may, of course, as in English, be laid 
on any part of the sentence for which the speaker 
desires to claim the particular attention of the nearer 
apart from the logical nature of his communication ; 
as, 2)er SKann' iff xdty alt, The man (not the wo- 
man) is not old, 3)er SRamt ifi ni$t alt and bet 
SJZann ifl tlityt' alt, u 1 and is not? old, (for instance 
in contradicting,) 3)er 2Rann ijl nity alt 1 not o/rf, (rather 
young). 
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Section TV. 
PREFIXES. 

For farther details see Sections XX & XXXI, the facts giren 
here having reference mainly to accentuation and orthography. 

Leading Remarks. 1. Prefixes are properly component 
parts of the word and are therefore always distinctly 
syllabled by themselves, as be*enben to end, befallen 
to befall, ent-artcn to degenerate, ab*bre$en to break off, 
aufcatfymtn to exhale, befclegen to lay by, jiMegen to 
lay to, &or*rennen to run before. 

2. Prefixes are either accented or not accented 
(See below 4). • 

3. Prefixes occur in nouns, adjectives and other 
parts of speech; but they are of most importance 
in verbs. 

4. In verbs, three classes of prefixes must be 
distinguished. 

a. The inseparable prefixes be, tmp, tnt, tt, ge, 
MT, tft, which are never accented, and $iltte? and 
ttribet, not accented in verbs farther out, m\%, 1M and 
ur, which are generally accented. 

b. separable prefixes (See below B). These are 
always accented* 

c. The words bnrc&, filter, tun, ttntet, Dell fcieber, 

which sometimes assume the character of inseparable 
and unaccented and sometimes that of separable and 
accented prefixes, may be called doubtful. (See 
C below). 

(The lists given under a and c above must be com- 
mitted tojnfcmory immediately after the first lesson on 
pronunciation, because they are indispensable both for 
correct accentuation and for the formation of verbs. 
All prefixes not given above are always accented, be- 
cause separable.) 
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A. INSEPARABLE PREFIXES are those which, like 
the English be in befall never occur otherwise than 
joined to the word. Of these the following seven have 
no accent: be (Engl, be), etttp or cttt (e, ex), tt (forth, 
thoroughly)^ gt * (is affirmative and in nouns collective 
like com), tict (for, farther, too far), jet (expressing 
dissolution & destruction), (Set sounds almost like ft, 
get like tsr.) Examples: befreden to deck, to cover, 
entbecEen to discover, cmpfatlgen to receive, to obtain 
out of, entfprtngen to escape, erblu^en to bloom forth, 
erfrieten to freeze to death, aelmgen to sueceed with, 
getotnnen to win, fcetbannen to banish, t>etitte(ren to in- 
crease, tterlctten to mislead, jerftreuen to disperse, ger* 
trclen to crush, jerfcblagen to smash. 

• The words fcitttet behind and ttribet against, con- 
trary, when prefixed to verbs, as well as all prefixes 
of foreign origin are inseparable and unaccented, as 
Jjtnterkffen to bequeath, tt>tbetfte$en to resist, abbi'ren 
to add, Concert' concert, *Ptoteftant' prolestant.. 

Of the following four inseparable prefixes ttltt oc- 
curs only in Sltttlifc countenance and atttiDorten to ans- 
wer and its derivatives, and is acc&ted; wif (Engl. 
mis or dis) is accented except in miffal'len to displease, 
tttifgllVcfen and mi$ra'tf)m to fail, mifgdn'nen to 
grudge; tttt (short, Engl, e, un, in) mostly accented 
(see below) ; ttt (long, Engl, prime, elementary) always 
accented except in utpldfc'lid) all on a sudden and 
Utfyrtttl^Iid) originally. 

* The use of ge as a prefix is explained Stict. V. A. 8. 

Note. The prefix Utt, sometimes accented and sometimes not 
offers a real difficulty. What Becker and his repeaters have said about 
it is unsatisfactory. The author can only offer the following results 
of his investigation, as approaching the point as nearly as possible. 

Un has the accent. 1. When followed by a simple noon, as 

tttt'banf ingratitude, tttt'glucf misfortune, Un'menfcj) brutal man; 
only ba8 Ungcfdjt' the hap or chance has the accent on the stem. 

2. In all adjectives derived from the above compounds, as 
uri'lMmtbatwigrafefuf, uit'gltkfltd) unfortunate, im'menfdjttd) inhuman. 
The adverb unmCttfc&'K* vastly has the accent on the stem. 
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S. an is accented in all compounds with Simple adjectives, 
as Bit ebel ignoble, utt'frei unfree, utttt>Cife unwise. 

4- In all adjectives in fg, as un'Qlciubig infidel, Utt'ricfotifJ in- 
correct, ezoept in unabK'fjtg unremitting, unfttei'tig indisputable, 
unta'belifl unblameable, and unjdjj'ttg innumerable. 

5. In all adjectives in if<$, as utl'&iblifd) umeriptural, nil'* 
gtatmnatifd) ungrammalicat. 

6. In all adjectives in fam, as tttt'bulbfam intolerant, Utt'tocg* 
fdm pathless, except unauf^alt'fam irresiraittable. 

7. In all adjectives formed with the present or past participles 
of a verb. When in the latter the un is followed by another pre- 
fix it is accented only when a. contrary is asserted, as Uttbebttft' 
not covered, ttlt'bcbccft not covered. 

Un is generally not accented in the adjectives in Bflt and ltd) 
(unless they are derived from nouns), as unfe$l'bar unfailing, un* 
fterlHid) immortal. When in these the un is followed by another 
prefix, the stem has the accent, as unbeffeg'bar invincible, unttcr* 
tDUttb'bar invulnerable, unauofjpteifj'lid) unspeakable, unttnbetftcfi'* 
lid) irresistible, unttncber&ttttg'Ud) irretrievable. In adjectives with 
Wlge ending in ltc&, un has the accent, as ttn'Qcbrdutfjttd), utt'gcs 
todynliti) unusual. 

B. SEPARABLE prefixes. All prefixes not included 
in the above lists are called separable, because they 
may or may not be joined to the verb of which they 
form a component , somewhat like or in the English 
onset and set on and out set and set out Many 
adverbs and prepositions are used as separable prefixes ; 
the latter are marked in the lists Section VI by aste- 
risks, as to the former Section XX, Note 1. may be referred 
to. Separable prefixes are detached, from verbs only 
when these are not at the end of the grammatical clause and 
then the prefixes invariably stand at the end themselves. 
Wherever the separable prefix stands it has the principal 
accent not only in the word but even in the whole clause ; 
as, $)a$ Sdjiff tfi ab'gefeaelt. The ship has sailed. SBann 
fegelt ba$ @$tff ub'? When does the ship sail? %S) famt 
e$ md)t att$' foremen. I cannot pronounce it. 6pri(|) c$ 
laut ttUi'. Pronounce it loudly. 2>te @aat roar cin'= 
gepfKigt. The seed was ploughed in. 2)ic SfKanner pflu* 
gen trie @aat eitt'. The men are ploughing seed in the. 
(The prefix eitt stands for the prepositions in, into.) 
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ObS. Knowing the inseparable and the doubtful prefixes by 
heart the pupil can easily infer what prefixes are separable and need 
not commit them to memory. 

Of two separable prefixes forming a compound, only 
the second is accented; as, fyettJOt'gefenbet sent forth, 
t>Ot$et'flcfenbet sent before, premised, DOTttttJ'gefe&t pre- 
sumed, auSemanbet'jjefireut strewn asunder, scattered. 

C. DOUBTFUL PREFIXES, Are the following: burdj 
through, fiber over, across, um around, over again, 
down, Utttct under, down, toll full and ttHfbcr again, 
back. These are separable and accented when their 
force in the compound is quite literal, as btttd)'- 
btingen to get through, 2)cr 9tegen btang btttcb 1 The 

rain got through; but they are inseparable and un- 
accented when the compound word has an abstract 
meaning, as burd)bttn'ftttt to permeate, to pervade. 2)a6 
©tft burcfcbtittgt' ben Draant$mu$. The poison pervades 
the organism. When followed by the sign of the past 
participle ge, or by the sign of the infinitive Jtt, these 

Srefixes are always separable and accented, as bet 
tegen tt>at bureb'gebrungen , — begann bureb'jubrhtgen. 

The rain had got through, — began to get through. 
Thus the verb fefcen to set with the separable prefix 
fibet over means to put across, to cross a river. 
Hence: £>te Sranjofen fefcten in 2»affe ti'ber, — ttmrbm 
m935tentt'bergefe&t, — begannen fi'ber jufe^en ; The French 

crossed in masses, — were crossed in boats, — began 
to cross. On the other hand the inseparable com- 
pound ubetfe'^en means to translate (words etc,); as, 
5)te gmnjojen uberfet'jen manage* 9Bu$, — f)abm ubet= 
fefct,' — wfffen jit uberfet'jen. The French translate 
many a book, — have translated, — know how to 
translate. 

Hot all compounds formed with these words have 
a double meaning. However either the meaning, or the 
position of the prefix according to the above rule will 
assist the pupil in finding the proper accent. Thus 
um'fterfm to knock over, because literal, umge'ben 
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fetched back, tmebetfrolt' (p. part.) repeated, tM'tet* 
fc&lagen to /Wd under, unterfala'gett to embezzle, 

Obs. It will be found that neither the above rale respecting 
the meaning of these compounds nor another sugestion, originally 
made by the Anther, via: to distinguish them as separable when their 
English equivalent is of Saxon , and as inseparable, when it is of 
Classical or French origin (See S. XX, Note 2), would suffice to 
guide the pupil safely in all cases. The Author has therefore in 
his. New Conversational Exercises "German Life and Manners'' devo- 
ted a special exercise to their interpretation and he farther advises 
the pupil to pay strict attention to them in reading and to apply 
patiently to a good dictionary such as Dr. F. Kohler's where the 
accents are marked. 

When prefixed to a simple substantive the above 
words are always accented, and remain so in the deriv- 
atives of such compounds, as Um'ftanb circumstance, 
ttnt'fidnblidj detailed, Utt'tcrfd&iet) difference, un'tetf$ieblt<$ 
differently. (Notice: SSoIljttg' execution. 

Note 1. The use of Winter as a separable prefix, is not to be 
recommended; expressions like f) in' terpen to go to a back room t 
^in'terbringm to swallow being inelegant. 

2. Sot is unaccented only in t>or$an'ben at hand, tttttreff'tid) 
excellent, ttorjug'lid) pre-eminent. 

3u is separable and accented in verbs, as ju'fetyen to 
look on; ii) fat) jit' I looked on. It is also accented 
in all other words except in the adjective jufrie'ben con- 
tented, and as the first component of prepositions and 
adverbs. 

3u (to) used as the sign of the infinitive, must be 
distinguished from the separable prefix jU, and is 
never accented, as ju'jufetyen. 
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Section V. 

IERIVATION A. CHANGE AHD MODIFICATION OF 
THE VOWEL. B. SUFFIXES. 

ObS. The main points of this section must be quite briefly 
noticed at the outset so as to give the pupil a general notion of 
die formation ot the words with which he had to deal and 
thus to make his work more intelligent and interesting. With 
a view to this, the facts have been treated in the closest con- 
nection with the English. They will be easily understood , and as 
they besides greatly facilitate accentuation, conjugation , compar- 
ison etc.; the progressing pupil will find it advantageous to refer 
frequently to this section, without, however, trying to form deriv- 
atives or compounds by himself. 

1* The foundation of a language is its Hoots. 

In all the so called Indo-European languages u e. 
languages akin to the Sanskrit^ the roots are of one syl- 
lable only. But even suffixes and terminations are origin- 
ally roots which to some extent have lost their form. 

2* Heal roots (not derived stems) are in German 
as in English to be found mainly in those verbs which 
have erroneously been termed irregular verbs, and in 
which the vowel undergoes a change in the different 
tenses such as; 

sing sang sung 

ftttgen fang gefmtgen 

and these verbs are therefore called radical verbs. 

They are of course the most ancient and their con- 
jugation is called the ^Strong Conjugation*" 

ObS. The list of these verbs, given in Section XII. must almost 
from the outset be COmmited to memory, in moderate .portions. 

Even many verbs that no longer follow the strong 
conjugation were originally radical verbs. 

3. The first form of derivation appears in the 
Stems formed simply from the roots of verbs and 
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therefore, like these, monosyllables ; as in the English 
a break from to break, a drive from to drive, a shoot 
from to shoot.* Here the stems are formed from the 
present 

It is more in their nature however to spring from 
imperfects and past participles , showing their changed 
vowels ; like, a drove, a shot, a drift. Often they show 
a vowel not now appearing in the conjugated verb; 
like a breach, a song. 

ObS. In English this form of derivatives and regular deriva- 
tion on the whole is limited since, owing to the introduction of 
the Norman French, words of classical origin have been extensively 
substituted for the Saxon derivatives; as broken, fr&CtUSj hence 
fracture, fraction, (Ger. 93rud) from Bremen;) driven, pulsus, hence 
impulse, (Ger. Xxitb from treiben to drive.) 

Such simple stem forms are of importance to the 
pupil, as the German nouns above formed as almost 
invariably modify the vowel in the plural: as gall a 
fall, a case (from fallen to fall) plural gille falls, 
cases, Smnf a potion and XtUnt a drink from ttinfen, 
tranf, getrunfen to drink pi. ZxanU, glu£ a river 
(from flteien to flow), <&tf)\\$ a shot (from f(f)tejjen to 
shoot) pi. glupe, ©djujje. 

4* Also many adjectives are simple stem forms; 
as tvati) awake (from tt>adi)en to wake) brad) fallow 
(land) (from bredjen to break), glatt smooth (from to 
glide), frol) glad from freuen to rejoice. 

5t Another form of primary derivatives are 
those verbs formed from radical verbs, often by a 
change of the vowel. These are of the weak con- 
jugation and have a transative or causative meaning; 

as, (egen to lay, legtc laid, gelcgt laid,- to make lie 
(from Itegen to lie, lag lay, gelegen lain. 

* We give here the out lines of derivation in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, as sufficient for grammatical ends; without 
entering on the more philological aspect of the subject. It may 
hower be noticed that primitive roots are now recognised no longer 
exclusively in verbs, but also in pronouns, substantives and other 
words. 

3 
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fefcen to set, fefcte set, gefefct $e/; to »/afo fit 
from ft&en to sit, fa$ *a*, flefeffen *<tf.) 

Often the vowel of the radieal fonh is modified: 
as trdnfen to make drink, to saturate, from trinfen impf. 
tranf to drink, flofjen to moke flew, to set a floating, 
from fltcjkn impf. flo§ to flow, fufyreu to conduct 
from fflfyren impf. fttfyt etc. On the other hand verbs 
derived from derivatives as fludpten to put into safely 
from glucfyt flight (from fltebcn to flee), fri>fte(n to shi- 
ver, from gtoft frost (from frteren *o freeze) are secon- 
dary derivatives and like all derivatives of the weak 
form. 

6. Some Grammarians also consider as primary derivatives 
such nouns and adjective S as ad<) to the stem with the altered rowel 
one of the endings el, Clt, et when these have no obvious signi- 
ficance; as, 93ucfcl a hump, 93ugel hoop, 93ogen bow; all from bte* 
gen impf. hog to lend, 93iffcn a morsel, hitter bitter, both from 
bcifjen: to bite; %ti)kl a failing from fel;len to fail; WatitT generously 
active, from tnadnrt to wake. 

7. Farther to the same class of primary derivatives belong 
those nouns formed of the roots of radical verbs mostly by chang- 
ing the vowel and adding t; as galle a trap, 23lafe a bubble from 
hlafett to blow, %afyxt a ferry and gul;re a conveyance from fasten 
to move, €>yradje speech from fprecfyen (impf. fprad;) to speak etc., or 
adding b; as 3^ fne chose from jagen to chase, or be; as itunbe 
knowledge from fennen to know, fettrbe a burden from old — Ger. 
baren to bear. (Compare: gebdren.), or ft as Srunjr ardour from 
bre.nncn to bum, Jfunji art, skill; from fonnett to be able, or t; as in 
6aat seed from fden to soto, 9la\)t seam from ncifjm to sew, 5al;rt a 

journey from fasten, $Vifyt rearing from jiel)en to rear; or tt as 
gctyrte a track from fatyren, 93lutl;e a blossom from blu^en to bloom. 
The pupil may notice that the derivatives thus formed with e, 
b, be, ft/ t and te ; are generally like most abstracts of a feminine 
gender and that the ending t sharpens the preceeding B or g into 
? and c6; as in fd)retben to write, <Sd)rift scripture, btegen to fomf, 
23ud)t a £pwtf, or creek (bight.) 

& The Prefix ge* In the English versions of 
Becker's Grammar the words formed with the prefix 
ge are introduced as derivatives, ge being treated as a 
mere sound and according to Becker called the 
"Augment." 

Subsequent inquiries however have completely 
borne out J. Grimm's views according to which 
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gt is a real prefix and, like all other inseparable pre- 
fixes, originally a preposition. (J. Grimm's Deutsche 
Grammatik Bd. II, p. 434. As to the force of gc see 
Sect XX. Details 6. 

Its use with past part, is explained Sect. XX. A. c 
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Leading Remakks. 1* Besides the above primary 
derivatives, there are secondary derivatives formed by 
the addition of one or more suffixes to the stem. 

2* The force of the Suffixes appears sufficiently 
from the examples attached to the following lists, and 
it is only farther to be observed that the more primi- 
tive the meaning of a simple word the more certainly 
its vowel is modified in the secondary derivative. 

On the other hand, the addition of another suffix to 
a secondary derivative never affects its vowel. 

3* Except in the one or two cases stated, the native 
suffixes are not accented but the suffixes of foreign origin 
are strongly accented unless marked to the contrary. 

4* In pronouncing and syllabling, the suffix is se- 
parated from the word, only when beginning with a 
consonant; as, ftnb=ltd> childlike, bldu*lid) bluish. If the 
suffix commences with a vowel it receives the last 
consonant of the preceding syllable, as fin^bifcf) childish, 
fan-big sandy, la-ben to load, gu*iig kind (from gut 
good): but again it is separated when the preceding 
syllable ends in a vowel; as, S3rau-ec brewer, tljau*ig 

dewy. 

5* . The pupil should make himself familiar with 
the suffixes, but only those given under d. 2, 3, need 
be committed to memory; and full attention should be 
given to c Infinitive Suffixes. 

a. ADJECTIVE-SUFFIXES, as in the following examples : 
fcttt {accented only in offenbar manifest); bauf bar thank- 
ful fcenfbat (thinkable) imaginable, trtnfbat drinkable; 

3* 
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— e {euphonic) in 65fe wicked, base, mube tired, 
weary, roeife wise etc. ; — eft and tt in goiben of gold, 
golden, ftlbern of silver, silvery, n>oUen woollen ; — tt 
in bitter bitter, ftcfrtr secure, bcrliner of Berlin, lonboner 
of London; — CHt in eifern made of iron, ftemem 
made of stone; — £aft in fcfyamljaft modest, lebfyaft 
lively, meiftcrfyaft masterly; — td)t in regni(f)t rainy, 
neblidjt (nebulous) foggy; — tg in artig mannered, 
flufftfl fluent, liquid, fanfctfl sandy, nnnfcig windy; — 
ifdj in btblifd) biblical, ftnMfd) childish, ndrrtfcfc foolish; 

— ltd) in dltli# (old like) elderly, finblidj childlike, 
mutterlidjj motherly, fcdterlidj) fatherly; — Hd>t in gelb- 
lid)t, slightly yellowish, gtun(id)t slightly greenish; — 
fat* in folgfam tractable, furdjtfam timid, wonnefam 
blissful. Participles: bil'fcettb cultivating, fashioning, 
W'bettb living, tt>dt'meitb warming; — gebun'tttt bound, 
ttetbun'fcett obliged, erfcfyUVflett slain, gebil'bct educated, 
bclebt enlivened. 

Foreign: (all accented) abet, al, ant, at or air, at, 
el, ell, if, il, it), &g &c. » 

Note. German suffixes are often added to words of foreign 
origin ; the accent then rests on the syllable preceding the German 
suffix; as, pteferx»tr'bar preserrable, t&eatra'ltfcty theatrical, tnamer'Ud) 
mannerly. 

b. ADVERBIAL SUFFIXES: fltbi in eifenbS speedily, 
nirflenbS nowhere, (irgenfr any) twlIenW wholly; — Htfc 
in folglid) consequently, furjlid) a short time ago, tt>af)r* 
lid> verily; — lingS in i^duptlingS head foremost; rttlfingd 
a-straddle, fcitlingd from the side ; — mali in emfhnalfr 
once, etyeraal*, ttormalS formerly; — tyart£ in ru<ftt>dtt$ 
backwards, feittt)drt$ sideways, ttortvdttS forwards. 

c NUMERAL-SUFFIXES (partly with adjective force) : 

ettS, etlct, fad>, f<tl% mal; as, erfien* firstly, brittenS 
thirdly, einedei of one kind, fcreierlet of three kinds, 
em fad) simply, aierfdltig fourfold, einmal once, bretraal 
thrice* 

d. SUBSTANTIVE SUFFIXES. Of these, the following 
indicate gender. 
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1« THE MASCULINE: tVX, ig, Utg, Hllg, tfdj, fa»t; 

foreign: am, ant, ent, tux, or (which is not accented in the 
singular), phnv o're n ,* as, 25oc'tor, Tocto'ren doctors) etc. 
Examples: fJtt only in Sltfyem and Dbem breath; — 
ig in tfontg king, Stetttg radish; — ttlg in Shilling 
shilling, Bering herring; — ling in ^unfiling (from 
jung young) youth, <£>& fling (from ^}©f court) courtier, 
©d)tt>ad)ling (from fd[jit>a<f) weak) weakling; — rid) 
in ©finfetic^ (from ©an$ goose) gander, 9Butt)eTtc| 
(from SButi) rage) tyrant; — font only in Sklfam balm, 
@d)orfam obedience, ©etvaljrfam custody. 

2* THE FEMININE: fi (accented), $ett, itt or fottt, feit, 
f$ftft, ung; foreign: an*, enjj, te, if (sometimes unac- 
cented; masculine in Stafytiit Roman Catholic), ion, 
t»e, uc etc. Examples: — et ( — y) in SBtauerei' brew- 
ery > §ff<tyerei' fishing, fishejy, SRettetet, cavalry; — 
%tA ( — hood) in Jttnbfyeit childhood, Gtyrtftenfycit Christen- 
dom, $trif)ett freedom, SWe^eit majority, 2Kenfd$eit 
mankind, SBa^c^ett truth; — ttt pi. fatten female 
positions Sonigin queen, §emn mistress, ©rifm coun- 
tess, Sotoin lioness; — hit ( — city) 2Baf)rf)flfrigfett vera- 
city, SReuigfcit novelty, £ettltcf)feit lordliness, splendour, 
greunblidjtfeit kindness); — fdjafi (—ship) greunfcfcfcaft 
friendship, 93tuberfd)aft brotherhood, 9J?annfd^aft crew, 
Jpmfd&aft dominion; — - tutg ( — ing) 9?e$nung reckon- 
ing, SBarnung warning, geftung fastness, fortress, (St* 
faltung cold, ©cnefung recovery, SBirfung effect. 

Notft. It will be seen that the English suffixes do not always 
meet the corresponding forms in German , and therefore the pupil 
most not conjecture too freely, and should altogether abstain from 
forming derivatives. Comp. (£||riflen>Ijefct Christendom, with (Slmjien* 
ttyuiV ehrUttanityi ®ki<tyi)tit equality with 2Bal?rfd)anlicf)«feit like- 
lihood etc 

3* THE NEUTER is indicated by $ett (el^tt) and 
IttJt, which with the modification of the root vowel 
form the diminutives, generally employed as terms 
of endearment. Foreign: ment, h>, ium pi. ten (the last 
leaves the accent on the preceding syllable; as, @tu'* 
Hum study, ©tu'bfcn studies). Examples: SJiann man, 
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9Rdmt$en manikin, Stater father, 9?atcrd)en darling 
father, SKuiter mother, 9Wutter$en dearest mamma, 
£anb hand, £anbd)en little hand, £au$ house, £du$* 
dljett anb §du$lem little house, £>orf village, 356rf<$en 
pretty little village, SDfagb, SBatb maiden, Sffib^en girl. 

Rote 1. Before both snffixes the terminations t and ett are 
omitted; as, 93lume flower, ©lumpen and 93lumslcin floweret, gabm 
thread, gctbscfjen and J&bslein little thread, (Garten garden, ©driven 
and ©drt4cin little garden, ftofe rose, IRd^cfyen and [Rd&lein sweet 
little rose. If the root ends in a gnttaral; as, 93ud) book, SSasgett 
carriage, either (tilt is used; as, SfidMein little book, SBd{j*leitt 
little carriage, or both suffixes are combined in eld)Ctt; as, SBufyl* 
djCU, 9Bd$elc|etL SSo^cl bird forms, Soglcin or IBd^l^etl Kttle bird. 

Note 2. The suffix Icilt is rather quaint and less usually en- 
ployed than cfrert, as it occurs in Luther's translation of the Bible 
in a manner similar to the Engl, hath, speaketh; for instance, 
„8ctf[et bie ftinblein gu mil fommen." 'Suffer little children to come 
unto me.* „%a, $m, aber bod) cffen bic #unblein »<m ten SBrofamkin, 
bit pott ifjrer £errn £ifd)C fallen." 'Truth, Lord: yei tlie dogs eat of 
the crumbs Which fall from their masters table* (Comp. the Greek 
text) 

4* The following substantive suffixes occur with the 
different genders: be, ett, ettb, el, et, id)t, tttf, fol, fel, 
t^ttttt and numerous foreign suffixes. Examples: — be 
in SSefyorbe (f.) authorities, ©ebiiube (n.) building ; — en 
in primary derivatives ; as, SBagert (m.) waggon, Stegcn 
(m.) rain, @ifen (n.) iron; — ettb in Slfrenb,(tn.) evening, 
Xugenb (f.) virtue, 2)it$enb (n.) dozen; —el (frequent 
in primary derivatives) ^jagel (m.) hail, SWangel (f.) 
mangle, <se<jel (n.) sail; — et in SBacfer (m.) baker, 
SReiter (m.) rider, 2)auer (f.) duration, geuer (n.) fire; 

— td)t in £abid)t (m.) hawk, $el)rtd[)t (n.) sweepings; 

— tttfi in 2Bt(bnif$ (f.) wilderness, $Bilbnt§ (n.) likeness; 

— fat in 2riibfat (f. and n.) trouble, distress, 2)r<ytg* 
fal (n. from 2)rang throng) oppression; — fel in 2)ei5)fet 
(f.) pole, ©eroinfel (n.) whining; — tl)Utn in 3rrt^um 
(m.) error, 2Ba$$tfyum (n.) growth. 

e. SUFFIXES OF infinitives. All verbs of German 
origin have ett in the infinitive ; as (aben to load, bo^ren 
to bore, fallen to cool, raufdjen to rush etc. A diminu- 
tive form occurs in eUt; as, ld$eltt to smile from la* 
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<$eu to laugh; and a frequentative in tttt; as, ttummem 
to whimper, jtttcm to tremble. Verbs derived from 
neuas in I or t form the infinitive by adding a simple 
tt; as, nogeln to nail from 9tagel nail, feuern to fire 
from getter fire. 

Verbs of foreign origin take the suffix itett, which 
is accented in all its inflectional forms ; as, foemonftti'ren 
(demonstrarej to demonstrate, boti'reit (docere) to 
lecture, agi'rcn (agere) to 'act, poti'ten (polire) to 
polish; famtoliftr'en to symbolize, amufir^en to amuse, 
d)axmh'm to charm, franf'ir'en to pre-pay. In regiet'en 
(regere) to govern, and fpagier'en (spatiari) to walk 
about y i has been germanized into fe* In grunbtt'en 
to ground, to size, tyalbtVen to halve, fyanttr'en to handle, 
Ijauftr'en to hawk about, fc^flttir'en to shade etc., the 
root is German. 

Section VI. 
THE PREPOSITIONS 

are introduced here, because a certain number of them are frequently 
used as separable prefixes, and because an early familiarity with 
them is also otherwise of the utmost advantage to the student. 
In committing them to memory, begin with list 3; then learn list £; 
then list 4. For the prepositions governing the genitive, the writ- 
ing of the exercise suffices. 

Leading Remabks. 1* The prepositions precede 
their objects; as, ttt bad ^}au$, into the house; ju 
metnem greunte, to my friend; except in a few cases 
6tated in the lists, when they immediately follow the 
object; as, meinem 2Bunf($e JUKJj, according to my 
wish; 3fytem SSSiUen etttgegett, contrary to your 
will. They can, therefore, never be separated from 
their object, as in the English, the matter that you 
speak of. 

2* When thus used as real prepositions, they are 
invariably the least accented words in the sentence; 
except when they are particularly emphasized; as, @r 
jhinb Dot unb nic^t J)uiUt mir. He stood before and 
not behind me. 
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3* But if employed as . separable prefixes (see Sec- 
tion IV, B) which is easily seen from their being either 
joined to the verb, or placed separately at the end of 
grammatical clause, they have generally the strongest 
accent in the sentence; as, 3d) will fttt&'gefyen, / wish 
to go out. 2Btr jjmgen btefen SDtorgcn out''* iVe went 
out this morning. 

The prepositions which can be used as separable 
prefixes, are marked by asterisks. The sense of the 
compounds which they form cannot be conjectured, 
but must be carefully ascertained from the dictionary. 

4* Sometimes one preposition, placed before the 
object, and a second placed immediately after the ob- 
ject, form a combination with a force essentially diffe- 
rent from that of either of them taken separately; as, 
ttad) bent Sttcmbe to the shore; but ttad) bem ©tranbe 
Jtt, towards the shore. (See C. Combinations of pre- 
positions). Sometimes a demonstrative adverb occurs 
in place of the second preposition; as, ttad) be? See 
Jutt, towards the sea. 

5* Prepositions often form adverbial compounds 
being appended to demonstrative or interrogative r oots ; 
as, bomit tkereunthy n>omit wherwith. See Sect. VIII. 
1, 2; XI. A. c. and D. 4. 

A. GOVERNMENT OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 

1* PBEPOSITION8 GOVERNING THE GENITIVE. 
Notiee the accents in this List and see p. 25, 4 & 5* 

anftatt or fiatt instead of. 

btef'feit— on this side of. 

jcn'fett— on the other side of. 

jjalben or fyalber, (following its case) — for the sake of, 

on account of. 

au|5'erl)alb— outside of. 

ttt'nertyalb — within, inside of. 

ob'erbalb — above \ , ^ . . . ,. . 

U n<ter$alb-t>elow j < a P oint ° n a g™n line.) 
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fraft — in virtue of. 

langjt along (also with the dative). 

laut — according to the tenor of. 

mtttelfl or t>erraitte(ft - — by means of. 

trofc in spite of (also with dative). 

urn . . . tmlkn; as, um ®otte$ ttuttett — for God's sake; 

for the sake of. 
ungead)t'et — notwithstanding, 
un'weit, im'fern— not far from. 
Mvmbqe — in virtue of, by dint of. 
tvtytenb— during. 

Wfgen (ob, obsolete) — on account of, because of. 
jufol'ge — in consequence of, according to, (governing 

the genitive when preceding its object). 
unbefdEmb'et — without prejudice to, may be introduced 

here on the same grounds as ungeacfytet. These, as 

well as n>egen, occur both before and after their 

objects. 

^Xilben, fritfen, and sometimes ttegen, if used after 
personal pronouns, form compounds with the genitive 
of the latter. The final t of the genitive is then 
changed into t for the sake of euphony; as, mem'et= 
fyalben, for my sake; tljt'etfyalben , for her sake, or for 
their sake; §f)x' efyalbtn , for your sake; betn'ettt>tHen f 
for your (thy) sake; unf'erinnflen, for our sake; @ut'et* 
wegen, for your sake; (w&fyalb', t)e$'tt)egen). 

3Retnetf)atb'en and meinetfteg'en are used adverbially 
to express indifferent assent. 

Exercise XV, 

according to directions sulg'oined to Table of Contents. 

On the S-DECLENsroN in connection with the above according 
to Sect. XVI. B. Specimens jftagel, $fa£t. 

3MU ttttb 9tttte §ettnat The Old and New Home. 

5RctnC £etmat (native district) tji 5SIt**PteU§Ctt (Prussia 

Regal). fSSlan exxeityi (to reach) fie t>on SBerlin tnitfclft 
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ber Sifenbatyn (railway) in etnem £age (in one day). 2>te 

SPtOMnj {province) ftanb (to stand) IttUt bet altetl (old, an- 
cient) Slfte (Act) au^et^alb be$ betitfcfcen SunbeS (m. con- 
federation); abcr feaft &c0 neuen 93ertrage6 (treaty) gefyort 

(belongs) fie jU 9?orbbeiltf($lanb (North Germany). SWetn 
©ebuUSort tft etnc (lite (ancient) ^anfeftabt (Hanse town). 

©te Ijat Scfcifffafyrt (shipping) tnittelft etneS fleinen ftlufTeS 

(m. river), fccffen Srutfen (the bridges of which) tmtetfwlb bet 

<Stabt liegen, Mejfeit be$ gluffeS fmb trictye (Sbenen, 

(f. plains) jmfett be$ SttOmeS (m. stream, river) ttKllbige 

(wooded) £ugel ( m . hill), obertwlb be$ DrtcS liegt etn gro* 
fier See ( m . lake) iutter£alb be$ JpafenS (m. harbour) 
to$ „§rif<$e £aff * (frith), ba$ in bie ®ee (sea, ocean) 

flJL^rt (leads). 33etbe ©eit)d|ter (n. waters) Wetben (are, pas. v.) 

be$ MdjfangS (m. fishing) Iwlbet unb ber Sntenjagb (duck 
shooting) ttegeit &iel befu^t (frequented). Senmttelji tneler 
(Sandle (m. canal) |)at bte ©tabt SSerfe^r (m. traffic) mit 
sielen Dertern (m. place, like 2^al) welder tm Sffitnter 

(m. winter) \Ot%m be$ fiarfeit (strong) @tfe$ (n. ice) CUtftott 

anf SBoten (n. boat) auf Sdplitten (m. sledge) ftattfinbet (to 

take place). 2)ie Umgegenb (country arround) tft fetyt fd)bn 

unb urn mtiner greunbe unb mandpen Iteben (dear) 2ln- 
benfenS (n. remembrance) ttriUett Ijabe itf) fte ttctT ber (Snt* 
fernung (distance) oft (often) befuefct (to visit). Wltinttyah 
fett ttmrbe (would) \6) getne (gladly) bort (eben, aber t<$ 
tyabe Ijteip *JJfltcbten (f. duty) unb greunbe; i^rettoegen 
bletbe ity in btefer grofjen @tabt (city) roofyin (whither) tcf> 

ttWlWttb be$ poltttjcben (political) ftampM (m. struggle) tiuf 

ben 2Bunf$ (wish) meineS 33ruber$ tarn, ber memetttegen be= 
forgt (anxious) tt>ar. 3*tfolge aller Seriate (m. account) tfi 
fie ntdjt nur bte prdefctigfie (magnificent) ©tabt be$ 9tor= 
benS fonbern anS) (but also) eiri @i& <m. seat) ber @ele^r= 

famfett (learning). $tfl| be$ »erdnberli(^fn (changeable) (£U* 

ma$ (climate) bin tct) gefunb (in good health) unb uugead)tet 
manc&en 2Bimfc&ea glucflid& (happy) weil i$ unbefd&abet 
metneS ©efufyls (n. feeling) fur bag 25ater(anb (fatherland) 

Weler SBorrecfcte (n. privileges) gem'epe (to enjoy, with the Gen. 
VitltX mjiny.) 
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2* PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 

*au$ — out of, from, of (consisting of). 

au§er — without, (out of), except, besides. 

*bei — at, at the house of, by, near, with, on. 

binnen — within. 

*cntg*gen— (following its object) towards, against, op- 
posed to. 

*gegenuber — over against, opposite to (often following 
its object, especially with persons and always 
with personal pronouns and pronouns used sub- 
stantively (Gothe has "gegot feem 2Utare ubtr" op- 
posite the Altar). 

flerad^ — (following its object) in conformity with. 

*nttt — with, along with (by). 

*IW($— after, to (with the place), according to (in the 
latter sense often following its objects). 

nadjft — next to. 

nebft — together with, (Dr. 21. nebfi grew, Dr. and 
Mrs. A). 

fammt, (expressing appertainance) together with, along 
with. 

fctt — ever since. (See Sect. XXV. A. 1, b.) 

t>Dlt — of, from, by (caused by, made by). In com- 
pounds, the separable prefix ab off, is substituted 
for turn. 

Hot«. fBott of, expresses the genitive of words, where of 
a genitive proper cannot conveniently be formed; as, baS SSolf &Ott 
$ariO, the people of Paris; bte #dtfte DOtt ftfben, (he half' of seven. 

*$U — at, by, on, to, for (after materials out of which 
the object is to be made; as, The timber for the 
building, 2>a$ ^)olj ju km ©ebaufce), for (with the 
design or object). 
aufolge— according to (following its object). 
*jUUMfcer — (following its object) contrary to.. 

The prepositions ldng$ (along) and trofc (in spite 
of) are used with the genitive and dative indis- 
criminately. 
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EXERCI8E XIV. 

On the above in connection with the declension of the per- 
sonal pronoun and the noun. 

Sfotta Ott Stltgufte* Anna to Augusta. 

$re$ben, ben 25ffcn April 1870. 

Stebe «ugufle! 

SKetnent 23 er [pre 4 en (m. promise) gem&f metbe (to in- 
form) t$ Mr, bajj ataxic mit tyrem SWanne fatmnt ben 
£inbem feit bera 9Bontag ( m . Monday) I)iet ift. 3f)^m 

$lane (m. plan, arrangement) tUtdj , Mctben (Sect. XXV., 

a. I, d.) fie etne SBocbc (week) bet un$ , n>erben bann 
ju (£u$ fommen unb bimten ^ter^ebn (14) £agw na$ 

tf)rem neiten (new) 2£ot)norte (m. place of residence) ab* 

teifen (depart). Seiner 23 eft a Hung (commission) Jttfolge bat 
er attfet bem guten (good) ©exalte (m. salary) etn freteS 
(free) £au$ (house) ber Sir c^e (church) gegeniibet, nefcfk etnem 
grofen ©arten (garden) ttd^ft bem gluffc (m. river). 3Ret* 
nen @rn>artungen (f. expectation) JUttubet t|i 9Rarte mit 
bem 2Be$fel (m. change) jufrieben (satisfied). Sit famt frei^ 

Uti) (it is true) beitt ©lutfe (n. good fortune) tyter StiliUx 

ntd)t cntgegen fetn Me if)x na$ft threat SRanne bad S&euerjie 
(dearest) fein mujfen. UebrigenS tm'rft bu dieted Snteref* 
(ante Cmuch of interest) son iljnen fyoren, mnn fie btr mctne 
j)er$li$ften @ruj*e bringeu. 

Detne treue ©cfiroefier Stoma 33. 

3* PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 

*but(f>— through, by. 

fur — for (instead of), and for (following articles to be 
consumed by the object; as, The food for the 
cow, 25a8 gutter fur bie Suf); The water for the 
engine, 2)ad SBafier fur bte 2Jiaf3)tne). 

flegen— towards (both in a friendly and hostile sense), 
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against, in comparison to, on (with receipts bills 
etc.). 

(gen [scriptural for gegett] — towards, to). 

oljne — without. 

(fonber — [obsolete] — without.) 

*um— about, round, for, at (with the time; as, Um 
, funf Ufyt, At five o'clock), 
toibet — against. (Observe the adverb ttnebet, again). 

2Md till, entlang along, if not in connexion with 
other prepositions, require the accusative, in which 
case entlang follows its object. 

Exercise XIII. 

On the ace. as governed by the above. (The ace. in the S. 
Declension and in all pis. is like the nom.) 

JWarime. Maxim. 

SBibet bad Unrest 1 enng 2 in SBaffen 3 , 
©egen bad 8etb 4 butdj ben ©lauben 6 geftaftlt* 6 , 
3mmet betett 7 fur bad Oanje 8 &u fcfraffen 9 , 
©Cgen bte ©c&wacfcen 10 von 11 SWtlbe 12 befeelt* 13 , 
Cfctte Surest 14 *or bem £af[e 16 ber £d)le$ten 16 , 
SBentg bmu|t 17 um ben SBetfaH 18 ber 2Belt a9 , 
aOBarm 20 fur He $flege 21 bed Scfconen 22 unb @$ten 23 — 
5)ad iji bet 3Rann nut 24 , — fo fet 26 bet #elb 26 . 



1 wrong, 2 ever, (for ever), •arms, 4 affliction, 6 faith, 'steeled, 7 ever 
ready, 8 the whole (the common weal), 9 work, create; 10 weak, ll by, 
w clemency, la animated, 14 fear, 15 for the hatred, 16 wicked, 1T little 
anxious, 18 praise, applause, 19 f. world, 90 Zealous, (warm), * l fostered, 
* 2 beautiful, 23 genuine, 24 the dative m\X here signifies to my judge- 
ment, 25 such be, 26 hero. 

* In participial clauses take the participle first. 
4* PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 

These prepositions if used with reference to place 
govern the Dative when 'being in or at a place' is 
expressed; as, Wlan tanjt in feettl <SaaU. They are 
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dancing in the hall (being in the hall). They govern 
the Accusative when 'motion towards the object' is ex- 
pressed; as, 3d) tarn in tett <&aal. I came into the 
halL But their government is indefinable when they 
are used without reference to place. They are then, 
indeed , generally construed with the Accusative, the 
Dative being more suggestive of place; but a good 
dictionary should be applied to in each case. 
*an— on, at, beside, up to, of (benf an mt<$, think 

of me). 
*auf — upon, on (the top of), at, in. 
Ijintet — behind. 

*tn (as prefix eitt) — in* (With the ace. into), 
neben — at the side of, beside. 
*uber — above, beyond, on, over, across, about, at. 
*untet — below, beneath, among, under. 
*»or— in the front of 9 before (Time is in the Dative 

after Dor; as, ttor einem 3a^re, a year ago), with 

(bleid) t>or ©$recf, pale with fright). 
$nufcf)en — between, among, betwixt. 

Exercise XVI. 

State the government of the preposition in each case and the 
reason for it, also the gender of words where not marked. 

The conventional imperative has the form of 3d pers. pi. Pre*. 
Indie. 

©in fleince ©efaaft. A little Task. 

Gkfyn @te in tic anbere (other) ©tube (f. room) unb fejjen 
Ste (to put) bad Hi)t (light) auf ben $t|d) (table) <m beat 
(am) Dfen (m. stove.) Slttf bent £ifdje fie^t gebet unb Xtnte 

(f. pen and ink) Unb ill bem (im) S'afien (m. box drawer/ 

liegt papier (paper). Segen (to put) @te ettt>a$ Jpolj (m. 
wood) auf t>a$ (auf$) geuer (fire) unb fefcen @te ftcf> (to 
sit down) an ben Sifd). Winter ber J^ur (door) itebett bem 
©opfya (nj Ijangt (to hang) raefn SRocf (m. coat). 3n btx 
Xaf$e (pocket) ftnben 6te em (Eoufcett (n. envelope). 2taf 
bemfelben jietyt (is written) bit SUreffe (address) n>el$e Sie 
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ttuf ben Srief (n. letter) f<$retben. £cr SBrtef tjl an etnen 
greunt) m\i gefet (to go) uber bad (fiber'd) STOecr (sea). 
Sagen (to tell) ©ie i^m id) freue mid) (am glad) ubet fern 
©lud (good fortune) unb tterbe il)m unter alien Umfidn* 
ben (m. circumstance) felbfi (myself) fcfyreiben. 3efct (just 
now) bin id) unroof (unwell) unb mufj im SSette (n. bed) 
bleiben. (Stcllen @ie einen @d)irm (screen) *or ben Dfen 
unb trie 2ampe (lamp) fctntet ben ©cfyirm ber act ber ll^r 

(time piece, clock, watch) jW)t. SQBemt ©ie fcrtlfl (done) ftnfc 

legen (to place) ©ie bad ©<$reiben (writing) JWHfdjett bad 
Sofd^blatt (biottins: paper) ba& attrifefcett ben SBud)ern (n. book) 
fledt (to stick.) Ueoer bem Xifye l)dngt etn Spiegel (m. mir- 
ror, looking glass) bringen ©ie tyn mir, fallen (to fail) ©ie 
aber nic^t fiber ben £unb (dog) ber ttcr ber Xi)\ix liegt 
(to He). (Stykbtn (to push) ©ie bocfo bad Xi\$$)tn flrten 
mein Sett. 3d) will meinen SRamen (name) felbfi tttttet 
ben Srfef f^rciben. Uttter ben ©ac^cn (f. things) auf bem 
©djreibtifc&e (desk) ftnben ©ie bad (Stui (case) mit ben 
*Poftmarfen (f. postage, stamp), ©tecfen ©ie bad (Sou&ert 
imeber (again) in . bie $af<|e it^ 9totfed jurucf. 



B. CONTRACTIONS WITH THE DEFINITE 

ARTICLE 

occur in the following cases: — am, beim, im, ttom, jum, 
instead of an-, bet-, in-, i>on=, ju bem; jur instead of 
$u ber; and, aufd, bur^d, furd, ind, uberd, umd, »otd, 
instead of an*, auf=, burd)-, fur-, uber-, urn*, »or=baft* 
Other contractions are less suitable. 

ObS. The above contractions must not be used where the ar- 
ticle has partly preserved its original character as a demonstrative 
pronoun (S. IX. Lead. Rem.) forming the antecedent of a 
succeeding relative clause. Accordingly one may indeed say, ($r 
ttJttrf bat papier ind 3 cu ^ r ne f^rew the paper into the fire but one 
must use the preposition and the article separately in sentences 

like the following, (St txmrf t>a$ papier in bad fteuer, toeldjeS auf bem 
$erbe brannte he threw the paper into the fire (that particular fire) 
that was burning on the hearth. 
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C. COMBINATIONS OF PREPOSITIONS. 

(See Leading Remarks 4.) 

Two prepositions occur combined in the following 
manner: 

!♦ jtt, in the sense of towards / — along with ttttd), 
<5r f<$n>amm ttad) bent Strante jtt* He swam towards 
the shore; — with ftttf, if the motion is directed to 
a more limited point; 3S5ir fteuerten auf ba$ 6cf)tf Jtt* 
We stood for the ship. @r ging auf baS Stdjt gu. He 
went in the direction of the light. @ic fommt auf 
raid) ju. She is coming towards me, She is coming 
up to me. 

2» 2lttf and tttt, when employed in connexion with 
*01t, denote commencement ; as, SSott 3ugenb auf geglaubt, 
Believed from childhood; SBom ©emetnen auf gebtent, 
Risen from the ranks. SSott biefem Xage an tarn ex tag* 
licfy. From this day forth he came daily. 33on Ijier 
an totrb ba$ Sanb frucbtbar. From this place the 
country begins to be fertile. 

3* 2lb, along with t)0tt, properly denotes ceasing; 
as, Sen SKorgen ab foil fern <£$tff metyr pafftrat. From 
to-morrow no vessel is to pass. 

4t 2ltt§, along with Don, is used with the point or 
station whence an action is managed or directed; as, 
Sen biefem «&ugel auS lettete -Kapoleon tie ©$la<i)t. From 
this hill Napoleon directed the battle. SBon 5Rom au$ 
betyerrfc&ten Ste s 455pfte bie SBelt. From Rome the Popes 
ruled the world. 33on meinem genfter au$ fann man 
bie ©ee feljen. From my window one can see the sea. 
9Son ©runt) au$ jerftort, Totally destroyed (of struc- 
tures); (93on »orne herein falfd), Wrong from the very 
outset; Son tnnen IjerauS, Developing from within). 

5. 3tt, <M, ttet, attf, &c, are used along with bt§, 
to denote the measure or degree to which an action ex- 
tends ; as, 23ii JU biefem 5)knfte, Up to this point ; 33t& 
attS anbete Gnbe, Down to the other end. SQBtr fcerfolgten 
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tie fciS tier Me Sfjote bet Sejhmg. We pursued them to 
the very gates of the fortress. S3id Ottf btefen Sag, 
To this very day; 9?a§ bt$ ailf tote §aut, Wet to the 
skin ; ®etreu KS jttttt $obe, Faithful to death ; 8MS U&Ct 
ben SRfyein, Even across the Rhine; SlUefl MS attf etnen 
pfennig, All except a penny; to the last farthing. 

(In phrases like jut £l)ur Ijerctnfommen, jum genflet 
l)inau$|>ringen , the herein, fnnau& &c, are separable 
prefixes to the verbs fommen, fprtngen, &e.) 

6* With prepositions referring to place, the adverbs 
Ijttt, away from the speaker towards another object, and 
tyt f towards the speaker, both indicating the general 
direction, are frequently employed; as, 2)te ©cfyiffe 
fegeln tutdj granfreicb fjitu Th» ships are sailing away, 
towards France, ©te fommert turn (Snglanb fret* They 
come from the direction in which England lies, ©egeit 
ben Slequator fritt* Towards or approaching the equator; 
(Be matfefyirten attf SSelgrab IoS* They marched upon 
Belgrade, (IoS denoting hostility). 

Observe also the phrases turn Sonbon £tt, wn 33er= 
lin fyer; as, 3$ fcnne il)n &<m 93erlm l)er. I know him, 
having made his acquaintance at Berlin. 23on SlltetS 
J)er f Of old, From olden times. 

D. PREPOSITIONAL IDIOMS. 

• (Chiefly as a reference in translating from English into Ger- 
man. Constituting at the same time a most useful phrase book for 
advanced pupils.) 

Mote 1. The third personal pronoun it, pi. them, when refer- 
ring to things, as well as the Indefinite Substantive -Demonstra- 
tive this, that, cannot be construed with prepositions preceding, them 
in German, as in Engl, with it, fbr them, after this, against that, 
«nd for these combinations Section VIII, Remarks on the personal 
pronoun, and Section XI, A. The indef.- Demonstr., c. must be 
referred to. 

Mote 2. The use of present participles, introduced by prepo- 
sitions ; as, instead of seeking, without listening, for doing «?, being 
altogether foreign to the German language, the pupil, in rendering 
such phrases must consult Section XXV, D, the Participles. (See, 
however, p. 55, Time aw.) 

4 
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A noun or pronoun with a preposition governing 
it, is called an adrerbial expression, the relations of 
place, time, cause, manner etc. being expressed by such 
phrases with adverbial force. Comp.: 'in this place 
with 'Aere',- 'at that time 7 with HherC ; 'in this manner 9 
with 'thvs\ etc. Adverbial expressions, however im- 
portant in a statement, (for instance, a man with or 
without faith) are not essential for the formation of a 
sentence. They can afford no light as to its principal 
idea, but when taken up as they occur, are very apt 
to increase the difficulty of the translation. The stu- 
dent should, therefore, avoid dealing with them, until 
he has found the subject, the verb and its object or 
objects which are simple cases, that is, not introduced 
by prepositions. After having found these essential 
parts of the sentence, the adverbial expressions will be 
easily arranged. 

As the application of the prepositions is altogether 
idiomatical, it demands the strictest attention and 
reference to a good dictionary for the adverbial ex- 
pressions given along with the verbs. For the position 
of the adverbial expressions in sentences, see Section 
XXX, Rules on the construction of Sentences, C. The 
following hints are intended to assist the advanced 
pupil in rendering correctly some adverbial expressions 
of most common occurrence, for which the meanings 
given with each preposition in the lists may not be 
sufficient. 



1. ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS OF PLACE. 

a. Residing in a certain country, city, street, house etc., re- 
quires in; as, in Scfyottlanb, in Scotland; in (£btnburg, in Edinburgh; 
in bent #otel, in the Hotel. With small places in the country, Jtt 
at is usual; as, JU $lbbot$forb, at Abbotsford. Residing at to6 
tlQQge Of a person or being there on a call, requires bet (Dat.) 
as, 3d) roo^nc bti metnem Dnfrl. I live with my uncle; <£r roar bei 
mir. • He was at my l ~en bci bcm Slotax. We were 

at the notary's. 3.- $dnbler. I bought it at the 

grocer's; bei eut' ket-woman's. Observe: JU 
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$aufe, at home ; (h tjl ntdji gu $aufe. He it not in. Coming from 
Or being Of the above requires fcott, except, coming from a country, 
where au$, is more common; as, dr fam au$ (Snglanb guriicf. He 
came back from England; £er* 28, Don Sfcrltn, ^arttf, Mr. W. of 
Berlin, Paris, Notice: auf ber 2Bell, auf (Erben, in the world, auf 

bie 2Belt, into the world, au£ ber Skit, »on ber (Jrbe, out of the 

world ; auf bem 8anbe, in the country, (not in town) ; auf bad $anb, 
to the country; ©on bem fianbe, from the country; in ber or in 
bit 3iabt, in or into town; au£ ber Stabt, from town; auf bent 
£ocje, auf bad £orf, in or to a village, (village-life.) 

h. Going Or repairing to a certain country, city, street, build- 
ing or house , simply to reach it , requires nft($ (Dat.) ; as , nad) 
£euffd)lanb, to Germany, nad) ber €d)tt)et$, to Switzerland: natty 
©crlin, to Berlin; nad) ber ©eorgenfrrafe, to Gcorgenstrasse • nad) 
fRumero acbtjcfm, to number eighteen; nad) ber <5ifenbal;n, to the 
railway-station; nad) $aufe getjen, to go home. 2)tan lauft nad) ber 

&ird)e. They are running to the church. 

(9ia$ is also required with going Or asking for persons or 
things; as, nacfy bem doctor, for the doctor. (Sr fd)irfte nad) mir, 
He sent for me; nad) einem 33ud)e, for a book.) 

Going to persons requires 311 (Dat.). 3$ geijc gu metnem 

©ruber, I am going to my brother; ium SDoctor, to the physician 
(for advice) 3d) tomme morgen ju 3^nen. I shall come to your 
house to-morrow. <Sd)iden §ie \\X mir. Send to my house. Com- 
ing from the above, always &0tt, except countries, where (Ml£ may 
be preferred; as, aud ber <8d)roei$, from Switzerland. 

c. Going to (np to) any object, requires 311; aur 2l/ur, to 
the door; ju bem 35aume, to the tree; gum 93runnen, to the well. 
Going forward tO meet persons or things both with an amicable 
and hostile intention, is rendered by the preposition ClttgCQCn, pre- 
fixed to the verb (with the Dat.). Sic tamen un$ enrgegen. They 
came to meet us. ©efye'beinem ©efcrutfe mtinnltd) entgegen. Go, man- 
folly to meet thy fate. (See above, p. 48 combinations, ttuf— JU.) 

d. . Merely being in Or entering any building or enclosed 
place, hall, room etc , apart from its purpose, requires in, (Dat. 

and Ace), and coming out of it, au$; as, <Sie flud)ietcn fid) in bie 

33drfe. They took reinge in the exchange-building. £>te $ruppcn 
roaren tm 2>orfe poflirt. The troops were posted in the^ village; tm 
£aufe, in the house; im 8aale, in 'the hall; in ber RM)t, in the 
kitchen; im ©arten, in the garden, ©r rannie au$ bem £aufc. He 
ran out of the house. 

e. Being in or going to public places, for the purpose o 
being instructed or entertained there, is expressed by in (D. & A.) 

Such are : bie flircrje, the church ; bie £d)ule, the school ; bit SBerfamm* 
lung, the meeting; bit ©efettfdjaft, the party, company; bad Concert, 
the concert; ba$ Sweater, the theatre, etc.; as, <2>k ftnb in ber ftird)e, in 

4* 
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bit 2>d)ule. They are in Church in or at school. €>tc geljen in bie 
tftrd)e, in bte 6d)llle. They are .going to church, to school. (9tod) 
ber 5f irdje, na* ber €kr)ule, in less correct [see above, b] ; gur tfirdje, 
|ltr GctjUle gegen, properly means, to be a church goer, to. attend 
school). Coming from the same requires ait£; as, €>ie fommen au« 
ber 5tird>e r au£ ber (Sdntle. 

/*.' On the other hand , &ltf (Dat. & Ace) with being in or a/, 
or going to a place, and fcoit (I).) with coming from, is used with : 
bie Uhtoerfttdi, the university, bad ©tymnafium, the pro college and 
other academical institutions, (but $rofeffcr / Ztfyttx an ber limber* 
fltdt etc. professor, teacher in the university etc ) ; and besides with 
pl&C6S where people enjoy themselves or transact business , inde- 
pendently of instructors or performers; as, ber 93aft, the ball, bie 
^Jromenabe, ber ©pagieraana, the public walk, bte3ag,b, the hunt; ber 
5Rarft , the market; bie <©traj?e, the street; ber 21* eg, the road; ber 
$fab, the path; bte $6rfe, the exchange; bie $ojt, the post; bag 
IRai^auS, the town-hall; bie fjterobe, the parade; bie 2Bad)e, the guard. 
Similarly, auf ber 2Belt, in the world; auf bie 23ett, into the world; 
auf bem gelbe, auf bad gelb, in or to the field (for work etc.); but 
im tfelbt, in'd Jelb, being in, or taking to the field (in a campaign). 
Notice : in ber or bte fcorne^me, gele^rte x. SBelt, in or into the fashion- 
able, learned etc. world. 

g. Topographical Vicinity is expressed by Bet, near, or m 
ber ft&^e Hon, *" the neighbourhood, of) as, ©orento bei Sleapel, 
Sorento near Naples; ber ttrtyiir'* <St£ in ber SRctye »on dbinburg, 
Arthur's Seat near Edinburgh; or by UtttoCit (Gen.) not far from; 
unnoeit ber 2Mnbung bed @ftome$, not far from the month of the 
river.' Travelling to one place by another, is expressed by ubtt 
(Ace.) ; 2Bir gtngen uber 2)reebcn unb SWuncrjen nod) bem DRIjeiiu We 
went to the Rhine by Dresden and Munich. 

A. On, On the top Of, is rendered by auf; as, auf bem Serge, 
on the hill; auf ben Sbera, to the top of the hill; au£ ber 6ee, on 
the sea (m €>ee, at sea). £ad €>d)iff lief auf ben otranb. The 
vessel ran ashore; auf ben ©runb, took the ground — On, beside, 
touching at, an; as, Jranffurt am Wain, Frankfort on the Maine; 
am linfen Ufer, on the left bank; am ffianbe, on the brink of; am 8anbe, 
on or near the land, shore, tin (Dat. & Aec.) is on the whole used to 

express proximity of objects of different character; as, <$r fie$t an 
ber (Scfe. He stands at the corner. 3d) trat an*$ genjfcr. I stepped 
to the window. ©telle bid) an bte 3$ur. Go and stand at the door. 
Sir fafjen am £tfd)e. We sat at the table ; (but fcei 2ifcr)e, at dinner, 
supper.) Similarly leaning etc. against: an berSBanb fcbnenb ober 

befejttgt, leaning or fastened against the wall. fRefan beside, on the 

other hand, is used with things similar in their nature; as, Ste 

fag neben ir)rtr Sd)tt>efier. She sat beside her sister, fteben ber <£id)e 
tt^t etne $ucf;e. Beside the oak stands a beech-tree. 

i. Distance and extent of movement are expressed by (ig <•, 

as far as, which requires no other preposition before the names of 
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places and before adverbs; as, 2$ie toett ijl ed btf #? How far Id it 
to N.? Napoleon fam bid SRodfau. Napoleon came as far as Mos- 
cow; bid luctyer unb nicr)t tt>eiter, unto this place and not farther. 
Otherwise it is construed as follows, $3t£ Qlt /©» touching ff«y line, 
boundary or point; bid an ben JRanbvto the very edge; bid an bte 
(Jibe, as far as the Elbe; bli an bte D&T«n, up to ears. — fBt$ 
ftttf, to some territory; bii «uf beutfdjed Q&tbkt, to German ter- 
ritory; to the top of; bid auf ben ©ipfel bed ©erged, to the top of 
the hill; also through — to; nafj bi^ auf bie $aut, wet to the very 
skin; bid auf ben tfnodjen, to tbe very bone. <£d reicfote bi^ auf ben 
©runb. It reached to the very bottom. %i$ auf ben iefcten pfennig, 
to the last farthing. — SBiB Jtt, up to some object; bi4 jum £auje, 
as far as the house; bid JUt 33rucfc , as far as the bridge; bii gur 
Zbut, as far as the door. — 8$i$ ttt, penetrating into; bid in bit 
2#dlber, into the very woods; hik in bad £erg, into f he very heart; 
bi^ in bie Stube, even into the room. — fBt$ n<*<$, With places, 
bid nod) »$«rid, as far as Paris. — !Bi$ &$t, to the outside of; b\& 
»or bie 2^ote, to the very gates; bid Por bis £audt&ur, as far as the 
street. — 23t$ Met, beyond; bid fiber ben3tyein, beyond, as far as, 
across the Rhine ; bid uber bit <&tt, even beyond the sea. 

A. Above and leloip are rendered by oBfrJjpill) and ttnttt(&ll> 
with the Gen. if on A certain line, (road, river), a part or place 
above or below a certain fixed point, is mentioned; as, 2)ic jjjemfe 
ijl fffyon ober^alb Sonbon fd)tPar. The Thames is navigable even 
above London. 2>er %xm tsar untertyalb bed Sflenbogcnd gebrodjen. 
The arm was broken below the elbow. Otherwise, above is ren- 
dered by uhtt, and below by untet, both with the Dat. & Ace. 

L Passing-by etc. Some compounds of t>tt with other pre- 
positions must be observed. These govern the Dat., and are gene- 
rally used in connexion with verbs expressing locomotion. Thus 
ttOttitH and nttubtt express a passing-by in the manner indicated 
by the verb; as, porbeiflteflen , (an) to fly past; twriibertanjen (an) to 
dance past; poruberraffeln , (an) to rattle past; <5r ging mir or an 
mix Porbet or poruber. He passed me or went past me. %t fdjlitfy 
fkfj an ben 2Bad)en Porbei. He stole past the sentinels. 

SSotOJt and norauf express a moving at the head of; as, por* 
mtfjieljen, to march at the head of; PoranfWtrmen , to rush at the 
head of; t>0rau$ ; before, in advance, and AUfcOt, are used in a simi- 
lar sense with other verbs; as, POttUtdfenben , to send off before; 
juportfjim, to outdo, to excel. 

For other expressions consult the lists of prepositions, and p. 48 
C. combinations of prep osi ti ons , also Section XVIII, on the use 
of the cases. 
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fc. EXPRESSIONS REFERRING TO TIME. 

a. Chronological expressions of time, (See also below, o.) 

like the following, may he rendered by the mere ACCUS&tiVO, 
(see p. 56, * for, auf); »»> ben Jttwten October, the second of Octo- 
ber; 2Bir jtnb bicfed 3«&t gtucflidjer. We are more fortunate this 
year; funftigcd Satjr, next year; biefen SWonat, this month; toorigen 
9Ronat, last month; fommenben 2Ronat, next month; oorige 2Bod)e. 
last week; biefen SWorgcn, this morning; biefe 9ladjt, this night; — 
(with the verb in the past tense), last night, — (with the verb in 
the present or future tense), to night; t)eute $(benb, to night, this 
evening; gejtern 9lbenb, last night, evening. 2>ad tefcte 3<M)t, ber 
Icfcte 2Ronat &c. mean the last in a series; — ben anbern £ag, the 
same as ben folgenben Jag, the next or the following day, (the 
other day is neulid)); ben ganjen Sag, all the day. 

b. In stating simply the season or part Of the day, during 
which a state or action usually progresses (see also, below, d.), the 
mere genitive, as formerly governed by some preposition, is used 

(see p. 55 k. during, tnd(tenb); as, bee <Sommerd (roafnrenb bed <6om* 

merd), in, during summer; bed 2B inters, in winter-time. In spring, in 
autumn usually, im Jrurjjafyr (spring-season), im grilling, (in spring 
weather), and im £erbfte, in autumn. afced 9Rorgend, in the morning; 
bed Sagd, in the day-time; bed 2lbenbd, in the evening; bed 
9ta<f)td, during the night; also bed 6onntagd or <sonntagd, on Sun- 
days; bed SWontagS etc.; eincd Saged, one (of one) day; eined 3Wor* 
gend, one morning; etnee 91benbd, one evening. 

c. The Date Of an event, in English in or on the, may be 
expressed likewise, (»), by in (Dat ) ; in bem or im %*t)n 1483, in 
the year 1483; im neunjcr)nten 3«brr)unbert , in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; im 3<*nuar, Jebtuar &c., any time in January, February etc.; 
im 5rur)iatyre, <8ommer &c, any time or some time in spring r sum- 
mer. 34 erroarte ibn in biefem 2Ronatc, I expect him (some day) 
this month; in biefer 2Bocbe, this week; in biefem 9hi&enblicfe, at 
this moment; nod) in biefer @tunbe, tr.is very hour (3n ber Sugenb, 
in youth; im filter, in old age; im Seben unb Sterben, in life and 

death.) (2) with the days of the month or week, an (Dat.) is 

used, as well as the nieie accusative, (see above, a); as, am gtteiten 
October, on the second of October; an eincm £iendtage, on a Tues- 
day, am Conner jjtag, ben 4. Slpril 1861, on Thursday, the 4 th of 

April 1861; an biefem QWorgen, on that morning. 

d. 3ln with the force of in is used in the expressions am Ttott 
gen, in the morning; am Sage, in the day-time; am IDiitrage, at 
noontide; am SRadmtittage, in the afternoon; am 9lbenbe, in the 
evening; am <5onntage, on Sunday; am J re (rage, on Friday, etc., ete. 

93ei Sage, by daylight; hti 9latf)t, by night (when it is dark); in 
ber $dmmefung, im 3nMelidjt, in the dawn, by twilight. 

e. The hours of the day are used with nm at; urn adjt Ityr 
9ttorgend, at eight o'clock, a. m.; urn bret Ur)r Ulao^mittagd, at three 
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o'clook. p. m. But gu biefer 6tunbe, 911 berfeiben 3rit, at the same 
hoar, time; gu gleidje* 3eii, simultaneously, in biefem 2htgenbli(!e, at 
that moment. Also with gegett about; gegen neun Ityr Bbenbfl, 
about nine o'clock in the evening; gegen eitl Uf)r D'iacfytS, about one 
o'clock at night; gegen SWittag, about noon; jjcgen SRttterna$t f about 
midnight, but um SRitternacfyt, precisely at midnight. 

/". Um, however, has the force of fttfltlt about before any 

larger section of time; as t um orgegen bieaRiite bed SaWunberte, 

about the middle of the century; um or gcgen ba$ %a$X 450, about 
the year 450; um or gegen Dfiern, about Kaster. 

g. Time previous to is expressed by toot with the Dat. ; 1) 
before; per biefer 5$eriobc, previous to this period ; »or fcd)$ U^r, be- % 
fore sixVclock; &or meiner 2lbreife, 3lnfunft, before my departure, * 
arrival. 2) ago; &or etnem 3<*$tt, a twelvemonth ago, toot brei $agen, 
three days ago. 

k. Commencement by in and am; tm or am #nfange, in the 

beginning; anfangd, for some time in the beginning; w>m 9(nfdngc, 
from the beginning. 

t. Continuance (1) with the date from which, or less properly, 
with the period during which, a still continuing state or action has 
been going on, is expressed by ffctf (Dat) ever since, which preposition 

then gives the German present tens e the force of the English per- 
fect; as, 34 &in feit 1850 in Gbtnburg. I have been in Edinburgh 
since (ever since) 1850; <£r iji feit mermen SKonaten abroefenb. He 
ha 8 been absent for several months. (Jr. fprid)t feit etn Ul;r or feit 
;i»ei ©tunben. He has been speaking since one o'clock or these 
two hours. 

k. Continuance (2) of one action, state, etc. during Ihe 
whole extent of another, is expressed by fttifjtenb during. 28dt)renb 
bed ^xottctoxaU roar (Snglanb gefurdjtet. During the protectorate 
England was feared. 6ie ftefyen h)di>renb bed ®tbit$. They stand 
during prayer. 2Bdf)renb, however, occurs also in expressions like 
the following. (S3 gcfcbai) roa^renb meiner 2lnroefenl;eit." It happened 
during my sojourn there. £te jtorb rodhrenb fetner Qibroefen^cit. She 
died in bis absense. 3*1 (einer 2lnn)CJentyeix etc., When he is pre- 
sent, in his presence etc. 

/. Continuance (3) as expressed by for (for days, for weeks) 
is not rendered by a preposition, but by the adverb (dltg suffixed 
to the term of time ; (see, however p. 56 s Futurity) as , Sefunben 

lang, for seconds; SRinuten lang, for minutes. 3d) f a § tact (Stunben 
lang. I sat for three hours. 3$ mujjte Sagelang warren. I had to 
wait for days, dr ijt roodjenlang abroefenb. He is absent for weeks. 
3rrtl)umer befiefjen oft 3a& r taufenbe tang. Errors often continue for 
thousands of years. 

m. Continuance X 4 ) of a 8tat€ or action accompanying an- 
other more or less accidentally, is expressed by bet (Dat.) chiefly 
before infinitives used as nouns and rendered participially in Eng- 
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Ush; as, (Jr roud)t feint Sefttt. He smokes whilst reading*. £u ftc^ft 
beffer beim @ingen. Yon had better stand when singing- Sftimm 
bid) beim gifdjen in 9ta)t. Take care of yourself when fishing. 

n. In or during the reign Of ffto/- implying the whole dura- 
lion) is rendered by untet (Dat.); as, untcr ber (Regierung ftriebtidj 
bed %m\itn, or simply untcr ftrtebrid? bcm 3roeiten, under the reign 
of Frederic II. Untet btn £o|enftoufen blutyte bte beutfcbe SDidjtfunjt 
German poetry flourished under the Hohenstaufen emperors. 

tltltCt during, occurs also similarly in the following expressions-: 
<£$ gefd)al) untet bent .©otteSbicnjte. It happened during divine service. 
Unter bet SEafel mat SWuftt. There was music during dinner 
(not continually) j untet ber 9lrbett, whilst at work. (Ueber Xifcfc 
routbe »iel getebet. There was much talk at table ) 

6. On, with the occasion when an event takes place, is render- 
ed by hti (Dat.); bei btefet ©elcgenr)eit, on this occasion; bei meiner 
2htftmft, Slbteife, on my arrival, departure? bet bem9lue&ru<fye be* 
#riege$, on the breaking out of the war; bet feinet 31"$*/ on his 

flight; beint Eufbrudje, on starting; bei= feinem SRegierungSanrritte, 

.on his accession to the throne; beim ($mtretcn, on entering; beint 
£inau$gel)eny on leaving (the room etc.); beim €d)eiben, at parting. 

23 et often implies both lime and cause; as, bet feinem 9lnbli<fe, 
at the sight of him; bet biefem Unroettet, in this 1 , and owing to, this 
terrible weather ; hti bet Stdfje bet ©efftljr, the danger being so near. 

p. At, with the occasion is likewise bet; Ui SageSanbnufy. at 
day-break ; beim ©onnenuntercjange , at sunset; bei biefer 3ufammen* 
funft, at this interview; but, tn biefem $ugenbii(fe, SRomente, at this 
moment, instant; also im flriege, in time of war; im grieben, in 
peace. 

Notice the use of the terms Jfttffc ©tltnbe, 3ett, with fli, at, 
in, in the following expressions: gu biefer grift, gu biefer ©tunbe, at 
this time (at present) ; gut ©tMtbe, presently; jut guten, bofen ©tunbe, 
in a goody an evil hour; gut ted)ten ©tunbe, stit, very opportunely, 
providentially; iu gelegenet ©tunbe, $t\t, at a convetiient hour, time; 
ju felbet grift, 3eit, gut felben-©tunbe, then, at that time; afletf gu 
feittet j$tit, everything in its season; gut $tit, gut Xttym Qtit, at the 
proper time, in time* 

r. Futurity. 0) Requiring, premising a thing for a term, 

is expressed by JU (Dat); as, 3$ brautfje el gu morgen. I want 
it for to-morrow. (St t>etfpra<f) e$ gum OJtontage. He promised it for 
Monday. 3d) fad)* einen Wiener gum Dteujatyr. I am seeking a ser- 
vant fof the new year; gum £ermm, for the term. <%n, (D.) in, 
and binnen, (D-) Within, correspond in their use to the English. 

*. Futurity. (2) Making arrangements for, or postponing 

proceedings for a period or date to come, is expressed by tUTf 
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(Ace); as, geiljen @ie ed mit ouf 14 Sage. Lend it to me for a fort- 
night. 2>ie Berfdramlung mar auf ben Smitten berufen. The meeting 

was called for the third; auf aty Sage ©Cttagt, adjourned for a week; 

auf einiae £aa,e ©erreift, from home for & few days. 2)ad Concert ifl auf 

2)onnerfiag ©eif$oben. The concert has been postponed till Thursday; 
auf SBieberfe^n, an revoir; punfthd) auf bieSHinute, punctual to the 
minute. 

5luf must not be confounded with bid (Ace.) imf t7, which Is used 
as referring to the termination of a period. %ty bin bid funf Ityr be* 
fd)dftia,t. I shall be busy till five o'clock. 

t To or until with the extent Of time is rendered by |>{$, which, 
requires no other preposition before the hours of the day; as, bid 6 Vfyl, 
till 6 o'clock; — before the days of the week; as, bid SWittttJOdj, till 
Wednesday; — before the term* of the year; as, bid !?rUuia(}r, till New- 
year; bid Dfkrn, $fma(tot, 3o$anni$, SRidfaelid, SDtorttni, till Easter, 
Whitsuntide etc.; bid $Beif)na$ten, till Christmas; and before adverbs: 
as, bid borgeflern, till the day before yesterday; gejtem, yesterday; f)eutt 
to day; morgen, to morrow; ubermorgen, the day after to morrow; bid 
je$t, until now; bid bann, bid bafjin, until then. 

£3t$, to, until, reqtrires another preposition in all- expressions not 
stated above; as, bid ait/ «/> to (extension) : bid an'd <£nbe bet Sage, 
to the very end of time ; ($r glaubte ed bid an feinen Sob. He believed 
it till his death; bid an ben Sftorgen, till morning came. Similarly, 

fciS a*f (continuation); bid auf ben Jjeuttoert Sag, to this very day; 
bid auf biefe 8tanbe, to this very hour. — SBtS in (penetrating into); 
treu bid in ben Sob, faithful till death; bid in bie SWttte bed 3a|jr* 
^unberid, to the middle of the century ; bid in ben <§ommer, into sum- 
mer; bid in bie $a$t, till late at nifjht.— 83t$ ju (completion); bid 
jura 2Kotgen, till it was morning; bid gum €d)lujfe, bid gum (Snbe, to 
the conclusion, to the end; bid aim lejften Slugenblide, to the last mo- 
ment.— 83i$ ubet (extension beyond) ; bid uber bad ©rab, beyond 
the grave; bid ubet ben gefefcten Scrmin, beyond the term fixed. — Sid 
nad) fReuja^r, till after the new year. 



3. ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS OF CAUSE, REASON AND 

MOTIVE. 

a. By, with the passive voice (i) before the originating 

agent, is fcott (Dat.) ; as, ©on ben (Sltent getiebt, loved by the parents ; 
©on t>tn SRomern erbaut, built by the Romans; ©on \>tn SBanbalen jet* 
Port, destroyed by the Vandals; aBaflenjfcin ©on ©driller, Wallenstein 
(written) by Schiller; ©on einer Socomottoe gejogen, drawn by a loco- 
motive-engine; ©on einer Jtugel gefroffen, hit by a bullet, ©efertigt, 
getnadjt ©on, made by ; gemadjt ttUd or ©on, made of 

b. By, through (2) in the sense of by means of, is butdj (Ace); 
, burd) ben <2Hauben gefraftigt, strengthened by faith; bur$ beine 
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9Borte getrojiet, comforted by thy words; burdj emen 6d>ujj geiobtei, 
killed by a shot; burd) cine 2Rafd)ine ge^obtn, lifted by means of an 
engine; burd) emen gall befdjabigt, hurt by^a fall. 

(By dint of by the power of bermoge (Gen.) ; by mean* of 
an instrument, mtttclft (Gen.) emtf Snjrrumenrfl (mil Dat.) 

c From , of (arising proceeding from) with the direct cause 
is toon (Dat ) with the verbs fommen, Tjertufjren 5 a8 » $<*$ fommt mm 
beinem Ungetjorfant f>er. That arises (results) from your disobedience. 
£>ie SBegrtffe bei metften TOcnfc^en rityren oon oberflddjKdjen (Jinbrucfen 
t)er. The notions of most men proceed from superficial impressions. 

@ntfcringen and crtoacfifen require au3 (Dat.); as, ©rofje (Sreig* 
ntffc entfpringen ntd)t au$ Wetnen Urfa^rti. Great events do not 
arise from small causes. 33iel ©uteS roirb bit barauS nid)t ertoad)fett. 
Much good will not accrue to you from that. 

(Slttftt^tn, toetbfn, 1o grow into, require ftu6 when cause and 
result are m substance the same; as, 3)et &aum entfle^t aud bem 
ftcime. The tree Bprings from the germ. %\x$ btefer SReiaung mU 
ftanb cine fieibenfd)aft. From this inclination arose a passion; %U$ 
bem $mbe tt>irb ein 2Wann. (Of) a child becomes a man. (SBerben 
ha* also ju (Dat); as, $>er flnabe rourbe jum SWanne. The boy be- 
came a man.) But butdj (Ace.) is required with a concomitant 
cause; as, £>er SRegen entfiefjt burd) (through) bie 93erbid)tung bet 
2)un(le. Rain arises from the condensation of vapours. !£er 9luf* 
Ittuf entjianb burd) etnen <Streir groeter Scanner. The crowd arose 
from a quarrel bectween two men. Also bef)er)en* to consist of, and fid) 
enttmcfeln, to develop, require au$ ; as, bte §lamme befleht au£ ©afert. 
The flame consists of gases. SDic $flon§e entnridelt fid) aud bem 
3am en. The plant is developed from the seed. 

From with the source of information is au£; as, au$ SBudjern, 
3eitungert, from books, newspapers; from with the informant is 
toon; as, 3d) erfur)r c$ ron 3^tem ©ruber. I learned it from your 
brother. 

From, by, seeing, noticing from, knowing, recognising by is 
tttt; as, Jd) erfemnt i(;n an ber €timme. I knew him, recognised 
by the voice. 3d) faf) e$, merfte e$ an feinem SBefen. I saw it from 
his manners. 

d. On, upon, with the indirect cause, is auf (Ace ) ; as, 3d) 
t^at e$ auf 31;ren ffiatt), 33orfd)lag, SSunfcb, 93efer)l. I acted on your 

advice, proposal, wish , command. 3* alaube e$ auf 3fa SSort. I 
believe it on your word. 3d) befd)lo§ auf biefe 9tad)rid)t. On these 
news I resolved; similarly auf 3tyte ©efaljr, at your peril; auf jcbert 
Sail/ at all events, under all circumstances. 

e. With, OWing to (considering), with the accessory Cause 

is &ei (Dat.)-. as, 93et feiner guten (Sonfiitution barf man auf feme 

(Senefung r)offen. With his good constitution one may expect his 

recovery. 93ei einiger 6parfamfctt tji M Capital ^inreidjenb. With 
some economy tho capital suffices, 99ei feiner fteijbatfetr furefctete 
id) eine @cene. Owing to his irritability 1 was afraid of a scene. 
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$ei ber SRajjfojIgreit feinn ftnfprucbe t>erfe^(tc er fetnen 3****- Owing 

to the im mod era ten ess of his pretensions he failed in his object. 

f3et thus need sometimes assumes the force of ttO$ in SpitO Of J 
as, Seine £eiterfeit bet alien biefen Iktben if! beroimbentfroerty. His 
cheerfulness with (in spite of) all these sufferings deserves admiration. 
®ei bei Wangeifjaftigfeit tyrer SDBerfjeuge pnb bte fieijrungen ber $inbu* 
ervtaunlid). 'With the deficiency of their tools, the productions of the 
Hindoos are astonishing. 

JSoiwUkttanditig, Itttgeftdjttt (Gen.); in spite of ttt% (Gen.). 
Under is rendered by unttt (Pat.) ; as, unter fallen Umfltinben, 
under such circumstances; unter gunjrtgen Umjidnben, under favor- 
able circumstances; unter gunjtigen SBebingungen , under favorable 
conditions; unter bofen ©mfliiffen, under evil influences (see also 
5, adverbial expressions of manner). 

f From, out of, with the direct motive, is au$ (Dat.); as, 

au$ %itbt, out of love; all£ $afj, trom hatred; aud rtUrctjt, ont of 
fear; aud £Rad}laf{tgteit, from negligence; au$ Ueberbrufc, from 
satiety. 

g With, for, with an emotion leading to an outward demon- 
stration, is Hot (Dat.); as, 34 bcbe nor Unoebulb. I am trembling 
with impatience, ©r fomtte t>or 33erocgung (Stubrung) nidit fptetben. 
He could not speak from emotion; bleid) nor ©djretfcn, pale with 
terror : roeinenb nor grcubc, weeping for joy. 

h. For, on account of, with the reason is toegen (Gen. 

often following the object); as, roegen 3f)re$ 9IuSbleiben$, on account 
of your staying away ; roegen feiner amtreUofigfeit, Wrmutr), on account 
of his small means, poverty; be$ 2)iebjral;l$ roegen eingeferfert, im- 
prisoned on account of (for) theft; if;rer Sugenben roegen gee^rt, 
honoured for her virtues; roegen ir)rer 3Inmut(j jeltebr, loved for her 
graciousness ; roegen $re$ ©etjteS unb i^rer 6d)onr)ett berounbert, ad- 
mired for her genius and beauty. 

i. For, for the sake of, on behalf of is rendered by ljolben, 

lalhet, TOegen and toitten (Gen.) generally suffixed to the object; as, 
betnctr)aiben , for thy sak*; 3^etroegen, for your sake, (see list of 
prepositions governing the Gen.); (Sr;renr)alber , for honours sake; 
ber 5turje fjalber, for the sake of brevity; ttJtften requires the object 
to be preceded by uttt; as, um ®ottc$ JBillen, for God's sake; um bed 
3riebettd Mitten, for the sake of peace. 

(For other expressions of this nature an acquaintance with the 
lists suffices.) 

4. THE OBJECT, MORE OR LES8 WITH THE FORCE OP 

CAUSE, 

is construed with the following prepositions. 

a. In, after expressions of belief or interest if on; as, gfalltf 
ben an (Ace.) ; 35Bir glauben atte an einen (Start. We all believe in 
one God; 2htt$eil, 3ntereffe, greube, ©efctflen, Sergnugen <m (Dat.) 
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cinet €>a<f)t fyahtn, to have an interest or pleasure in a thing; fid) er* 
bauen an, to be edified by; SBefcagen, ©efcfymatf an <5ttoa$ finben, 
to relish, to have a liking for something; — bnt ^itttt fttt <£ttt)a$ 
jjaben, to have a teste for; ©efriebtgung , grieben, ®\ud, 9ftuf)e, Zxofi 
ttt (Dat.) (Stroad finben, to find one's satisfaction, peace, happiness, 
rest, consolation in a thing. 

Of is rendered by an (Ace.) with bentcn, to think, to bear in 

mind, crinnetn, to remind; as, <5t rottb an fein $erfpu$en benfen; 
roenn bu i&n an mid) ttinnerft. He will think of his promise when 
you remind him of me ; but benfen ttOtt, to think (to Judge) of, like 
frrecfyen non, to speak of. 

b. In, on and upon are rendered by atlf (Ace.) after expres- 
sions of trnsting and reliance; as, *8uf ©ott, unb nid}t auf mcincn 
Btatj), roiU id) mem ©liicfe bauen." On the Lord and not on my own 
counsel will I rest my happiness. Snch are farther, Ijoffen auf, to 
hope for, tfettrauen auf, fid) fcerlaffen auf, to trust in, to depend 
on, fid) jlufcen auf, to rest oneself upon jid) berufen auf, to 
appeal to, red)nen, $dl)len auf, to reckon, to count upon. But confi- 
dence, faith, in a person or thing, 3 u ^ u en gu einer *Perfon> ©acfye. 

c For, after asking, desiring, seeking, is nad) (Dat); as, 

ftaaen, to ask, inquire, (but bitten, betteln XLVX (Aec.) to ask, beg for), 
forfdjen, to inquire, fudjen, fpd()en, pet) umfejjcn nad), to spy, seek, look 
out for, Derlangen, jid) fe^nen nad}, to long for, fd)mad)ten nad), to 
languish for, firebeYi nacfo, to strive for, trad)ten nad), to strive after; 
dmem nad) bem Seben trad)ten, to attempt one's life. 

d. For, about, is. urn after begging, completing, fighting; as, 
bitten, betteln urn, to beg for, fle^en um, to implore for, jtd) bemu^en 
um, to trouble oneself about, fid) beroerben um, to compete for, to sue 
for, forgen, jid) dngftfgcn um, to be anxious about, fpielen, ttmrfeht 
um, to gamble, to throw the dice for, fid) jtreiten, fid) ganfen um, to 
quarrel about; fedjten, fdmpfen, ftreiten, tfricg fu^ren um, to fight, to 
wage war for, fid) piugeln, fid) fdjlagen um, to fight for (to scuffle). 
<$$ fxmbctt fid) um, ike question is; t$ gcf)t unV$ fieben, life is at 

stake. 

(For, see also p. 61, purpose 5. ) 

e. At, about, (over), with, is uber (Ace.) with the completed 
cause of an excitement or sentiment; as, S3efriebigung,®enugtyuung, 

gratification with, (but 3ufriebentyeit nut, satisfaction with), greube, 
joy, delight, Sergniigen, pleasure, ^uM, £ttump(j , triumph ; ladjeit 
unb roeinen uBet, to laugh at, to weep over; also, Merger, feerbrujj 
chagrin, 9lufregung, excitement, 2Rifjfrtmmung, ill-humor, Unjuftieben* 
beit, (also construed with mit) dissatisfaction, Untune, uneasiness, 
anxiety, UntoiHe, indignation, emport itfcet, shocked at, Srbtttenmg, 
exasperation, ©rimm, 2But$, 3 0tn » wrath, rage, anger; also, Summer, 

sorrow, ©ram unb ©djmetj, grief, ©d)am, shame, 93ebauetn, regret, 
Scatter, sadness, ffieue remorse, €>d)retf, fright, CSntfefcen, horror, 93er* 
ifteifhtng, despair; and Also with all verbs, adjectives, etc, correspond- 
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ing with the above. Examples: (ir empfanb feme greube iber ben 
drfotg. He felt ho joy at his success; nor Merger, SSerbrug uber bie 

Idufd)img, with chagrin at the disappointment; aud UButf) uber ben 

SBerluji, from rage at the loss : oor Summer utib SHeue uber bie kfyat, 
with sorrow and remorse at the deed. 

But auf (Ace.) is used in cases like the following mostly with 
the person: bofe auf mid), angry with me; ergrimmt auf if;rt, enraged 
at him; etferfudjtta, , neibifd) auf jte, jealous, enviwts of her; also 
fdjelten auf, to scold at; fd)tmpfen auf, toi/weigk against; fdjmctyen 
auf, to rail at: 

About is generally Abet; as, jlcr) dugern, a.u$fpred>n uber, to 
express oneself about; 93etrad)tung.en anfteflen uber, to make reflec- 
tions about; benfen, nocrjbenfen iiber, to think, to reflect about; er* 
ftounen, fid) rounbern uber, to be astonished at; jiauncn uber,* to won- 
der at; fld) beru^igen uber, to compose oneself about; reben, fpredjen 
iiber, to talk about. 

f. Of is t>o? (Dat.) with the impending cause of a fear, hor- 
ror, etc.; as, Slnajt, 93eforg,iu§, fturdjt Dor etner ®efaljr, fear, appre- 
hension, dread of a danger; 2lbfd)eu, @fel, ©raun, ©djauber nor einem 

SKenfc^en Ober einer 2^at, detestation, horror of a person or deed; the 
same with the corresponding verbs and with the following: bebetl, 

bangeh, jagen, jittern, to tremble; forinst.; 3d>fa&e *c. ©o* bcrSWdg* 
lidjteit. I tremble in the face of the possibility ; jid) enifefcen, erfdjretfen, 
auucffdjrecfen t>or bem ©ebanfeit x., to abhor the thought &c; gurud? 
fa^rert nor einem ttnblicfe, to start back from the sight. 

g. On acconnt of is always toegen (Gen.); against, jjegeit 

or Thibet (Ace); — gfgett also meaning towards with a friendly 
intention. 

5. ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS OF PURPOSE. 

«. For is gu Pat.) with the thing purposed; as, t>a$ (Mb ju 
bem 3lnfaufe, the money for the purchase; fiefen €>ie ba$ ju 3&wr 
(Srbauung! Read that for your edirication! SWagregeln jum ©dnifce bed 

©igent^umd, measures for the protection of property. £f)Un ©ie bad 
jU 3()t(m 33ergitugen? Are you doing that for your amusement? (Sine 
^ammluno, jur SDetfung her 2lueaaben, a collection for the covering 
of the expenses (towards the expenses); £UUl Scfen, for reading, jum. 
Sdjrciben., for writing; jum Slrbeiten, for working. 

In honour of, *u Qtfyttn, in memory of, put ©Cbddjtrtiffe ^ in 
token of, pltt 8ddjett- 

b. To with a right, claim is auf (Ace); as r @ie r)aben ein (Re<fit 
auf mein SBertraueu. You have a right to my confidence. <£r maa?t 
ftnfpruti) auf ben 33lfi$. He lays claim to the possession. 

c For is fut (Ace.) with a price or the object of a price; 

as, 3d) begaftfte etnen Scaler fur ba$ SBud). 1 paid three shillings for 
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the book.' 3d) faufte ba$ 93ud) fur cincn Stealer. I bought the book 
for three shillings. @r roagie fein ficben fur bte grct^eit. He staked 
his life for liberty. 

d. For, with going, Sending for a person or thing, is na$ 
(Dat.) ; as, 3$ Cjetye nad) bem $rgie, I am going for the doctor ; naif 
bem 3iele laufen, to race for the goal. <5d)ttfcn <Sie nad) ben 2Baaren. 
Send for the goods. 

e. For is fttC (Ace.) with the person or Community, on whose 
behalf a. thing is done; as, (£|)rijiu$ fkrb fitr bie 2)ienfd$eit. Christ 
died for mankind. 2Ber ntdjt fiir mid) tfi, iffc roiber mid). He who is 
not for me, is against me. (£r l)at t>iel fur feme Skterjtabt get(;an. 
He has done much for his native-town. j$um $3eften ber Airmen or fur 

bie Qlrmen, on behalf of the poor; ©elb an bte airmen, an bie fttrdje 

geben, to give money for the poor for the church. 

/: For is fur (Ace) with making provisions; as, 6$d$e fur'd 
fieben, treasures for life ; *Borrdtr)c fiir btn ©inter, stores for winter. 
Bat gegen with a remedy ; as, ein 2ttittel gegen ba$ gieber, a remedy 
for fever. 

g. For and to with an inclination or tendency is gu (Dat.) ; as, 
Uteigung gum <5d)laf, inclination for sleep; gur ©djmermuty geneigi, 

inclined to sadness; Siebe §U Ctner $erfon ober €>ad)C, love for a per- 
son or cause; fiuji unb £rieb gum 9lrbeiten, liking for work; £ang 
gum €>teljlen, proneness to stealing. But grcunbfdjaft , ©cfityle, 9ici* 

gung fut eine ^erfon, friendship, feelings, inclinations for a person; 
Utppetit ttttf, appetite for. 

In most other cases for is rendered by fut, 

6. ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS OF MANNER AND 

CONDITION. 

fl. In is auf (Ace.) before the words %xt, SGBetfe; but auf (Dat.) 

before 2Bcg, all signifying manner, way; as, auf alle ftrt unb SBetfe, 

in every possible manner and way. <9ucr;cn Ste ifm auf eine QUIC 
%xt lo^guroerben. Try to get rid of him in an inoffensive manner; 
auf biefe, folgenbe, genrijfe 2Bctfc, in this, in the following, in a certain 
manner;, auf einem gtaben unb redjtlidjcn ©ege, in a straight and 
honourable way; auf bem 2Bcge $ed)ten$, by means of justice. 3** 
$ogartf)'$ SDlanicr, in Hogarth's manner. (The pupil must limit the 
employment of the word 5&eg in the sense of manner to expressions 
he meets with in German authors etc.; as, 2Beg, more commonly 
means road ; as, in this way, auf biefe 2Betfe, by this road, auf biefem 
2Bege. 2)te$ ifi nidji bte redjte 5lrt. This is not the right way. 2>te$ 
ijt nid)i ber rcd)te 2Beg. This is not the right road.) 

3luP$ fiiebcn0n)itrbtg(ie in the most amiable mariner, most amiably; 
auf'3 ittadjbrucflicr/jie, inost, energetically) Out am UebenSrourbigflen, 
am nad)brutfli$fien, the most amiable, the most energetical (need adver- 
bially.) (See Section XIII, relative Superlative). €>ogen &k e$ auf 
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fceutfcb. Say it in German. But, (h brntftc fid) in gutem SDeutf* 
au$. He expressed himself in good German. 

o. In health, spirits is bet (Dat.) bet guter (iJefunbljcit , in 
good health; bci (in) guter fiaune, in pood spirits; bci jtrdften, in 

vigour; nidjt bet &UUU, not in good humor; bti Ubler Kaune, in 
a bad humor; nidft bti ©innett, not in his senses; (&0tt &initeit, out 
of his senses); similarly, bei ©elbe, bci ftaffe, in money, in cash; 
nid)t bei ©elbe, « ut of cash. 

_ In or with a strong etc. voice; mit jiarfer, lauter, fd)tt>acfyer 
€>timme, in a strong, loud, feeble voice; mit leifer etimme, in a low 
voice, in an undertone, in a whisper, flujkntb, in$ O^r {bti Stimme 
jeitt, to be in voice.) 

c. By, holding, leading by is an (Pat), and seizing by, 
Bet (Dat.) as "Seite mid) an beiner £anb, toie ein flinb am ®dngcl* 

banb." Lead me by thy hand, as a child on a leading-string. Iftimm 
bod ftmb an bie £anb. Let the child take your hand. (£r fafjte 
tyn am or beim 5fragen. He took him hy the collar. 

d. By, in its tnrn is rendered as follows: 3<tyt ffit 3^1 
unb £ag flir lag, jear by year and day by day; but, ein 3<ty* Ultt 
ba$ Slnbere, every other year; 6tunbe um 8tunbe, hour by hour; 
Scferitt UOt 2d)ritt, by a pace, Gtutf fiir 6tlicf, piece by piece; 

♦JJunft fur 'Jhmft, point by point. 8u Stotitn, by twos-, ju £reten, 

by threes. 

e. By, with the manner of travelling is ju (Dat.); as, iu 

SEBaJfer unb JU fianbe, by water and land, (mare terraque); gu Sufie, 
on foot; gu ^Jferbe, on horseback; $U ®rf)iffe gefjen, to embark; mit 
bem 5)am»fboote, by steamboat; auf ber (£lfenbalm, by railway; mit 
ber ^Pojt, mit bem DmnibuS, by the coach. 

/: At is fiir (Ace.) or p (Dat.) with buying, selling; bas 
$funt> fur eincn Scaler or ju einem Scaler, at three shillings a 
pound; fur 100 Scaler fcerfauft sold ud £15; ju jebem $reife, at 
any price; gu alien 'Jkeifen, at all prices. 

At is auf (Ace.) in expressions like: auf tyre flojren, ©efaljr, 
Scxantrooriiicfyfeit, at your expense, peril, risk, responsibility, auf 
meine ffiedjnung, on my account. 

g. On is rendered variously ; as on the point to do a thing, auf 
bem $unfte or tin 93egriffe e$ ju tyun; on the wing, in 93erocgung, 
im Jluae; on purpose, mit Jleijj; compassion on, SMttleib mit. <3ein 
&it auf 3^rer £ut. Be on your guard; on a sudden, nlflfclid); on the 
road, unterroegd. 

h. Of construed with verbs and adjectives is extensively rendered 
by the gen.; as, jid) einer Xfyat fdjdmen, to be ashamed of a deed; 
bed ©lauben* bar, void of faith. For these see Section XVIII, B, 
The Genitive, (see also below i). 

t. The following prepositions introducing expressions of manner 
offer no idiomatical difficulties, and may be translated simply as they 
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stand, with the few exceptions given in parentheses. After and accor- 
ding to, nttcfi (Dat.) generally placed after the object; as, bicfer !&e« 
^auptung naa), according to this assertion ; htm Hnfdjeinc nad), accord- 
ing to appearance', — according to, agreeable with, getndf?, Jtt 
fotgt (Dat.), laut (Gen.) with documents, laws, manifestoes; — along, 
eittlang (Ace); ben 2Beg enitong, along the road; — along with, to- 
gether with, neb ft, fantlltt (the latter implying the whole pertaining to); 

— by dint of, fcetntOge (Gen); —by means of, fcetttlitttlft (Gen.); 
sometimes oetmoge (Gen.); - — by virtue of, ftflft (Gen.); — contrary 
to, gUtoibet (Dat.) following the object; — For (owing to), ftegCIt 
(Gen.)', in, tit (D«t.); in ®lucf Ultb Uttglucf, t>* fortune and row- 
f'orlune ; in gro§et 2luftegung, in great excitement ; in ©tie, in haste; 
(see above, a & it, in); — instead of, aitftfttt (Gen.); for in this sense 
J8 fit) ; — in spite of, ttofc (Gen.); — next to, ndcj)ft (Dat.); not- 
withstanding, ungett^tet (Gen.) ; — of and from, fcotl (Dat.); — op- 
posite to , opposed to entgCgjtn, jUroibCT (Dat) ; — out of, OU$ (Dat).; 

— with (together with), mit, jufammen mit; — with, by means of, 
tttit (Dat; ; (disgusted with, ubetbtttfjtg (Gen.) ; surrounded with grace, 
von Hnmut^ umgeben; with all my heart, ooh ganjcm ^ergcn; with the 
Ancients, with the French, bet ben %ittn, bet ben granjofen) ; — without, 
tint (Ace ) (fonber quaint ) 

E. PREPOSITION! USED AS SEPARABLE 

PREFIXES. 

(See p. 40. 3, and for their position see Section XXX, D.) 

• In this capacity the prepositions assume the character of ad- 
verbs. They are marked* — ; in the lists and are repeated here, 

— an, auf, auS* bet, burdi, entgegen, gegenuber, in, (appears 
as em), mit, nad), ilber, urn, unter, box, ju, jnroibe*. They 
require particular attention when used in composition with the ad- 
verbs Jet hither and (in thither in verbs denoting movements The 
English language, in such cases, generally employs the verb with the 
simple preposition ; (as, to. go in — out — up — down,) and the pu- 
pil is apt to form analogously auSgefjen, eingefien, aufge^en, unterge$en ; 
whilst these simple prefixes, rn German, give the verb quite a different 
meaning; as, auSge^en to go out, on a walk or on business, (and not 
to leave an apartment &c); — etngeljen only quaintly used for to 
enter-, more commonly, to be discontinued; aufge^en to rise, said of 
the sun, moon &c, of dough, — to sprout, to open; — untetge$en to 
set, said of celestial bodies, otherwise, to perish, &c, &c. 

In order to make these verbs express simple motions , the adverb 
$et is prefixed to the preposition, when coming towards. — and $tlt, 

when going away from, is implied; as, tyerau$'fommen, to come onl 9 
l>inau$'gef>en to go out; ^etein'tommen to come in, ^inetn'ge^en to go in; 
^erauflummcn to come up, tyinauf'geljen to go up; Iprun'tertommen /o 
come down (a stair, ladder), ^inun'tetge^en to go down. 
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F. PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE REFL. 

PRON. {U$. (p. 66.) 

In adverbial expressions qualifying verbs denoting placing, 
holding, Carrying, the English language fails to express in the 
third person the reflective meaning in cases like the following: 
He held his stick — before — behind — beside him (self). If the 
3 d pen. pron. thus used with the preposition, refers to the sub* 
ject of the sentence, it is expressed by the refl. pron. fldj, both in 
the Sing, and PI.; as, Qtx $tett ben 6to<f por— Winter — neben fl<$» 
Notice; & jfccfte ba£ QJeib fttl fic^. He put the money in to his pocket 
€r ty&tt feine U$r unb ettt>a« ©elb Bet fid). He had his watch and 
some money with him. 

Section VII, 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
Remarks in explanation of the Table p. 66. 

(As to the Genders, Numbers and Cases compare p. 75 and 76). 

1* The Germans, in speaking to members of the 
family and the most intimate friends, use &U etc. ; to- 
wards one and t£t towards more than one person; the 
same to young children. Towards all other persons, 
whether one or a number the conventional <£te you 
is used with the verb in the 3 d pers. plural; as, jtnb 
Sic tt>oljl? are you well? Seben @ie tt>oIjl! goodbye! 

2* In addressing one person , 3Jjt, (with equals), and ®t and 
Cftf, fern., (with inferiors), were formerly used; as, blinge 0,1 (€>ie) 
mil Staffer, bring me water. 

3* The 1"* & 2 nd pers. sing. & pi. have no reflective form; the simple 
*aS68 of the pronoun being used for the English myself, ourselves &c. 
Fhe 3 d person sing, and pi. and the Conventional form have the reflec- 
ive ftdj (See XXVI). The genitives occur also reflectively; as, met" 
ttt, of my self, &c. The datives and accusatives plural un$, eitcfi 
ind ffd>, are used for rittattbet, each other; as, 2Bir griigten un$ 
Ve saluted each other. But einanbcr is preferred where the verb 
light have a reflective meaning, as in 2Btr fcfyaben un$. We hurt 
urselves. (See p. 72, 4, b.) 

4* ®$ (sometimes '$) it, takes the place of the English "so" 
here {his stands for the object or predicate; as, 3$ benfe, bojfe, 
aubte e$* I think, hope, believe so. <$r ifi fung unb fte ift e$ 
udj. He is young, and she is so too. (See Sect. XXVII. 4, idioms.) 

5 
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REFLECTIVE PRONOUN. 67 

* 

Exercise VI. 

In connection with the pres. Ind. Sect. XXIV. Specimen lo? 
but. There are many verbs taking their object in the genitive and 
dative case. These are given in the Lists Sect. XVIII. 

©0tt/2Wettfd)f>eit, 9tltut* God, Mankind, Nature. 

Sin rnctncn Sotyn. To my son. 
3$ 1'cbe (love) bid)* SBenn (if) bit tut* fle^or^fl 

(listen, obey) Unb tttCtttCt: gcbcnffi (think of) UMtft feu fllucfiid) 

(happy) njerben. gurdjte (fear) ©ott unb gteb (give) tym 

Jem §Crj (heart). Gr gebenft (remembers) bCtttCt tt>Cnn (when) 

bit fritter nicbt (not) gefcenfft. 2Benn bu t$tt Itebfl, liebt 
et bt$* ©ott tft h'e Siebe. 2Ber in ber Siebe bleibt, bleibt 
in ©ott unb ©ott in ifmn SljrijhiS (et)rt (teaches) UttS 
n>te (how) tt>ir tytt lieben follen (are to.) (St liebt alle 
SKenfcfKn ( & n mankind) unb tour follen fte auti) (also) lieben, 
®ute$ fur (for) fte toixUn (work) unb un$ t&ret annel)mcn 

(take care of, take an interest in) Un'e ©t ftd) UttfCC ange* 

nommen l)at. 3nbem (whilst) \oit i^tten bienen, bienen 
tt)tr tfym. 31)r fcient tyntn roenn tyt 9ted)t tl)ut(do) 
unb bie 2Bat)tt)ctt (tmth) uber Sltted (above ail things) liebt. . 
2Bad tf)t ni$t rootlt (wish) bap (that) eud) bie Seute 
tfyun (do) bad (that, thing) t|uet tynen auc& (also) nt^t 
(au<$ nidjt neither.) £>tt liebft bie 9?atur (nature) fte ijl 
©otteS SBerf (work), ©r $at ffe un$ gegeben (given) ba» 

xntt (in order that) HUt UttS ityiZt Crfreiteil (rejoice in) ttnb 

if>m fur fte banfen (thank) follen. 2)enn fte ift unenblid) 
berrlic|> (infinitely glorious). 2lber fte l)at feinen (no) ©eiji 
(spirit) unb lann (can) unS ni$t lieben rcie (as) ©t una liebt. 

Exercise VII. 

On the conventional form of adress. 

2ltt §♦ X* To F. T. 

3$ banfe (thank) Sfcnen unb ebre @te* ©te ba6en 
ebel (nobly) getyanfcelt (acted) inbem ©te (in aiding) vxxt in 

5* 
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tneinct ©orge (care) tttrb Slrbeit (labour) beijianben (betftel)en 

to aid). 9Bo (where) matt btefed 2Berf fennt (knows) foil 

(shall) man 3*)tet gebenfen unb <3ie loben. 3$ Hmnfae 

(wish) fcap e$ 3^tet WUtbig (worthy) fet (may be). 



Exercise VIII. 

On the above in connection with the prepositions governing 
the accusative. 

f$tettttbf$aftti$C SBattttUtg* Friendly Warning. 

Siebet grift! (Fred) 

2)u Ijanbelfi (act) unrest gegeu Dnfel unb Xante. 
<gt $ut ailed (everything) fttt bt$ unb bu tyuji 9tt$t« 
(nothing) fiir tljtt* 6ei banfbar (thankful) gegen ita unb 
fie unb tfyue -ftt^ta cljue ftc beibe (both) fonft <mb fie 
gegen bt$* 3* bin beforgt urn @tt$ ni$t urn unS* 
2U|o fprtd^) (xxv. b.) ntdjt toibet jte, benn nur (only) 
btttdj ftc fannft bu gebeiben (to prosper) 5)u weijjt t)a^ 
ofctte ttttcb* 34 roerbe bid) inorgen (to morrow) fe^en 
(to see) roenn bu ben 2Beg (road) entlang (a long) fomraji 
unb bleibe bi& bafcin (tin then) 

2)ein treuer Setter $an£. 

5 t The expressions "ft is J," u it is thou" "it is he" 
&c* are rendered by id) bin e$, btt biffc e$, et tft ed, 
&c.; the personal pronoun governing the verb instead 
of the impersonal "ft" in English; thus, tout jtttb e8, ft 
is we; fie fittb e$, ft & they. In introducing persons 
or things to the knowledge of a person "e§ ift" Ht is" 
in the singular and "(§# flub" in the plural must be 
used; as, \va$ fur papier Ijaben <Ste ba? ©S finb SStiefe 
What papers have you there? They are letters. SBaren 
e$ (Sngldnber? SRein. @$ toaren granjofen, were they Eng- 
lishmen? No. They were Frenchmen. 



r 
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Exerci8b XVII. (To 5* above). 

©in* Seftelhmg* A Message. 

Xante unb SReffen. Aunt and Nephews. 

(§3 ffopft (There is a knock.; Jpcrefa ! (Come in!) SEBcr tfl 

ba* (Who is there?; 3$ Mn e$ liebe Sante. 8Uj>, bu f>£ft 
eS ©eorg! 3a; (yes) — unb id) aucf} (too) nnt ftnb e$ 
beibe. Unb. tt>a$ brtngt ityt ba? (5$ ift etn #otb tton 
SSamma. (Si! unb n>a* til benn bat in? @$ fcnb ftifcfyc 

(fresh) JRcfeit Unb fflpe (sweet) JUrfcfcen (f. cherry). 2)a$ tfl 

aUerliebft! (charming.) Xanfe fc^on (thank you), £ict, 3un* 

(\tll$, (boys, familiarly) tft etn Allien (cake) fUC eU$. 

5)anfe ! banfe $ant$en ! (Sect. v. b.) SHamma lafjt bitty 
aud? gtupen (sends her love) unb bu mod&tefl bo$ $laty 

mtttag (in the after noon) jUftt Aaffee fommen (if you would 
come to coffee, coffee being taken regularly instead of tea.) 66 

fmb greunbe auf 93efu<| gcfommen (on a visit). 2Bet tft 
<$ ? 2)u mu$t ratten (guess); e$ fmb ju>ct ipetren unb 
(tne 2)ame. @mb ed bt'e gorften*? 9itd)ttg! fte fmb e$; fte 
ftnb eben angefommen. 3$ wtbe mit SSergnugen fommen. 



Section Vm. 



RUMARKS OB THE PERSONAL AND OTDEFHTCTE 

PRONOUNS, do. 

The third person, et, jfe, eft and its cases, is used 
both for persons and things of every gender (as in 
Ex. VI.) 

!♦ But if the cases of et, fte, ed; are used with a 
preposition before them, they refer exclusively to per- 
sons; as, mit tbm, with him; mit tt)t, with her; mit 
i&nen , with them ; fur tyn , for him ; fur fte , for her. 
(Ex. VIII.) 
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On the other hand the English u it" pi. "them" 
when used adverbially i. e. governed by a preposition 
cannot be expressed by the cases of Ct, fie, e$* But 
when referring definitely to things it is frequently re- 
presented by the corresponding cases of the demon- 
strative pronoun feetfelb'C, Wcfclb'C, feaftfeft'C the same; 
(See p. 84, 4*); as, 3$ erfyidt Sfyren Srief unb erfa$ 
<W$ bemfelben. I received your letter and saw from 
it (This demonstrative betfcttc, Mefctte, feo&feUie, on 
the whole is often used with greater definiteness than 
tt, fte r eft in pointing out persons and tilings: See p. 
98, 4,) 

More frequently and indiscriminately, whether 
speaking of persons or circumstances, and whether in 
the sing, or pi. the u it" and "them* used with pre- 
positions are expressed by the indefinite pronoun baft 
with the preposition appended, which in such cases 
has the accent; as, be$tbeg'Clt, be$$aft on account of it 

The root of this pronoun is the adverb bft (old 
german bat) there and most of the prepositions go- • 
verning the dat. and ace. are appended directly to this 
root; as, barmi3 out of it, them,' batatt on it, them; 
(there on); barm in it 7 them; batuber about it, them, 
baruntcr under it, them. 

Before prepositions beginning with a consonant the 
letter t has not been preserved hence, baburcf) through 
it, them; bafftr for it, them; bamtt with it, them; ba&on 
from it, them, of it, them, off it, them &c. ; (Compare 
Sect. XI. A. c.) 

Exercise XVIII. 
(Sine ©efaUigfeii A little Service. 

SBo ifl mem ©ruber? St f|i auSgefaJ&ren (gone away 

in a carriage). 3$ tt)UTtbere (wonder) mtdi) batUb'Ct; et 

$at tnir m$t3 ba&Ott'flefagt. @r tyat rootyl feme Qtit 
(time) bajtt fleljabt. 6$ tarn tin SBagen sorflefa^ren 

(driving up to the door; Sect. XXV. D. 3, Note 3). @n SfrtXX fafi 
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batttt* <5r ^atte etne SRoHe papier in ber £anb unb minfet 
(beckoned) 3b* em 33rubet batnii 2)ie[er bat t'bn betanf 
\w fomraen (vi. e.). 2)er Jperr t)atte feine Sufi (inclination) 
bap fo i)t tyx SJrubet bimtntet gegangen (vi. e.) unb mtt 
tym gefabren. 5)aS feftt (puts) mi6) te$t (really) in S3et» 

legCntyfit (embarrassment, say "embarrasses me"). @C fycittt Uli? tttf* 

foremen bicfe toi$tfgen (important) SBriefe auf bie 5|3ofl ju 
gebcn (to post). (Sr bat gennfj ni<bt baton gcba<bt (to think). 
SBetm ify barum genmjit t)dtte, n>urbe (should) t$ it)it 
baton ermnert boben (erinnern transitive to remind.) SJber 
toenn 3fcnen boton liegt, (if it matters you), will t<b aernc 
(gladly) bontit ^ef)en (go there), 6ie u>etben midb babutdj 

rC$t (ef)r fcetbut&en (you would greatly oblige me). Sttte 
tCCfet (e^t (pray dout mention it) |tet JHlb ffinf ©rofc^ett 

(6 d ). 3ik$ foil id) bomtt? (am i to do with it) taufen 
@ic 5Poflmarfen (stamps) bofftt* 

2* . Only the following prepositions, however, can 
be appended to bo and to the pronominal forms 
bcS, bent, tttoS, too; the prepositions tyalb, wecjen and 
tt>itlm to the Gen.; — au$, bet, (bcm)gema£, nut, natf), 
(bcm)ndcbfi, nebfl, »on, jit, (bcm)jufolge, - but<b, 'fur, 
gegen, urn, ttnbet, and those governing both the Dat. 
and Ace (p. 45, 4.). 

If any other preposition is to be construed with 
the third personal pronoun referring to things, the 
corresponding case of the Demonstrative bet- bte- bad* 
felbc, (see 1 above) must be used, and for this pro- 
noun may be substituted in the Gen. beffeit, and Dat. 
bettt* See Sect. XII, Shorter fqrm, 4.) 

Note. &ef[en and bem are particularly used instead of the dent. 
,Gen. feinet and Dat. tjjnt, which are almost never employed, not 
even after verbs and adjectives. Farther baffel&C must always 
be substituted for the Ace. neut. C$ after the preposition ohttt 
without, and in speaking Of Cnimate beings after any other 
preposition governing the Ace. The Dat. neut. {fy\\\, when gov- 
erned by verbs or adjectives, may be used where it is not apt to 
be. mistaken for the Dat. masc. i|jttt to him. 

3* In speaking of persons , the partitive is not ex- 
pressed by the genitive Plural, but by the dative 
governed by the preposition Wit of, or sometimes Utttet, 
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among; as, fe$6 flon un$, *ia? 0/*tw; welder unter eu#, 
wAicA among you; met)rerc t>on tt)nen, several of them; 
berjenige fcon e«($, Ae or that one of you. In speaking 
of things, the partitive of them is, according to 1, above, 
&<U>Ctt or bawtttet, flrwiow*/ M#w, sometimes bctfclbm or, 
in its shorter form, betett; as, fctc Jpdlfte ba&on, *Ae Aa//* 
©/* them ; etmge berfelben , a few of them ; beren tnele, 
wiaw?/ 5i/cA, wawy of them; which latter forms are also 
used of persons. (See Section XII, 4). 

4. The Genitive Plural, of the personal pronoun 
preceding a numeral; as, unfrer etttdpe, tfyrer fe$|e is not 
properly a partitive, but implies that the whole party 
amounts to the number stated; hence, unfrer etlidSie 
means, we were a few; t^rer fecfyfe, their party consist- 
ed of six. 3l;r fetb eurer bret unb tt>ir nur unfrer jwet. 
You number three and we only two. 

5+ a. 3$, & c *> feftft* I &c., myself, sometimes also 
tcf) felber, is more emphatic than the simple id), in, 
&c. Seibjl id), Even T; fclbft btt, et>m you. 

b. ©number, each other ; as, unter etnanber, among 
each other is often expressed by un$, eucfy, ftc^. (See 
p. 65, 3). 

c. — ntcut is the indefinite personal pronoun and 
may-be expressed by one (one thinks), and, when re- 
ferring the others, by they (they think), by people 
(people think), or best by the passive voice, (it is 
thought); its possessive in English, one's, is feitt, ftttte; 
as, 2Kan niuj* fein ®elb fparen. One must spare one's 
money; One's self, jWjj* — ©tttCt, @me, ©tlteS; one, 
somebody is sometimes colloquially substituted for 
man; but its use particularly in the Dat. and Ace. in 
this capacity, should be avoided, ^tgettb ©tttet, any 
person, anybody Jfetner, no one, none; as, ftetner von 
betben , neither of them. (See XL C. f.) 

d. ^ebettttantt everybody, anybody , all people, has 
in the Gen. 3ebermamt$. 3tflli$er, *e, *e$, and 3eb* 
Vteber , (obsolete, for etn 3eber , *e, *e$) , every one, 
every, each 9 are declined like adjectives. 
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e. SfctttOttb, somebody or anybody, some person, 
and 9ltem<Utb, nobody, take eft in the genitive, and ett 
the Dat. and Ace. 

f. 6ttiHl§, (colloquially W<&), something, anything, 
as, etfrad #nbete$, something else; fo 6troa$, *«cA a 
thing, some such thing; Si lie 3, everything, all. 

#. 9tt$t&, nothing; 9?tcf)t$ a($, nothing but; 5Ri$t* 
weniger al$, anything but. (X. 2*) 

Exercise XIX. On 5, above. 
f$teunbfdjaft Friendship. 

SBenn man 3*manben 8iebe$ (kindness) ergeigen (to show) 

Wtfl, milfj man il)m (StUXI* gufu^ten (to make acquainted) 

n>a8 un$ felbft erfreut (gladdened) obet erfyoben (elevated) $at. 
2)a (as) abet ni$t SlUeS in 3ebermann$ ©pf)dre (sphere) liegt 
mujj man feine 3)tcnfie (service) bem ©efc&macfe (taste) eine$ 
3eben anpaffen (to adapt). 2>enn ni$t$ ift unbefriebiflenber 
(more dissapointing) al$ (than) tt>enn man 3emanbeS 3ntereffe 
fiir @tn>a$ forbert (to demand) bad iljn ntcbt forbert (to 
farther, advance). 2Ran barf (must) 9?iemanben (&t\v>a& auf* 
briugen (to intrude upon), nut toetl e$ einem felbft gefdUt 

(to please) linb AUd) f)tet (here too) tyeifjt ed (the motto is, 

is) r 3cbem bad feine* (his own). 

Exercise XX. To the above; colloquial expressions. 
94ouftl0lb* Hector. Satet ttltb SejtfU Father and Son. 

£e! (haiioh)i £an$! (Jack)! 2Ba$ fed 1$ (is it) tyapa? 

papa?) ftomitt ^etauf! (See p. 64. E.) ©leicfo. (Immediately) 

WuQmblidiiti). (instantly). £ier bin icb tyapa. Sie oft 
$abe i$ bir wrboten (to forbid) bid) mit ben ©ajfeniunflen 
(street boys) jit prugeln? (to fight). 3a bie Sun^enS lafien 
(to leave) (Sinen niefct gufrieben , (in peace) man foil bocfy 
(surely) nicfjt ftitl ft&en n>enn man angegriffen (to attack; 
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ttMtb (pas. ▼.) ffienn ©met ©tnem <£tn$ gtebt, giebt 
©tner ©ittcm roieber ©in* (Sinem gin* gebett to. deal 

one a blow). 

2lber man fagt ba£ bu immer £anbel (quarrel) anfingfi, 
(st. to commence). 2)a$ tft ntd)t wafyr; id) tljue SRiemanben 
©tttaS, ttnmn ratr Seiner SRidjtS tljut (@inem @twa$ ttyutt 

to do one hawn). Da fttljft bll! (feljen st.)(scoundrel)©Cf>lingel 

bu fpric&ft f$on roie bie 93uben (cad), ba unten. 2)a$ fommt 
som Jjperumtreiben (loiter about). 2)u I>aft beine gmtje @raro> 
marif (grammar) fcergeffen. £ier ntrnmfi bu fogleid) bad 
93u<$ unb lernft bic Kegel (mie) fiber bie boppelte 93er* 
neimmg (double negation). 9?ein! 9?ein! 2Bie? Da fteljt 

kt ©totf (cane). Df) ! 1(f) tt>oUte (meant) ttUr Qetgetl to 

show) baf? i$ bie Kegel gan; gut (quite well) n>ei$ (know). 
„@ine boppelte v J5ernefnung tft erne 93ejafyung. J §alf$, 
(wrong) bu SaugenidjtS ! (good for nothing) e$ tyeifjt „Qint 
boppelte SSerneinung in bemfelben ©afce (sentence) tft 
eine 33ejal)ung." — Sefct gel) unb tyole beinen (Safar 
(Caesar). 3a (aye) bet fyat fify ja (indeed) aucf) immer in 

©tnem fort (incessently, always) geljauen (fid) fyauen fighting). 

3a aber er f)at aud) erft (first) ©tttw§ -Sut&tige* (decent) 
gelemt. 



Section IX. 



DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLES, PRONOUNS, ABB 

ADJECTIVES. 

A. Leading Remarks. (See Table pp. 84, 85). Although 
the customary term * Article" must be retained, the 
pupil should from the out set understand that there 
is in reality no such part of speech, since the definite 
article is a pronoun and the indefinite article a nume- 
ral, both being called articles where they are not used 
with their original force. 

1. (The definite article) bet masc, bie fem., bah 
nfeut., is a compound of the demonstrative btt (bar) 
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Mere and the 3 d pers. pron. ct, ffc, rt (there he, there 
she = the, there it = that), by means of the ending of 
which it points out the genders and cases of the nouns 
following it. 

fcet, oil, fea$ is thus largely used for this and that, 
for he, she, it, and, like the English, u thaf f also for 
the relative pronoun. (Compare the Ital. //, the French 
le, la with the Lat. tile, ilia)* 2)er^ Me, baS, as the 
pronoun is treated of in Sect. XII. 

2* The pronouns arranged below toct, Mc, fca§, in 
a p. 84, point out in a similar manner the genders 
and cases, with this difference however, that, (except 
in the compounds berfelbe and berjenige), there is in 
the sing, no difference between the nom. or ace. neut. 
and the gen. masc. or neut. 

Thus, btefe&, JCneS, fotdjeS etc., may be the nom. 
and ace. neut. or the gen. masc. and neut., a fact 
which, the Author thinks, has had an obvious effect 
on the Decl. of substantives. (See Sect. XVI Sug- 
gestions on* the nature of German Declension). 

3* (The Indefinite Article) @itt masc, @tlte fem., 
@in neut, is, like the English a, an (old Engl, ane) 
and the French nn y me, originally the numeral "owe." 

©itt is not like bet changed itself and the pro- 
nominal endings are simply appended to it except in 
the nom. sing. masc. and neut. which therefore fail to 
indicate the gender. This affects the declension of the 
Adjective as shown in B. 1 below and in the Table p. 85. 

JteittC not a, no is a contraction of tt idjt ttcitt and therefore 
declined like (Silt. 

4* The possessive pronouns, which are arranged 
below ®ttt, eilte, Cttt, in the Table p. 85, are the ge- 
nitive forms of the personal pron. (See p. 66.) and 
therefore likewise fail to show in the nom. sing. 
the masc. and neut. gender whilst in the other cases 
the pronominal endings are likewise merely appended 
to them. 
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5* There are two numbers Singular and Plural 
and four cases the Nominative, Genitive, Dative 
and Accusative, the two latter with the force of the 
Engl. Objective. 

6* Except in a few proper names the accusatives 
singular of the feminine and neuter gender, and the 
accusative plural of all declined words are like their 
nominatives. (Comp. Table, p.p. 84, 85). 

7* The Plurals of all the words given in the table 
are alike in all the three genders. 

8* Of the compound demonstratives betjetttge, fete* 

jfltige, taSjottge, and betfelbe, biefelfe, baSfelbe, the first 

part is declined as the article, the second as the ad- 
jective. {See p. 80, 9*) 

9* The indefinite numerals given under 10 in 
p. 84, to some extent share in the character of the 
pronouns, and take the plural terminations of the de- 
finite article, unless used with an article or pronoun, 
when they become adjectives. 

B. THE ADJECTIVE.* 

The pupil will find the following explanation, based 
on the euphonic nature of the suffixes containing a 
soft e (See p. 23 and especially 24) conclusive and 
somewhat simpler than the mechanical drudgery of the 
old arrangements. . 

'* Grammatical nomenclature ought either to elucidate the 
nature of the present forms of the language, or to give the student 
of historical philology a clue to its development in the past. Were 
the terms "strong and weak or ancient and modern and even mix- 
ed (!) declension" of adjectives of the least avail for either of these 
objects, the author would hesitate to depart from them, in spite of 
their great aptness to confuse the pupil, particularly in their natu- 
ral connexion with the declension of Nouns. The scholar who has 
made himself familiar with the subtle and conflicting speculations 
of German philologists on this very subject, (see Steinthal, Cha- 
racteristik &c. p. 303—311) will admit that a truly practical work 
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The adjective is used in three ways; 

«. attributively when placed before the nonn; as, the stout 
heart. 

b. predicatively when it is connected with the nominative by 
the verb to be\ also by the verbs to appear, to remain, to become, 
to seem, to be called; as, he is stout, he appears stout, he be- 
comes stout etc. ; 

c. adverbially; as, he defended himself stoutly. In German 
no suffix like ly is added. 

!♦ The adjective is not changed at all when 
used adverbially or predicatively. (But, good well. 
6« fmgt gttt She sings well. £)u btft $ut Thou 
art good. @r, jte, e$ iji gut He, she 9 it is good. 
Sic finb gttt* They are good. These examples show 
that the adjective used as the predicate is not in 
the least affected by gender or number ; (a fact which 
at once places it in a position analogous to that in the 
Saxon-English and utterly different from that in the 
Classical languages in which it is realy declined.) 

2+ When used as an adverb or predicate the ad- 
jective generally stands at the end of the clause, and 
being mostly a powerful monosyllable, finishes the 
clause in an impressive manner. (Sr benafym |tc& gegen 
fane Sltern immer feljr gut* Be always behaved well 
towards his parents. 3)ie$ ©efefc n>at nut in eincm ge* 
foijfat ©innc gttt This law was good only in a certain 
tense. No addition is here desirable. 

should conflne itself to pointing ont the laws of the present lan- 
guage. The author has. had the pleasure of meeting with a gene* 
ral approval of the tabular view in p. p. 84, 85, as giving the simplest 
key to the most important inflectional forms in their various com- 
binations. But whilst he would recommend beginners to study the 
table in the first place, experience has shewn him the necessity of 
extending the knowledge thus acquired and aiding the memory, by 
the addition of the comprehensive principle laid down in the 
above explanation which he bases entirely on the euphonic nature 
and the grammatical economy of the suffixes and terminations in 
the present High German. This explanation possesses the advan- 
tage of bringing the whole subject of declension into a coherent 
and perspicuous system, and may prove not undeserving of the at* 
tention of the general grammarian. (See Popp, vergl. Gragun, 
5 287.) 
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3* When, however, the adjective is used as an 
attribute, it is placed before the noun which generally 
is, or begins with, a powerful syllable. The effect of 
this combination would be intolerable to the ear if no 
remedy were provided ; for inst. gut grud)t, alt SKann, 
fiatf Jtnabe, grau £au$, xotf) D$$. In English the 
greater softness of the vowels and the milder cha- 
racter of the final consonants are sufficient to prevent 
this harshness ; comp. good fruit, old man, strong knave 
(boy), grey house, red ox; in German it could be 
avoided only by the insertion of a soft suffix- between 
the two strong syllables; gute gtudjt, alter 2Bann, flrautf 
£au$, rotten pcfcfen. 

4* Accordingly, the adjective, when placed before the 
noun, receives an additional syllable containing a soft 
t* This suffix is different according to circumstances. 

5* When the attributive Adjective is preceded by 
any article or pronoun, the suffix is ett in all the cases, 
except the nominatives singular and the accusatives 
singular feminine and neuter which are like their no- 
minatives and require to be particularly distinguished 
from the rest. 

The consonant tt is best adapted to meet any sound with 
which the noun may begin, as it is that consonsnt which leaves 
the lingual organs in the most indifferent position and many old 
consonant terminations have hence dwindled into tt. 

6» The Adjective takes a simple e in the nomina- 
tive singular of each gender, also in the Ace. Sing, of 
the fern, and neut. after the definite article and after 
the pronouns arranged below it in p. 84, because 
these show distinctly each gender in the Nom. Sing. 
by a special form; (See A. 1, 2.) as Nom. S., bet gute, 

he gute, baft gute, the good; fctefer gute, btefe gute, btc- 

feft gute, this good, the Ace. Sing. fern, and neut cor- 
responding with their nominatives, (all the other cases 
taking ett*) 

7* But the Adjective takes in the nom. sing. masc. 
et, fern, e, neut. eft, — the Ace. Sing. fem. and neut. 
corresponding with their Nominatives, after the inde- 
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finite article and all the possessive pronouns, because 
these fail to point out the raasc. and neut gender in 
the Norn. Sing, and thus require the adjective to show 
form that function. (See A. 3, 4.) 

According to the above, the terminations of the 
adjective are. 

a. After the definite Article etc. 

Sing. N. (ber) gute; (bie) gute; (fca$) gute. 

G. (be$) —en, (ber) — eit; (bed) —m. 

D. (bent) — ett; (ber) —en,- (bem) —ett. 

A. (ben) —ett; (bie) — e; (ba$) — e. 

b. After the indefinite Article etc. 

Sing. N. (em) guter; (etne) gute; (em) guteS. 

G. (eineS) —ett; (etner) —ett; (*me$) —ett. 

D. (emern) — -ett; (etner) —en; (einem) — ett. 

A. (etnen) —ett; (etne) — e; (etn) — eS. 

THE PLURAL after any Article or Pronoun: 
Norn, gutett; Gen. gutett; Dat. gutett; Ace. gutett. 

Vote 1. The English "one" used after Substantive Attributive 
Adjectives, as in "a good one", "the Utile ones", is not expressed 
in German as the Article and termination clearly point out the 
connection; hence, etlt gutet, bte flemett. 

Vote 2. fo so and ju too used with an adjective and the inde- 
finite article or fettt (See A. 3,) are always placed between that 
article and the adjective which are declined as stated under b above; 
as, so good a man, ein fo guier SWcmn ; too great a mis fortune, tin $11 
grojM Hnglucf; in the Genitive eine$ gu grofjen .UnglucfeS, eineS gu 
guten Scanned etc. ; Stein fo groger , fcin fo grofjeS not so great a. 
Steine fo gtofjett jpidne, no such great plans. 

8* If, however, the Adjective precedes the noun 
without any article or pronoun to point out the case, its 
euphonic additional syllable is turned to advantage and 
made to receive the terminations of the definite article 
instead of the mere tt , which is retained only in the 
Gen. Sing. masc. and neut. because the Gen. here is 
unmistakably indicated by the noun itself; thus Gen. 
not reined SBemcS, but retnen 2Betne§, of pure wine,- 
not frifaea gtfc&eS, but frtfdjen gifaeS, of fresh fish; 
not falte* SBafferi, but f alien SBeineS, of cold water. 
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(There occur, indeed, genitives in eft ; as, gute$ 9Rutl)e$; 
of good courage: gtabe# SQBegeS, straightway; but these 
are .mere traces of the yery irregular historical devel- 
opment of the declensions.) 

Hence the terminations of the attribute-adjective 
used without any article or pronoun are: 

/- PLUR. 

em. neut. f all genders. 

Nom. (gut) tt. (gut) e. (gut) eft. Nom. (gut) e. 

Gen* (gut) en (eft), (gut) et. (gut) en (eft). Gen. (gut) et. 

Dat (gut) em. (gut) et. (gut) em. Dat. (gut) en. 

Ace. (gut) en. (gut)e. (gut) eft. Ace. (gut)e* 

Note. Even the pronouns aJLtT, Jebet, tttatU$et, fol#et, tt>el$tt, 
(See p. 84 5, 6, 7, 8,) are, before the genitives in $ of masc. and 
neut. nouns, used more correctly and elegantly with the termination 
en; as, 2*0)3 alien, (jeben, mandjen, foldjen) JtummerS, in spite of all, 
(every, many, such) sorrow, jnelcfyen 6ianbe3, of what rank. 

9* The Pronouns jenet, jene, je»eft and fel&et, 

felbc, felbeft are used as second components of the De- 
monstrative bet, bie, baft; (see p. 84, 3&4); farther, 
he possessive pronouns are always preceded by the 
article when not placed before the noun (my book) but 
referring back to it as in the book is mine (French, 
! e mien) i. e. when they are substantive possessive pro- 
aouns. As the article in these combinations points 
out the case, it reduces the pronoun following it to 
% mere adjective, so much so, that it even receives the 
adjective-suffix tg. Hence: berjenige, biejemge, baSientge; 
bcrfelb(ig)e , btefelb(tg)e, ba$felb(ig)e, (mostly without the 
tg); ber memtge, bte meimge, ba$ rncim^e , — betnige, — 
femige , — ttyrtge , — unfrtgc , — eurige ^ — ttyrtge , — (some- 
times more expressive without the tg). These will be 
easily declined, taking tt in all the cases, except the 
Ace. Sing, fern* & neut. which take t like their no- 
minatives. 

10* After the plural forms of the indefinite nume- 
rals given in the table, 10, the adjective fails to take 
the tt in the Nom. and Ace, but has only e ; as, toenige 
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e$te (Sfjaractere, few genuine characters; (not ed^teit, as 
in the other cases). The same is the case after the 

Elurals fbldje such, and Ml&ft which, what, unless the 
ittcr is the Relative, after which the adjective has the 
usual ett After dUe ally the adj. has VX throughout 

11* The euphonic e is often omitted both in pro- 
nouns and adjectives whenever their last syllable al- 
ready contains a soft t* Thus instead of unfered, Ult* 
fercm, unfereit, put unfetS, unferm, unfern; of muW, 
beffet &c, not mubeen, befferen, but muben, beffcrn. 

In those cases, however, which either end in t, 
or in which the e must te retained before a terminating 
t, as in unfere, unferer, the e belonging to the word it- 
self is often dropped; hence: unfte, unfrer, beffte, 
beffrcr*, and the adjective tapfer brave, for inst. f would 
be declined without the article, Norn. masc. tapfter, 
Gen. tapfern, Dat. tapferm, Ace. tapfern; Plural Nom. 
tapfre, Gen. tapfrer, Dat tapfern, Ace. tapfre. 

12* The following are declined as adjective*. 

a. All adjectives used as nouns as .stated p. 87,1, 

where the exception must be noticed. 

b. The present and past participles of verbs used 
attributively; as, ba$ tnnfcnfce jftnb, the drinking child; 
ein geltebter greunb, a loved (beloved) friend. 

c. The ordinal numerals Sect. XIV. B. 

d. The substantive -p os sessives bet ttietttige, bfe met* 
nfge, ia& meintge; or mrine mine; bcr beiftige or beine 
thine ; yours; ber femige, his; ber t^rtae or tl)re, hers; bet 
unfrtge or unfre ours; ber eurtge ana bet Sfyrige yours; 
bie Mjrigen, theirs; — the same used as nouns; as, bad 
SJtettttge, ©eittige, &c., my, your &c. property, party 
share; bte Unfrigen, the people of our party, our troops; 
bie JRemigen, bte 2)etntgen &c. bfe 3^ttgcn, my, thy, 
&c, your faintly and relations , (always used with the 
article); and the colloquial, raeiner, -e, -e$ mine; beinet 
&c. yours; ityret, &c. theirs; 3f)ret, &c. yours, (ending 
like the article). 

6 
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Hdte 1. In' the adjective Bod) high, the guttural changes into 
( before an e; as, be* fyoty, be« $ofcen, $6$er; but bet $6d)fte. 

Note 2. The Adjective all the before nouns which in their 
singular form express a plurality; as, SBolf people, gamine family, 
3af)l number, is rendered by ganj (7A© whole, the entire), preceded 
by the article ; as, bad ganje Stall, all the people ; bie ganje gamttte, 
a// Me family \ bie ganje 3^ fl/ ' <*• number. Likewise bad ganje 
3a$r, all the year ; ben ganjen Sag, a// /Ac day. Before the names 

of materials all tiieh alter, atte, attefc; as, atter 2Bem, a// the wine; 

atte ©utter, a// tte btitter; aUcd ©elb, a/J /Ae money, similarly ailed 
gicif* , a// /fe*A. 9lUed 25ol! fprad) 2lmen. All people (the whole 
mass) said Amen. (9ltte fieute, all people, every-body.) 

As a neuter noun 3lflcd means everything, sometimes every- 
body. The repetition of periods oftime, is expressed by the plu- 
ral atte, every-, aUe 3<*&re, «><?ry y««*5 atte Stage, (tdgltd)) daily*, 
atte gtt>ei ©tunben, every two hours. 

Note 3. All with countries and places, is bad fiance; as, 

bod ganje ©allien, a// Gau/. If not used literally, gang a// and $alb 
half are employed without being declined; gang (Suropa, all Europe; 
gang Bonbon, a// London. (See p. 101, 5.) 



Exercise XXL 

On the declension of adjectives in connection with the 
table p.p. 84, 85, The pupil has to state the nominative of each 
noun not given so, along with its adjective, article or pronoun, and 
must also state the gender where not given, according to the Table. 

£ektt Wtb Siicmtut* Life and Literature. 
5)ie Siteratur eineS gtogen 93olfe$ (n. people, nation) 

ifl fem IjO^fler (highest) Seflfc (possession, treasure). £>ie 

etflentljumlidiim (peculiar) <S$onl)etten (beauty P . 36. d. 20 
feme$ aSaterlanbeS (fatherland), feint erfyabenen (loftv) -Serge 

(m. mountain) UTlb fittten (quiet) Sadler (XVI. L. 5.)> *au» 

fefcenben (rustling) 2Balber (xvi. l. 5.), grunenben (verdant) 
(Sbcnen (f. plain) unb fefcimmernbon (glistening) ©cwdlffct 
(n. water), furj (in short) bie gartje (entire) 9?atur feiner 
$eimatj) ifl bent SSolfe angeboren (born to), n>ie bem em* 
jelnen (individual) SWenf^en (xvi. l. i.) ber ftorper (m. body). 

(Stertfo (in the same manner) farm man bie ftC^tbaten (visible) 
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S)enfmaler (monument) bed natfonafen8Wfed(m. industry) unb 
bet nationalen ftunft (art) bem fid) atlmaf)ltdp (gradually) an* 
betnben (Solium einet ^erfon fcergleicfcen (to compare to). 

3ene rdd)en ©tabte mtt ifyren tyeiltgen (m. holy) Sempefrt, 
praAtigen (magnificent) ©ebduben (n. edifice) unb ade ben 
manntgfattigen (mannifoid) ftunflwerfen (n. works of art) ftnb 
fit bet S4)at (indeed) nut (only) bad mtt ben 3a§t$un* 

berten (n. century) fletfaKenbe (to decay) ©CWanb (garment) 

bed SBoUJdlcbend (life of the people). 81 bet feiii fd)lagenbed 
(beating) Jfretj (heart), (eine empfinbenbe (sensitive) ©eete 
(soul) unb fein unfterbli$er ©etjt (spirit) erfd&etnen m ben 
ttn»etgangltd[Kn (imperishable) SSBorten (Xvi. l. 10) fetnet 
grofkn 2)enfet (thinker) unb Ditfctet (m. poet). 5Bit legen 
(legen bet to attribute) biefen frei(id) (certainly) ungteifbaten 

(intangible) S)ingen frtUttl (scarcely) etnen JU (too p. 79 Note 2) 

fjtofjen SBertty (value) bet, n>enn wttfagen, fcafj fie ben le&ten 

(last, ultimate) Qwd (object) atled menfdjltdjen (human) 2)a* 

fem6(n. existence) fetl ben (to form). Demi (for) nwd ftnb atte 
onberen SJjatigfeiten (activity) anbetd (else) ald(than) SWittel jum 
3wedf. Die Slrbeit (labour) bed tufiigen (vigorous) Sanbmanned 

(husbandman) M flet^tgen £anbwetfetd (handicraftsman), bed 

fotgenooflen (anxious) ftaufmanned (merchant), bed geletytten 

(learned) KtC&tetd (judge), bed menf($enfteunbli<$en (philan- 
thropic) Sirred unb felbft oft bed tmjTenfc&aftlt$en (scientific) 
$otf(&etd (inquirer) tt>te bte ©tegedtfyat (deed of victory) bed 
^elben btenen, (to serve) mtr baju bad Seben ju etljalten 

(preserve) Unb JU ftifietU (secure). 

Sin fid) (in themselves) ftnb fie wgangUcfy unb ofyue <Sl)araf* 
iet; benn fie bienten bem uppigen (luxuriant) 33abtylon unb bem 
tyrannifefcen (tyrannical) SRom grabe fo, n>te (just as) bem Ijeu* 
tigen (modem, of this day) 2onbon unb $attd. ©emeine 

(vulgar) QiklUit, (vanity) tofft (rude) ©elbfifu^t (selfishness) 

unb unebele (ignoble) 8e tbenfaaften (passions) erforbern • (re- 
quire) biefed irielfettige (multifarious) ©eritlj (aparatus) toett 
ml)x (much more) aid bte ti>ixtli$t (real) SWotfytvenbtgfeit 
(««cessity) unb bte fttlle Sugenb (virtue), ©te alle ftnb bem 
unauf()6tltdf)eii SBectyfel (m. change) untemwfen (subject to) 

(Continued p. 86.) 
6* 
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In connection with the preceeding portion of this section 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 





SINGULAR. 








Masc, 


Fein. 


Neat 


Nam. 


the bet 


bie 


b*« 


Gen. 


of the be& 


bet 


be* 


DaL 


(to) the bent 


bet 


WW 


Ace. 


the ben 


bie 


fcaft 



The plural in the three genders: Norn, bie; Gen. fret; 

The following adjective Demonstrative and Relative 
Pronouns correspond with the definite article: 

1. this fciefet biefe fricfeS 

2. that (yon) fenet jene fcneS 

3. that, he btt'jknige bie'ienige bai'ienige 

4. the same, (it) betfclbe biefelbe bttSfclbe 

5. any, all a tier a tic alleS 

6. each, every fefcer jebc jebe^ 
(p. SO Note) (pi. aOe) 

7. many a manner mancf)C mantyti 

8. such (p. 102) folder fol$e folcfceS 

9. which, who n>el$et toelc&e mltyti 

10. and the following (pL) Numerals, 

after which the adjective has C in the Nom. and Ace; as, einige gute 

2Renfd)en; anbere, other; ciniae ant) etltdje, some, a few; manefce, 

many; me$tete, several; fammtttdje, all, all appertaining to; 
Hfefe, many; WCIttgC, few; likewise fol$e, and toetdje, (what). 

The components fclBe and jentge in betfeibe, berjenige, are de- 
clined like adjectives, as below. 

THE ADJECTIVE, following any article or 
Plur. except in the Nom. Sing, masc., fern, and neuL 

after the above, Nom. Sing, t C C 

Accusative e € 

Adjectives before a noun, when not^ preceded 
of the definite article in every case, except in the ge- 
the sake of euphony, they take ell instead of tt. 
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and wkh Section XL ox the use of the pronouns. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

Nam. a (or an) ein cine ein 

Gen. of a cine* einet eintf 

Dai. (to) a etnem einet einem 

Ace. a etnett eine tin 

Dat. fcett; Ace. bie* The same Flur. Endings in all Pronouns, 

Possessive pronouns correspond with the indefinite 
article. 

my meln meine rnrin 

thy, your bctn beine' fcetn 

his fein feine fein 

her tyr tfyre tJ^r 

its fein feine fein 

our unfet unfre unfer 

your euet eure euer 

their tfyr tore if)t 

your 3&r 3f)re 3I)r 

not a, no fein feine fein 

The plurals of the possessive pronouns, and of fein, e, fein, 
take the terminations of the plural of the definite article. 

The definite article is used instead of the possessive pronoun 

in enses like €>ie faltei hit $anbe, She folds her ha fids; dr. ncrlor 

fcte S3cinc, He lost his kg*, because the possessor is evident 
enough. 

pronoun takes ett in all the cases of the Sing, and 
and the Ace. Sing. fern, and neut. in which it takes 

after the above, Nom. Sing, et e rt 

Accusative e £& 

by any article, pronoun, &c, assume the terminations 
nitive singular masculine and neuter, in Afrhich, for 
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unb tyretroegen (vi. a. l) n>are ba$ ftbif*e (terrestrial) Seben 
tturfltcf} cine fa unfru^tbare (fruitless) SBteberljolung (*e P e- 
tition) be$2Uten (p. 87,0 n>ie(as) mand&e gebaufenlofe (thought- 
less) Seurttyeiler (judges) bet ©ef$tc$te (History) glauben 

(to believe). 



Exercise XXII. 

@$bt$+ Conclusion. 

2lnber$ (different) tft e$ |eb0(|) (however), rcenn ttft bte 
ge(ftigen (intellectual) ®($a$e (m. treasure) betra^ten (to con- 
template) tt>eld|>e We Siteraturen ber alten 3nber (Hindoo) unb 
$rirfen (Parsee), n>te bte ber ©rtecben (Greeks) unb Corner 
Romans), un$ beroafyrt (to preserve) Ijaben unb rcenn wit e$ be- 
gretfen (to comprehend) n>te (how) fene faft (almost) Dergeffenen 

(forgotten), Utillteil (most ancient) 3been (f. idea) mittelbiU ODet 

unmittelbar (indirectly or directly) auf bte fleifitflen ©rjeug* 
ntffe (n. production) ber neueren (modern) SRattonen gennrft (to 
act upon, to influence) tyabem SBermitteljt ber neueren ©pracfr* 
tofffenfefcaft (philology) erfennen nnr (to recognise) einen tnnigen 
(intimate) 3ufainiirenl)ang (connection) jener uralten rait t)m 
neueren 6pra$en. SBettere Stubten (p. 37 d. 8) toerben 
etnen dtynli^en (similar) 3ufammenl)ang ter bi$tertf$en unb 
ppofopljifcfcen ©ebanfen (xvi. l. 8) bed ^oljen SUtertfyumS 
(antiquity) nut benen(those)ber jefcigen 3^iKpresent age) bewejfen. 
SSor alien 2)ingen (above ail things) werben tt>ir erwagen 
(to consider) ttetcpe unenblid&e (infinite) Segnungen (Messing) bte 
SBorte ber gottbegeijlerten 2>i*ter unb 2)enfer be* altcn unb 
neuen £cfiament$ fur attt Beften fiber bie ganje 9J?enfc& s 
Ijeit ergoffen (st.toshed) fyaben. 3n ben taucrnten (enduring) 
SBerfen be$ ©eijteS tfnben tmr ben enblicfoen (final) 3wecf 
unferer enbltc&en (finite) (Krffienj. 3n tljnen ergreifen (to 
grasp) tmr bad 2Ba§re unb @n>tge (p. 87, 1) u>enn u>ir bte 
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fdjlec&te (base) 2Cirf(id)fett (reality) n>c(tlid)et (worldly) 5)tnge 

Mtlaffeit (abandon). 

(The pupil has always to state the tenses of the strong verbs 
given in the alphabetical list Sect. XXII. and marked *st." in the 
Exercises.) 



Section X. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADJECTIVE. 

!♦ Most adjectives (also participles: see Sect. 
XXV. D. 1, 2) can be used as nouns, but are then 
still declined as adjectives; as in the following instan- 
ces: fcer @ute, the good man, (good people); ©fe ®ute f 
the good woman; 2)a# ®ute, the good (all that is good); 
©liter ! m. @ute ! f. good one, (persons) 1 Sin Sinner, a poor 
man ; Sine 2lrme, a poor woman ; — (with the indefinite 
article the neuter is rarely used.) — PI. SIrme, poor people; 
also those derived from proper names of places, (see 
p. 89, 7), which however are declined as nouns where 
used as such; ber or ein ^Parifet, SSerlmet, (Sbinbutfler, 
the, or a Parisian, Berlin, Edinburgh man; feminine, 
2>te $artfetm, Serlfnerin, (SMnbutgetin. 

The pupil must distinguish between adjectives used as nouns 
in the fern, gender, denoting female persons, and real derivative feni. 
noons in t formed of adjectives (XV. B.); which latter are declined 
as nonns. Thus: &er 3tem.be, the stranger (man) has, as its 
fem. form, £>ie Jrembe the female stranger and both are declined 
as adjectives; — but £>te Jrembe (sing.) foreign-land is a feminine 
substantive and as such like other fem. nouns remains un- 
changed. 

2* After ®fow* something, 9W$tt nothing, trfel 
much, (a great deal), tttttig little, (not much), the ad- 
jective becomes a neuter noun with the terminations 
of the neuter article; as, @tn>a$ SReueS, something new; 
9li$td @ute$, nothing good; tuel @<$liramc$, a great 
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deal of bad; toenig 8ngene$ine6 , not much that is 
agreeable. 

3* The adjective, preceded by the definite article, 
is in poetry sometimes placed after the noun, in order 
to make it more impressive; as, Sin 1 6 93atet(anb , an'd 
tynire f$lief*' bt# an. Cling to thy dear fatherland. 
3Da$ SDteet, ba$ »>ilbe, lapt ft<f> m4»t gebteten. The wild 
sea obeys no command. 

4t In poetry, the adjective before a neuter noun 
frequently loses the termination ti in the nominative 
and accusative singular; as, Gilt neu' ©efejj, instead of 
(Sin neueS ®efefc, A new law; 28el<f) graufam Spiel! 
What cruel sport! and this even in the comparative 
and superlative degree; as, 9Wi$ treibt ein be$fer(e$) 
SBerlangen. rA better desire prompts me. 9Wein erfl(ed) 
@eful)l fei $rei$ unb 2)anf. Let my first feeling be 
praise and thanks. 

5* When an adjective occurs after a personal pro- 
noun it takes the same endings as after any posses- 
sive pronoun because the personal pronoun points out 
the cases; as, 3$ (tuner Still Poor fellow that I am! 
S)ir, guten tfinbe, To you, good child; Dicfc, liebefl Jpetjj, 
Thee, dear heart; SBit muntetn 93urf#e, We merry 
fellows; @ud), lieben Scute, You, good people, also, @r 
bummer Stcxl, stupid fellow you. 

6* From proper names of nationalities adjectives 
are formed by changing the final t or et into tf$; as, 
fcdnifcfy, Danish, from bet 2)5ne the Dane; preutnfa 
Prussian, from bet *)3reufje the Prussian; frtuigoflfd) 
French, from bet granjofe the Frenchman; fdjottifcfc 
Scotch, from bet Sdjjotte the Scotchman ; italteitifdj} Ita- 
lian, from bet 3tnltenet the Italian; tomifdS) Roman, from 
bet 9tomet the Roman; fyollanbtfd) Dutch, from bev §ol= 
tdnbet the Dutchman, &c. &c. From ber €pamet the 
Spaniard, is formed fpanif$. (Sngltfcfo English, and 
fttfcfy Irish, are derived from the old names ber Single 
and bet 3*e, and not from the modern terms » ber 
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Snglanber and bet 3t(dni>cr. SEeutfd) German, origi- 
nally teutifefy, from Seut, has passed over into bet 
2)eutfd)e die German; ein ^eutfefcer a German; po(ttif$ 
Polish , is derived from ^olen Poland. 

7* From proper names of places adjectives are formed 
by the suffix tt> These remain undeclined; as, $am- 
burger 9taud)fleifdj, Hamburg beef; *J|3arifer SWoben, Paris 
fashions; SJerliner SEtfce, Berlin witticisms; whilst (he 
declinable suffix tf$, is used in referring to some an- 
cient cities in their capacity of independent states, in 
the same way as in national adjectives; as, ber SBre- 
mif$e 6enat, the Senate of Bremen ; bad £amburgifcf>e 
©efangbucfc, the Hamburg hymn-book; also "33er(imf$e 
»a$ric&ten," "The Berlin News." 

8* From names of materia]* adjectives are formed 
by the suffixes tttt, It or ett; as, ^oljern wooden, from 
the Plural £61jer, timber; gldfern, crystal, from the plu- 
ral ®ldfer, glasses: fletnern, of stone, from Stein, stone; 
rffctn, iron, fromdifen, iron; bleiern, leaden, from 93 let, 
lead; tpoHen, pollen, worsted, from 2BoUe, wool; feiben, 
silken, from Seibe silk; golben, of gold, golden, from 
©olb gold; ftlbern, of silver, from Stlber, silver. Ad- 
jectives of this kind are not used predicativelv. but 
the name of the material, with the preposition fcott, is 
employed; as, 2)et JRing ifl son ©olt. The ring is of 
gold. 2)et ©ljatt>l tfl t>on SBotte. The shawl is of wool. 
In a figurative sense, however, there occurs, @r betnigt 
fid? fetyr fyotjem. He behaves very awkwardly, stiffly. 
Seine 3«g* fd)ienen eifern. His features seemed of 
iron. These adjectives can be compared only when 
used figuratively. 

9/ From adverbs or prepositions adjectives are 
formed by the suffix tg; as, bi$l)erig (ber, bte, bad bid* 
fyerige), from bi$f)er hitherto; balbig, from batb soon; 
bajtg and bortig of that place, from ba and tort there; 
Ijiefig of this city, place, &c., from fyier here; tyeutig 
to-day's, from fyeute to-day; geftrig yesterday's, from 
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geftetn yesterday — (from ntotgen to-morrow r bet ttior- 
genbe, &c. to-morrow's is formed) — jefcig the present, 
from jefct just now; &ottg the preceding (last), from 
the preposition t>ot before; bie$feittg, jenfetrig, from the 
prepositions btc£feit on this side of, and jenfett on the 
opposite side of; bet obtge the above from oben above. 

10* Derived from numerals are — einmaUg , from 
eiumat one time, only once; as, @tn eimtwltget 93erfu($ 
bewttdt 9ttcf)t0. A trial made only once proves no- 
thing'; thus, jroeimalig, from jweimal twice; btetmaliq, 
from breiraal thrice; meljtmalig several times repeated, 
from mefyrmalS several times; m'elmattg many times 
repeated, &c. 

The adjectives mentioned under 9 and 10 can be 
used as attributes onljt 



Exercise XXIII. 
(On Section X.) 

The figures refer to the different paragraphs of this Section. 

3fa4 friegetifdjet 3ett From Warlike Times. 

©raunjtytoeig, ben 7«« $foguji 1870. 

©eetyttet ftreunb! 

3^ten Sttef »om 28gen be* aorigen (9) STOonata et» 

jielt i$ er|i am geftrigen (9) Sage unb will m meinem 

)eutfgen (9) @cf)reiben (writing) serfucfcen , bie tyteftgen (9) 

Jujianbe (state of affairs) untet ben fefeigen (9) Umfldnben 

(circumstance) }U fcfctlDetn (discribc). gretlidS) (certainly) fmb 

fie »on ben bottigeu (9) n>of;l (probably) wentg (little) 
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aerfcfrieben (different) unb n>ir armen (5) (Sorrefponbenteit 

ftnb tyeut JU Sage (now a days) iibetfyaupt (on the whole) 

ubel baran (ill off). SBenn n>trflic^ (really) @tn>ad SRcued 
(2) flefd^ie^t (at) fo raelbet (to annonce) ed ber Selegrapfy 
unb ed tji 9li$td Slngenetymed (2) »ou ©tu>a^ Slitem (2) 
ju rcben (to talk) unb SQBenfg ®uted (2) gu bericbten (to re- 

port). 2hld} fyort matt nt^t (pine (one does not like to hear) 

Don »ie( ©c&liramen (2). 

5)ie ftreinben (l Note) §aben faft (almost) Slfle bie Ijieftge 
©egenb (district) fcerlaffen (st. to leave) unb aud ber grerabe 

(1 Note) finb 3)ienftyflicbtige (1, liable to military service) t)0n 

ben biedfeitigen (9) 9tegierungen (Government) gu ben ftafynm 

(f. colours, banners) etnberufen (to summon). DbWOfyl £an* 

bet (commerce) unb ©eroerbe (industry) f^wer bamieber* 

(tegen (lie heavily depressed), tfout bod) (nevertheless.) bet 

Slrme (1) n>ie ber 9tei$e (1) gerne (willingly)' 2lUc6 fur bad 
SSaterlanb, unb ber JDcutfcfcc (6) \)at ein 9ie$t, (right) auf 
fallen ^atriotidmud fiolj ju fein. 

2)a bit (£rnte (harvest) gut tfl unb bie erflen (first, most 
necessary) Sebendmittel (provisions) niefct tfyeuer unb bet 
(owing to) ber f)oUdnbifcben (6) SReutratttat (neutrality) finb 
tt)tr rait batavifdjen (6) unb anbern Golonial*2Baaren 
(goods) woljl bejfer fcerfeljen (provided), aid bie bortigen 
©ourmanbd mit braunfefrroeiger (7) SCurjicben (sausage), 
hamburger 3?aucbfleifd[), (7) bremer (7) Sigarren unb r^et* 
nifefcen (Rhenish) SKeinen (wines) fur n>el$e fte jebod) (how- 
ever) einen (Srjafc (compensation) an bajonner (7) ©djinfen 
(ham) unb feurigen (fiery) 33urgunber (burgundy) ftnben. 
©te n>erben jefct feinen polntfcben (6) unb bangiger (7) 
SBaigen (wheat) fonbern (but) rufftfefyen (6) einfufyren (to im- 
port), bid (until) t)k tyieftgen §afen (xvi. List 4) wieber 
offen (open) ftnb, wad (which) na$ ben bidljerigen (9) @r* 
folgen (success) unferer 2Baffen (f. arms) n>ol)l nid^t lange 
bauern (to last) n>irb. ®ie werben geljort &aben bag n>ir 
bei breiinaligen (10) (Sonfliften mtt frans&ftfcfeen £eeren 
(n. army) ftegreid) (victorious) geroefen ftnb unb obgMdj 
(although) S^iUer'd Sffioit a ber firieg, ber Ungefyeuere" 
(monstrous) raetyr auf ben ieftigen ^am»f rstn^rri^ w^t (paffen; 
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auf — to fit, toftppfj to), aid auf jeben (any) fruljeren (former), n>irb 
e$ ft<f> £)offcntit4) balb giigen (ft4) jeigen, to show itself) ba£ 
aud) btefer note ©efce (idol) fcor bcm Me europaifc^m SSolfer 
(xvi List 5) ftcb gcbcugt (fid) beugen to bow) fyaben, 
unb bet iefct 2lfie6 auf bie cifernen (8) tmb bleiernett 
(8) SBurfel (dice) gefefct (fefccn auf to stake on) ()at, ntc&t 
auf golbcneit (8) funbern auf ty&nenien (of clay) gujkrt 
(m. foot) ftcljt (»t.) 

3n bet £offnung (hope) einer balbigen (9) unb et* 
freultd^en (gratifying) Slntwort (answer) »on 3$nen fcetbletbe 

(remain) H) tttlt gTOpter §0$a<f)tUng (high esteem) 3f)t gait} 
irgebettet (most faithfully) 



Section XI. 
ON THE USE OF THE PRONOUNS. 

A. THE INDEFINITE OR SUBSTANTIVE 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

a. The Indefinite or Substantive Demonstratives are 
©ttfS this and £a& that, used i$ pointing to persons, 
things or circumstances in the mo3t general way; as, 
2>te§ ift cr. 3TA/a- ia- he. £>a8 mar jte. TW was she. 
20a$ xoax £a§? It' hat was that? SEaS foil £)aS ijcifjen? 

What is the meaning of that? and there is hardly 
any difference in their force, ©a8 being freely used 
in the sense of this. As they are not placed adjec- 
tively before the noun but are construed with the verb, 
they remain the same with any gender or number, 
almost like the adverbs (jiet here, and ba there, to 



»» 
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which they bear a close affinity. Unlike the imper- 
sonal pronoun @6, (see p. 68, 5) they may be placed 
before all the persons Sing, and Plur. of the verb feitt 
to be; as, Die* bin id), This is I; 2)aS warfi bu, That 
was you; 5)a8 finb roir, This is we; 2)a$ tfi et, fie, That 
is he, she. Examples: 2)icS (fytet) finb ati)\ Slepfel unb 
5)a$ finb jetyn SSirnen. 7%ese a/** eight apples and those 
are ten pears. 2)te$ finb gute unb ba& finb fcfile^te ge* 
bern. 7%^c are #00rf <rad (hose are bad pens. 

b. The Genitive, of the above, ©effett, the Dative 
Stfefem or £em and the Accusatives £)iei and &a& are 
used with verbs and adjectives governing these cases 
(see Section XVlII.);as, 3$ ertnnere mtcfc !£)effen, / 
remember (op that; 33tfi bu CDeffen gett>t#? -^e yan 
5i/rc 0/* that? 2Btr n>aren 3>effen mube, IVe were tired 
of this; &a\m man ©em (£>iefem) ntcfct au$n>eicf)etf? Cwi 
£wic 710* at?0t<Z that? 5)enfen ©ic 2)em na<$, Reflect upon 
that; (Si ift 2>em abgenctgt, Zfe w averse to that; and 
besides with any preposition, particularly when the De- 
monstrative is referred to by a relative pronoun in the 
succeeding clause, in which case the relative is always 
"UWft" (or rarely one of its prepositional compounds, 
see D. 4), as, (St beflagte fi$ wegcn 2)effen, n>a6 man 
ifym rorgen>orfen fyatte. tie complained of (that) what 
he had been rebuked for. Qx gab mir 9la&)xiti)t ttott 
2)em, tt>a$ gefcfcetyen tt?ar. He gave me intimation of 
(that) what had happened, ftusnmcte bid) \\id)t urn 2)a6, 
tt>a* bt$ 9tt$t$ angefjt. ZJ0 not trouble yourself about 
(that) what does not concern you. It will be seen that 
the Demonstrative cannot be omitted, when it is the An* 
tecedent of the Relative VM&+ (See Sect, XII. C. 1*) 

c. The prepositions stated p. 71, 2, as forming 
compounds with ba6, (ba) it are likewise joined to 
this Demonstrative which then has the principal 
accent* <Di?§ this, is then sometimes represented 
by pier; as, bie'fertyalb or beS'fyalb and beft'rcegen on 
account of this (that); tytet'bei with or in doing this t 
bft'btf with that; $it¥'mtt with this } ba'mit with that; 
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bemflentajj, bem'nad!}, bem'jufolge according to this or 
that; fjtet'ron of this , fca'ron of that; &a'fut for that y 
(this); fyfe'butd) through this H fca'&ur$ through that; 
fca'ran, fca'rauf on or upon that; fca'rum /br Ma£ {reason); 
ba'tfiber aAaitf fActf. The compounds of £)a6 Ma/, can 
not be used as Antecedents of the Relative fta&, (See b.) 
but are extensively employed in rendering sentences like 
the following: He thanked me for having warned him. 
He blamed them with having neglected their duty, in 
which the present participles occur introduced by a 
preposition and with a subject different from that in 
the leading clase. In German they are expressed by 
two distinct clauses, the first of which contains the in- 
dispensable Demonstrative with the preposition; as, (Sx 
fcanfte rait fcafur, He thanked me for this, whilst the 
second begins with the conjunction baf that and has 
the verb in a finite tense; as, tap id) if)n tyatnte. 
Hence: ©r banfte tm't bafur, bafj i$ i$ n ti>arnte. He 
thanked me for warning him. @r tafcelte fie teSwegen, 
(on acconnt of this) fc»a£ fie tyre $flt'cj)t mnadjldfitjjt 
ftdtten. He blamed them with having neglected their 
duty. (Comp. Section XXV, D, on the use of Parti- 
ciples). When the two assertions of such sentences 
have the same subject, the second clause is generally 
rendered by the infinitive with jtt; as, @r kgnugte fid) 
fcamit fetne 2Keinung au^juf^red^en. He remained satis- 
fied with expressing his opinion. Sentences of the lat- 
ter kind, however, do not always require the demon- 
strative compound; as, @r war angeflagt, geftof)(en ju 
tyaben. He was charged with having stolen. (See Sect. 
XXV, C, The Infinitive). 

Note. If not referred to by a succeeding clause, the above 
compounds are generally at the beginning of the clause by which 
means they are distinguished from the same forms, representing the 
cases of •/*" as, ©r ift I;od)mutf;ig getoorben; b a' tuber tmmbete idj 
mid) nid)t, aber id? ftaune uber-bie Untemmrfigfeit feiner frityent ©eg* 

net. He has become haughty, at that / do not wonder, but 1 am 
astonished at the submUsiveness of his former opponents. Comp. 

with: 3d) umnbere mid) nidjt barub'et, aber id) bebaure e$. I do 
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not wonder at it, but I regret it. £)Q'ttOtt $at er mir 9N$t$ gefagt. 
0/" that At* Aa* told me nothing. Exercises on I. and e. will be 
found in the Sections referred to in the above. 



B. THE ADJECTIVE-DEMONSTRATIVES. 

Remabk. As the Adjective Demonstratives, when 
used substantively refer by their gender with sufficient 
clearness to the noun implied, the Adjective Particle 
u onef\ used in such cases in English, is not expressed 
in German; as, 3fyt Slciftift tfi fcfolf^t M*fa if* &efjer, 
Your pencil is bad this one is better. 3){efe0 SWeffet ift 
fiumpf, nefymen ©te jcneS, This knife is blunt take that 
one. £ier fyabtn <Ste mcfyrete Slrtcn $ute; ein Solder 
fofiet 3 Sfylr., /Ziere t y0K Aave several kinds of hats; 
such a one costs 9 shillings. 

1, (See p. 84). $tefet, Wefe, Meftf, the neuter 
also *$ie$" (Mt, Me, ta§, see p. 74, 1) Mw, Mw one, 
corresponds with the English when used with the 
noun; as, bfefet 3Wann, this man; btefet teidje 2Wann, 
this rich man; biefe $<imilte, this family; bicfe$ grope 
SBolf, this great nation; biefe Seute, these persons, people; 
or when the noun is understood: Diefer n>ar e$. 7f 
wo* Mu one. 3dj will bit bfefen geben. J w?// 0tt>e 
ytfii this one. Used substantively biefer, biefe, biefeS, 
often occurs with the force of Ae, $fo, it, and is also 
used for ber, (bie, ba6) lefetere the latter, whilst jener, 
jene, }enc$ (see 96, 2) often stands for bcr, (bie, bad) 
erftm the former; as, Wellington unb SSluc^er erfoefcten 
ken ©leg bei Waterloo; fciefer erfefyien auf bem £ampf* 
plait, na^bem fetter fc$$ ©tunben lang ben nmtl)enjiftt 
Sfagriffcn ber granjofrn UMbcrftanbm fiattc. Wellington 
and Blucher gained the victory of Waterloo; Me latter 
appeared on the scene of combat, after the former 
had withstood for six hours the most furious charges 
of the French. 3d) fanb Slnna unb SRarien bri il)r, jettc 
toat au$ !Dre$ben, fciefe auS Seipjig gefommen. I, found 
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Anna and Mary with her the former had come from 
Dresden the latter from Leipzig. 

2* (See p. 84). Sener f jcne, jeittf (fcet, bit, 

baS) expresses the English that, that one, yon, yon- 
der, only when an object is present to the senses, so 
that it can be pointed out without any farther expla- 
nation; as, jener 33aum, that tree yonder; jened @e* 
baube, that building {yonder); jene s D?ufif, that music 
{yonder). 3ener, e, ed, sometimes stands for he, she, 
it and frequently has the force of ber, bie, bad erftere 
the former as stated above under bicfer. 

3* (See pp. 84 and 80, 9). a. Der'ienfae, bie'Jenige, bad 1 * 
Jenige (bet, Die, bad, see Section XII) that, one, he 
(who), she (who), that (which), differs from jener, e, 
ed, above, in this respect, that it is used when the ob- 

J'ect cannot be pointed at and thus requires to be 
arther explained, which is generally done by a rela- 
tive clause; as, 2)ied ijt ni$t ber reticle SBeg; ber(jenige), 
H>eld)ert td) meine, fiifyrt grabc na<$ ber 6ee. This is not 
the right road,' that (one) which I mean, leads straight 
to the sea. JDiefe geber fann i$ bit nia)t geben, nimm 
bie(iemge), weid^c eben in metnem @d)retb$euge Ifeat. / 
can't give you this pen ,* take that (the one) which lies 
in my inkstand up stairs. 2)er(ienige), n>ela)er bort fommt, 
fann ed btr fagen. He who is coming yonder, can tell 
you. 2>ie(jemge), tt>el$e 3I)nen bad gefagt j^at, tji bafftt 
Deranttuorttfcf). She who told you that, is answerable 
for it. 3)ie(jemgen) £erren, welcfye aufftetyen, ftnb fur bad 
SUnenbeinent. Those Gentlemen who stand up, are for 
the amendment. For the omission # of this pronoun, 
see p. 116, 3, Note, 

Explanation. The English "he", 'she", (pi. m tho$e") is the 
real demonstrative berjenifle biejenige when it is the necessary ante- 
cedent of *t0Ae»" as in "he who stands before the king is the mi" 
tiister", *fier|entge, welder w>r bem 5ldnigc jie$t, if* ber 2Rinifter"; 

she dors not deserve the nam? of a mother who nf gleets her child- 
ren, ©tejentge, uerbient ben Seamen einer SWuttet nit$t, bie t^re flin> 
&er t>ernad)ldffi9t. 
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But «/«" "she" (pi. <*rtwO is the personal pronoun 6ft, 

Qlt when it is merely accidentally followed by a relative clause 
and in reality represents the name of a person previously men- 
tioned, as yesterday my friend B. arrived; he Who never was here 
le/nre is charmed with the beauty of the city, Cl'cjlcrtl ftim meUt 

ground S3, axu^ ©r, bcr nie v»orl)tr l;ur roar, ifl cnljiidt von oei 

Sd;bnt)eit t>cr t£ti\M; .d.sk Mary for it. She who «.v rich can easily 

do it, iMitc 3)laric*n fc>arum. @te, bic rcid) ijl, t'ann c$ Icidt ifjun. 

In cases like the latter the Relative htX, bte, — not tvcldjcr, e, t$ 
must be used. 

b. $5cr- bte* baSjentcje is not always the antece- 
dent of a Relative but is often explained by a genitive 
of possession or an adv rbial expression; as, .iJiefer §nt 
ift bequeni; ^cr(jcnfflc) m'einefl SBruberS tft mix jit fc&wer. 
Tfii's hat is comfortable ; that of my brother is too 
heavy for me. 2)i\uien$ Sjaax ift bunfier alS batfd'enige). 
il)rer SdniHMter. Mary's hair is darker than that of 
her sister. £icfe ftmberfhibe ift flcwumiflcr als bie(jenige) 
in unfrcr fru^crn SBcfynunt). This nursery is more roomy 
than that in ovr former dwelling-house, faint %x\li}tt 
fdrieiten mtr ffifkt a!6 (bieieuigen) <ut$ mcmeS 93(iter6 
(Garten. No fruits seemed to me sweeter than those 
out of my father's garden. 

e. The Accent in this demonstrative rests on the 
fcet' bte' bd§' which is the real pronoun whilst sjentge 
is merely appended for the sake of distinctness and 
is often omitted as indicated in the examples above by 
the parentheses. The simple form bet, bte, baS re* 
quires a particular stress to distinguish it from the 
relative pronoun; and when used substantively it must 
be declined according to Section XII, Shorter form 7 
the enlarged forms bejfeit, betett, btltt, toeitetl being 
chiefly used in spc;aking of persons ; as, tie Siebe beffen, 
ten wix anbeten , the love of Him whom we worship \ 
tin $retmb barer, bte \\>\x ebren, a friend of those whom 
we huntntr. €ei bciicit banfbar, xotlty bid) ftrenfle beur* 
tf)citen. Be grateful to those who Judge you strictly. 

d. The "he who'\ "those who", when used ab- 
stractly, u <t\ not with reference te & particular person 

7 
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or persons, but in the general sense of u any man who", 
u any person who'\ may in the . nominative be rendered 
in contraction by the indefinite Relative 2Bct with 
the force of "whoever" and in the same manner "that 
which," used abstractly, by 38a&, u whatever 9 \ Exam- 
ples: 2Ber (Soft furdjtct, liebt fete 3WenfcbI)eit. He who, 
(whoever) fears God, loves mankind. SBBer Silled rotrfeti 
will, nMrft 9Jid)td. He who wants to do everything, 
docs nothing. a 2Bad Jpandcben nidjt Icrnt, lernt £and 
ntramermel)r. , ' What tittle Jack does not learn , big 
John never learns. a 2Ba$ bem (Sintn *Rec$t ijl, ift beut 
Slnbem billig/ That which is due to the tone, is due 
to the other. The other cases of wcr and n>a$ (see 
D, Interrog. Pron. p. 108,3) occur in similar manner 
but have always the Demonstrative in the succeeding 
clause; as, SBeffen $anfce rein ftnb, bet erfyebe fie; lit, 
Whose hands are clean , he may lift them, — Let him 
whose hands are clean, lift them. 2Ben tie SRotfy treibt, 
feet ftnbet SRittel. He finds means whom necessity urges* 



Exercise XXIV. On A. and B. 1, 2, 3, of this Section, 

£>te engHf$e utft bie beutf^e ®pta$e* The English 

and the German Languages, 

Jebermann (72, s, d.) fennt ben llnterf<$ieb (difference, 
xn, a), in ber ©ejkltung (formation) ber engltfd^en ©prad&e 
unb berjenigen (B. a), bed beutfcfyen golfed. Wlan ( P . 72,5c) 

tt)ei|j (XXXI. Note 3 and the following portion of that Sect.) \)Cl$ jen* 

(B. 2), aud mfcfciebenen Spradjen jufammengefefct (composed), 
biefe auf beimatfolufcem SBQben (m soil) ein^eittid) (uniformly) unb 

linwmif^t(nntoixed)erwa^fen(8t. to grow up) ift (explain tf tfT)« 
3)tejenii]Cn (B. 3), Welcfce bad 2)eutfc$e (the German language) 

toegen biefed Sotjugd (m. advantage) tubmen fto praise), be» 
benfen (to consider) oft ntcfct u>ic mel (how much) bad Sng- 
Iif<$* bur$ iene gef$t$tlt$e (historical) SSeretniflung (union) 
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ntetyrerer (several) (Slemente an (in) Jhaft unb 6d)6n^ett 
gewonnen (st.) ^at. Den metften aber (most people) ifi 
ber watyre (true) Unterfcfcieb bunfel (obscure) ober unbefannt 

(unknown). 2>iffet IlCflt (st.) in bem (Sinfluffe (m. influence) 

roeldjen jebe (p. 84) bcr Spradben auf ik geiftige (intellectual) 
(Sntroirfetung (development) berjenigen ubt (to exercise), 
welc^e fte aid SMutterfprac^e erlernen. 2Ber ( P . 97, </.) bied 
fennen lernen (to experience) mid , muji bie tf inber beiber 
SRationen guna$ft (in the first place) beim budijtabiren (spel- 
ling) beobadjten (to watch). §icr ift fin englifcfced unb etn 
beutfefced flinb. 3ened erlernt (to acquire) bic 33u$ftaben 
(xvi. List 3); 2)iefed iiud). 2lber biermit (a. c.) l)at biefed 
jngleicb M* uinu'ranberiicben (invariable) Saute (xvi. List 6) 
unb nut Mefen bad Sefen (reading) felbfi erlerni, wafyrenb 
(whilst) jened ben erften fletnen ©cbritt (step) auf einer 
SBafyn (path) unenblic^er (infinite) 9Rul)fal (toil) getban Ijat. 
3Son bem \va& (A. b.) man tin (Engliften "spelling" nennt 
(to call) fyat man im Deutfcfcen feinen (p. 85) Segriff (idea), 
weil ed ^5c|)(lend (p. 125 b. 2) metyrere 3^4) f » ( n - ^pO fa* 
benfelben (B. 4.) Saut, (roie in: mai, Waal, SRatyl, — 
ober in ft!, 95ieb, fciel), aber nie fcerfebiebene Saute fur 
badfelbe 3*i4cn fliebt (ed giebt, there are), n>ie im (Sngtt* 
fdpn plough, enough, though, through , thought, lough 
ober in are, fare, fall unb taufenb abnlidjen (similar) gal* 
ten (m. case), SBenn bird fcfcoit (already) bad engliftbe 
Stint) ju einer grofkn Sinftrengung bed ©ebacbtniffed 

(n. memory) Unb JUr gcbulbigfll (patient) UltterWerfung (sub- 
mission) an badjenige gercobnt, wad i()m niefct erf (art (to 
explain) \i»erben fann unb wtnn ed ifyin &iele berjenigen 
©tunben foftet (costs), bie bad beutfebe Jfinb bem freien 

©ptele (n. piny) feilter (Stnbilbungdfraft (imaginative faculty) 
Unb ber tterftaubigen S3etraC^tUng (intelligent contemplation) 

roibmen (to devote) faun; ift bamit (p. 93c.) nod) ni$t 
Sided getljijn, 3u &*m (p. ** *.)t *m* & e * Junge ©ritte in 
[einer miciibltcf) cpmplicirten unb fc&nrierigen (difficult) Dr« 
rtjograpljie ju ubemunbeh (st. overcome) bat, fomrnt nun 
nocb (yet) bie grogere @4m>ierigfeit ber Slbleitung (derivation) 
feijiejr Sorter and ben t>erfcbiebenen ©pracfyen, obnc beren 
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(tit whteh) Jteimtniff (f. knowledge) ft fltf{$fam (68 It were) 

tin gwmbcr (p. 87, 1.) in fcincm eigcnen (own) $aufe 
bleibt. 9lud^ fykrin (p. 93*,) ubt cr PoruifldttKife (preemi- 
nently) tad ©ibacbtnip, too bet 3^cutfd)c feincn tteif) 

(intelleer) tit kitten €d)luf|CU (m. inference) CHtUMtfelt. 

tEcmtfenweit) wcldjcm bied itiddt flat (dear) t|t, iwbcn 

folgcnfee Scifpide (n. example) filtlttlCtytrnb (plausible) fd'tt. 

Sfiffl, way; bcroegen, to move; 9ewegun>], motion; be» 
n>Cj}ltc^ f moveable agile, @el)ni , to go; ftcfc cnjcJjen, 
til promenade; entgefyen, to escape; ptM\)f()en, to nass 
away, to vanish, to perish; vcrgaiiftltcfyr perishaole; 
@ang, passage; £(udftancjr exit, issue; (*hn;an^, entrance; 
Untergaug, ruin; Ucbergaih], transition; 3 l, 8 an fl' access. 
Jtommen, to come; anfommen, to arrive; porfonuncn, to 
occur; Mbfunft, descent; ^ufwnfr, future; Sludfunft, in* 
formation; it. f. w>, u. f. nv (p. 22). SBer (p. 98) bie obujen 

SBocabeht (words) Uberblttft (to glance over), be>)rcift(st. to com- 
prehend) Uid)t bie (Sinfacfebeit (simplicity) 35efjcn (p. 93 0.) 
tpad (m 3)cutfd)rn im SBrrflletd) (n. compmison) ju bem 
(p. 93 b.) ju tt)un {ft, n>ad bem juiiflen (Biifllanber in *Word 
Expositors" unb "English Dictionaries" auferlfflt (to lay 
upon) UM'rb. 5>em (p. 97) »irt cd au<t fhir fein, marum (why) 
bit (Srjte&nnfl (education) ^eutfd)cr Jttnbcr tair$f$nittlicb (in 

the averge) 2 bid 3 3il()re etyet (sooner) bceilbiflt ift (to finish) 

aid bteienige englifcfoer ( P . 97 Note i). SlUerM'ngd wirb Me 
SBmnmfcnrung (admiration) Seffen ( P . 97, c.) (irofj fcin ber 
cinen iitgrnMicftcit (juvenile) &ritt?fcf>cn £clben 6b*ifcfpenr ober 
gar SWilton analfjiren (to parse) l)6rt, unb er wirD nicbt 
letifliten, bafc mit bent, wad ibr bad Spracfcnniterial auf» 
«6tl)i^t (to force upon), jiifllctd) cine SBelt pen 93ei]riffcn fjc* 
iponncn triib. 35 o^ burfrn voir Die oJmjcn il)atfad)cw 
(facts) ber SKufmcrffamfeit (attention) beror(p 97, e) rmpfefylrn 
btc bei bcr SBrrbetlmmg ber SJolfdfdjulcn (Hjnlicbed (similar 
p. 87,i) ju crrcicfccn wunjtten ; nue wix ed (as) in DcutfitKinb 
prrmoqr bedjenigrn SBottljeild crrcic^cn, ten und Cie €pra$c 
fclbft bietet. 

4, See p. 84. Serfd'fa, btefet'6^ fcafcfet'&e (sub- 

•tantively sometimes felbet, felbe, felbed, like the Art.) 
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the same (ke % akc 9 it) ; as, <$* wr tcrfclftr. Mann. It 
am the tame mun. SQSir fatten ein(rn) uitb beiifelbcn ®c» 
banfcn. We An</ #//<? o/irf /A*? *f/«te thought 3^ biit bet* 
. felbcn ^Weimuuj, 7 aw of the name opinion. jjcfc t^at 
e6 au$ fccmjdfccH ©runfce. / did it from the tame reason. 

As stated/p. TO and 71 this Demonstrative exten- 
sively represents the 3 d pers. pron. and especially the 
English u it" in all its cases, particularly when used 
with prepositions; as, auftatt betifclbcn , instead of.it f 
unweit beflfelbcn, not far from it; mit bemfclbcn r whk it; 
Don bemfelbcn, of it; burcfc bcnfelben, through it; fut 
bcnfelben, for it; and sometimes for the sake of di- 
stinctness and euphony ; as, Sic aeigte mir. cine Statue; 
biefelbe (for fie) u\u son 9tom gefemmen. She showed 
me a statue; it had came from Rome. 2Bcnn Sic ft<$ 
biefdben envcrben (for n>cnn Sic ffc fid)), if you acquire 
them for yourself, dx cuipftefylt 3f)ncn benfelbcn (for 
cc euipfiefjlt ti)n 3>f)nen). He recommends it to yQU* 
(See Section XXX, C, Position of the objects.) 

But besides it is used with advantage for the per* 
sonal pronoun tl, ffc ti in speaking of persons where 
the Engl, he, she &c. requires special interpretation, 
and in the same manner for the possessive pronoun; 
as, @r fyrad? t>ott bem 5)?rgcntcn; bcrfclbe fei bet 9tnftd)t 
(for er fci &a). He spoke of the regent; he (the re- 
gent) was of opinion. Sic beflleitete if)re SWuttcr; biefelbe 
tt>ar icibrnb <fce. She accompanied her mother; she 
(the mother) vas suffering &c. (Sr reiStc mit bem ®ra» 
fen iinb tern ©ruber beSfclben (or bejfen 93rubnr). He 
travelled with the count and his (the count's) brother. 
6ie er^oljltc bie Xcuiflfeit jucrft SRiirirn unb batm bet 
CcfcnKftev bcrfclbm (o.r bcren Situvfter). She told the 
news first to Mary and then to her {Mary's) sister. 

5, See p. 84. SUlef, afle, afleft, the proper sin- 
gular of it lie, is limited in its application. It cannot bo 
used with persons and means any 9 all rather than 
*cery; as, Siller Sinfano tft f$n>c*. Any beginning i* 
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difficult. 3We Oewalt getyt »*m Boffe aud. ^// mrfAor- 
&y awe* /"raw the people; SlOed ©ute, everything 
good; 2lUe£ Stiffen, any knowledge. 

Hote 1. 9lll£$, used substantively, everything, all, is always 
referred to by the Relative tt>tt$ Ma/; as, 9Se$, toad id} $afe, 
everything that I liave. Sited, toft* bu fagfl, ifl ridjtig. ^// Ma* 

Note 2. The plural aJLt all fhe, does not require the article; 
atte bit standing for atte biejettigflt all those. (2>a$ 910 M* tro*- 
-»«?*). See also p. 82, Note 2 and 3. 

Note 3. flltt &c. occurs. before posaesaives without any ter- 
mination ; as, <HU mein Ge^nen miU id), ad mein 5Dcnfen in bee* 8etye 
fhflen 6trom uerfenfcn , abcr mettte fiicbe nid)t. (Schiller) All my 
longings 9 all my thoughts will I sink in the still stream of Lei he y 
— but not my love. SWit all fetnem gletfje tmb afl feincr 2Ru$e 
ridjtet er 9K$t$ atftg. ^t/A aU his industry and labour he effects 
nothing. 

6t See p. 84. %thtt, {tit, jefctf, pi. atte, each 
every, also used substantively, is properly an indefi- 
nite numeral with pronominal force. It affects the ad- 
jective like any of the preceding pronouns ; as, jeber 
bra&e 2Kamt, every upright man; jebed brawn SRanned, 
of every upright man; jcbe fd)6ne ©tunte, every fair* 
hour; jeber fcfconen ©tunbe, of every fair hour ; jebed 
ebte SBeib, every noble woman; PL aUe bra&en SWannct, 
all upright men; afle fdjonen Stunbm, all fair hours. 
%tbtx, when preceded by the indefinite article, is treated 
like an adjective; as; ein jebet ©ctljeiligte, every one 
concerned. SWan fann nicbt bem Static fined 3eben fol* 
gen. One cannot follow the advice of everybody. 

7* See p. 84. SRatrtfjer, uuurtfjc, manages many a, 

is also used substantively, as in English ; as , SOTandjcr 
flfaubt s IWanct)e$. Many a one imagines many a thing; 
man^e !Dtnge, some things; manned ©utc, many a good 
thing, quality. 

8* See p. 84. a. Solder, foldje, foNfjtf such (like 
this), when preceded by the indefinite article, is declined 
like an adjective; as, (Sin folder SxitQ, Such a war; 
Cine* fo($eit banned, Of such a man; 3u einer foI$eu 
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%f)at r To such a deed. When followed by the indefi- 
nite article, it loses the inflectional terminations, the 
article, alone being declined. In this form it is more 
significant, implying some distinguishing quality; as, 
<Solc|i eineS 9Kannc6, Of such (so able, &c.) a man;%u 
fold) einer %f)at, To such, a (heroic, ruthless &cj deed,- 
PL ©olcfyc SWanner, Such men; ©olcher Jfiaten, Of suck 
deeds. (Notice the ind^cl. adj. h'Sflldcfyen [Sing.], &cr« 
glcic&en [Plur.] the like, like that. 

Note 1. u Su eh" preceding Adjectives, is in English used in 

two senses; a. as the real demonstrative, with the adjective rather 
parenthetically, when such means "like this, that' 1 * and is rendered 
by fotdjCt, t, f$ or often fold) without any ending; as, such 
careless talk, i. e. such (careless) talk, fol$e$ lofe ©crebe or fold) 

lofeS ©crebe. 

b. Such often and less properly qualifies adverbially the ad- 
jective following it. There it has the force of u /o such a degree" 
as in / never heard sitch careless talk^ i. e. talk careless to such 
a degree, 

„ So" (German fo) ought to be used in these cases for u such" 
and it is by fo that it must be rendered; as, / never heard such 
careless talk, 3<fy !>abe nie fo lofe$ ©crebe getyort. 

b. "Such a" — as etc.; when simply meaning u /ike" 
must be translated by XOXt omitting ^such" altogether; 
as, Such a country as Great Britain. (Sin Sant> Wte 
©rofj * Sritanien. The phrases there is such a place, 
&c. ; as, there is no such a place &c. as are rendered 
with the omission of such and as by "e$-gteW M ; as, 
<£$ gtebt etncn Drt, 2Rann k.; 6$ giebt fdnen Drt, 
Wlamx k. 

c. u Such as." Such, in connexion with as, when 
used before a verb, is rendered by fo, the noun being 
turned into an adjective, or preceded by an adjective 
of intensity; as, The violence of the storm was such as 
to make human exertions in vain. So gewaltfam war bit 
©turra, or ©o grojj war fcie ©ewalt &e$ ©turmeS, fcafj 
tnenfc£lt<$e Slnftrengufig t>ergebcn6 war* In such cases 
the „as to' 1 is always expressed by bttfi, as in, / was 
so stupified that I could not speak. So betdubt war 
t$, bag t$ nid)t foremen founte. If mcA in connection 
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with as precedes a noun merely as the Demonstrative, 
a* is rendered by a relative pronoun; as, Such wen 
98 are worthy* Sotdjc banner, tie n>uvt»t^ ftnb. (Comp. 
F. d. below.) 

9* See p. 84. 3Eel($er, C, e&, as the Interrogative 
and Belative see p. 108, 1; and p. 113, F). 22dd;et, 
tt>Cld)C, ttJCl^cS occurs colloquially in the sense of ©t c 
tta§ some.' as, SSunfdben (Sirmefyr 53?cin, Ijier ift nod) 
tDCldjcr. Z?0 you wish wore wine, there is some here 
yet. Its use however, is, better avoided, except after 
the adverb fcglttb any at all and then only in the 
plural; as, £>abcn <8ie irgenfr ivricfye ^lueftdbtcu? //«*'* 
you <i//y prospects at all? 

10* See p. 84. The Indefinite Numerals given in 
their pltual forms under 10 p. 84, require no farther 
explanation with regard to their use. 

But their singular forms are of great practical im- 
portance and the pupil should notice the following: 
©til attbetet &c. another, means a different one; the 
English, another in the sense of u une morn" being 
ttod) (Silt, etlte &c (fren anDern Sag, the next day; 
neulicb, the other day,) 

©ittiget, e, t% some and ftttttttttfi^Ct, C, eS the whole 

can be used only before the names of materials or ab- 
stract nouns; as, s ))lit m\U)cm S'leijje miD riiiujer (Mcfoiifr 
fannft fcu 2>ii$ 21 (let ubmvinfccn. With some diligence 
and patience yen can overcome all that. Tie ftinccr 
fyattcn fanuntlubeft 33rofc uiib famiutltdjc itfilcb ver;c$rt. 
The children had consumed the whole of the bread 
and the milk, 

Sid much and tuetlig little remain undeclincd when 
denoting a single large or small quantity; as, Qtx tnit 
t>tcl fletrunfen uut> n>em\j geqeffen. He h s drunk much 
and eaten little; tnit wenifl 2Bifc unb t>tet ©cfyagen, with 
little wit ,and much complacency. (iSin wont.) a little, 
a small quantity remains unchanged). They are de- 
clined as adjectives after the definite article and the pos- 
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Missive pronouns; as, £a$ fcielc ^rojeffirpn fytt ffht 
twnifttft SkuuJflcu aur\je}d)rt. The many litigations 
have consumed hi a Utile fortune. For well (ft little* in 
the sense of limited, ftoriiu] may be substituted; pott 
gcrin^cr ©efccuiunfl, a/' /////<? importance* 

Stclct, t* th, however, nssumes the terminations of 
the article when not n sing e large quantity, but the 
result of accumulation or frequency is implied; as, ffiie* 
* ler ©ram tint imcIc €crge foaben ibu flebeuqt. Afwt'A 
^n>/' and care hare bowed him dawn; burd) totricft 
€d)iittelit, through a great deal of shaking. The gen. 
and dat. , however, occur without such significance; 
as, wcflcn 'viclcr 2lrbrit, un account of much work} tnit 
fciclcm 2$crgniigen, with much pleasure. 

Note. No difference between some nwl any \* expressed in 
German, «s in ihe Kn^li>h, Hare yott any lo kx't I hare some hooks. 
They are frenernlty omitted; ai?s #abcn Sic ludicr? 3d) fcobt $ud)Ct. 
Qkbcn Sic mir 33rob. 67/'t* //*/? some /.r<W. »'r, it they arc render- 
ed; Cft0(t$ i» used with the nanus of lmiterlnls :md nhstrttct nouns 
or in ret'erring to such, — UflCltb Hit, t, pl"r. tTQfltb WCldje, 
with persons «nd things, nnd trflfltb (SinCT, iTftOlb 3*ttUl«lb, sub- 
stantively with persons; ns. ($ibCU <5iC mit (Una* ©clD. G'iu* M» 
fowitf money. Jd) fcattc cttt?a$ or cimgen 2$crbrufj. / had some an- 
noyance. 3<b nw etnas or cin nnnifl tH)\<rgt. / ww snnuwhal or 
a Utile concern //. Xhnffcn 6iC tnjciiD em 'JWittri? Do yon know 
any remedy? (s'cljcn §ic ju irgenb. Ciium ^iKO'tcii- 6'o /o </«y to- 
tter. %x$t\it> Gmcr or ivgcnb jcmanD mup co gefagt baben. Some 
%ne, some person mttsl lmt>*i *«<// </. 3ft ifgCHD .jCltiatlb ijtcr £C« 
ttttfeu? Has any person ban here? 



C. THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS AND fete, e. 

Their declension, influence on the adjective &c. 
has been given in Section IX, p. 75, 3, 4, and p. 80, 
7, p. 81, 12. Notice however: 

a. YOUR is expressed in three ways: Speaking fa- 
miliarly to one person by £eitt, brine, bettt; speaking 
familiarly to several by (jttet, CtttC, CUW; and speaking 
conventionally either to one or to a number, by ^$t, 
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Sfoc, 3$t* 9JWn ^mb , tto ifi 2)em »u$? Jfy eAt'U, 
toAere is your book? Stete Jtinbcr, id) Ijafce eure Sucker. 
/ten/* children, I have your books. Sftabam, f)iet i(t 
3l)r 2)iener. Madam, here is your servant Sfteine 
^erren, l)ier finb 3^vc *l>ferbe. Gentlemen, here are your 
horses. Where dependents are addressed with ®t and 
@tC (you) the possessive is of course Stilt, C and 
3$t, f (your.) Your Majesty, Highness &c. is Sure 
SRaiefiat, #o&eit w. 

b. The possessive pronouns, of course, agree in 
gender and case with the noun which they precede or 
refer to; as, meiii SJatcr, my father; fetnc 2Rutter, his 
mother; unfre flinber, our children; Gen. meincS SiatetG, 
feiner Gutter, unfrer tfinbet &c. 

c. The same is the case with the substantive- 
possessive pronouns; as, SM'efet ©arten tft bet meim'ge 
(colloqu. meiner). 7%/* garden is mine. 3d) Ijabe mein* 
Utyt nid^t bet nur; Ieilje mir bie beinige (colloqu. beine). 
/ Aawe no/ my watch with me; lend me yours, f&ie 
SWeinigen werben crfreut fein bie 3$tifl*n ju *begriifjen. 
My relations will be happy to salute yours. 3ebem 
bad Seine {suum cuique). To every one his due (See 
p. 81, 12). 

d. The substantive -possessives when used in the 
nominative are employed without article and termina- 
tions in poetical language and when referring to any 
indefinite pronoun; as, £et ?Pfeil, ber Don bet Sefync 
flog, ijt nidjt mefyt bein (for ber beinige). The arrow 
that flew from the bow-string, is no longer thine. SRod) 
\\t bic$ Sollmetf unfet (for ba6 unftigej. As yet this 
bulwark is ours. Sie nutrbe mem (for bie meinige). 
She became mine. So lauge id) biefefl DJeicb mein nenne, 
As long as I call these realms mine. SBenn id) bebeiifc 
tt>a$ einjl mein wax, If I consider what once was mine. 
2Ba$ (Suet ifi, foil (Suet Weibeiu What is yours shall 
remain yours (p. 80, 9). 
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|[0t6. The possessive i$t Acr, being identical with the dative 
ffyc of (le she, cannot be used for ber, bie, ba£ tt)rifle; as, 2Ba3 fte 
tor gttflt, ijt md)t bad tyrtfle. /^Aa/ *A« shows you is not hers. 

e. £efat, feme, fettt is a contraction of nic§t etn 
x not a, no and must be used not only where no and 

not a precedes the noun in English; as, no bread, Uin 
SSrob; not a word, fein 2Bort; but even where u not" 
in English qualifies a verb having a noun with the 
indefinite article or the name of a material for its ob- 
ject; as, Qx t)at mix Uin 93 ud? gegeben. He has not 
?"ven me a book. <2ie ttfrten fetne llmftdnbe tyaben. 
ou will not have any trouble. SQBir u)oflten feinen 
SBein trinfen. We did not wish to drink wine. 
St Ifebt feme (Somplimente. He does not like com- 
pliments. 

The contraction Sttin i* thus used for Itic^t fin because the 
latter must be employed to express not. one; as, SBaren ttitU bof 
were there many there? *Rtd)t etn 9Rcnfd). Not one' (not a single) 
person. On the other hand, 2Btt fanben feinen Sftcnftyn bolt. We 
did not find a person there. 

f. Seitt takes the terminations of the definite 
article, Nom. feinet, fetne, feineS when used substant- 
ivejy, in the same manner as the numeral @tn one 
when referring to a preceding noun becomes etnet, 
erne, etneft; as, 2Bie tnele Wanner finb fra? How many 
men are there? Seiner, not one. 9htt @tncr, only one. 
£aben @ie eirien SMeifttft? Have you a pencil? 3$ fyabe 
feinen; tcb u>er&e einen l)clen. I have none, I shall fetch 
one. ©teb mix eine ftcber; i&) I;abe feme, Give me a 
pen, I have none. 

Seiner, e, e$ occurs for fRiettUlttfe nobody, no one, 
none of them, in the same way as (Siner, e, e6 for 
Semattb some person, some one; as, Seiner l)at tyn ge* 
fe^en. Nobody has seen him. 3>tfjen& Giner f)at e3 be* 
raerft. Some one has noticed it. 
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D, THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

For the use of these pronouns as Eelative* see this 
Section p. 113. 

J. SBeK&er,? wef($e,? wl$tl,1 which,— ?wkat t —? 

as an Interrogative (of course not to be represented 
by the demonstrative tor, tie, hid), agrees with its 
noun; as, Wclcbtt redjtlid) feenfeirte 9Hami — ? What 
right thinking man — 'i 3Brf$e $erfon mriiien Sie? 
Which person do you mean? SBricfceS €£cj) wollcit wir 
(ingot? What song shall we sing? — . 



It also occur 8 substantively especially with partitives; 
as, SBclcbcr von unfl? Which of us? SBcld^cr fcerfelben? 
Which of th^m? 21>clcfccm von otcfc fann idj glaubnt? 
Which of yon can I believe? also, 3Bdd)cr war ed? 
WfaVA was it? 3l>ddK (ft c*? Which is it? 2L*el$en 
l)abot Sie gcbradjt? Which have you brought? 

3StI($(cr) loses its terminations before the indefinite article; 

*», SBeld) eitt i'citofmn! vvimt frivolity! 35on n>e(cf» einem 2>qmon 

bifi bu befeffeni Hy nvbm demon me you possessed! ©eld) etn^scboil* 
fpiel! What u spectacle! (3$ftd [lit (in is sometimes substituted for 
U>cld) tin u>//«/ (/, but ought to be used in the sense of what sort 
o/| sees below). 

SBelcbcr &c. mot*, any, see p. 104, I. 

2* 2Btt? icAa? is a substantive * interrogative, and 
refers to persons indefinitely. 'SBcr ift fca? /^Ao is 
there? SBejfcu or rocp ift tad 33ilb unb tie Unterfcbrtft? 
Whose is the image and superscription?* 9Beut ftcfyorot 
fciefe Sad)cn? To whom do these things belong? SBcn 
fudjen €ie? Whom are you seeking? 

& DECLENSION OF 2Bcr? Who? and 2Ba«? 

A 7 , ©er who. JV. 2Ba<5 which. 

G. 91Seffcn or n>e£ of whom, G. Sikffen or' wep of what. 
whose. 
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D. 2Bfm (to) whom. D. is wanting; (see 4 below): 

^. 2ficn whom. -rf. 35>rt$ which. 

9Brr never forms compounds with prepositions; n>e* 
gen nxffen? on account of whom? mit wcuiV #/>//A whom? 
mem flcgcnuber? opposite whom? fur wen? /or whom? 

4» SBftS wArt/ (WO c$ 10A/W? ?7) on the other hand, 
has the prepositions, stated in p. 71, 2, appended to 
it; as, to the genitive n>ef,$alb and n euttJCgen (or 
n>e6$alb, U>c£tiJCgCtt) on account of what, on what 
account ? 

As the dative of ttui6 is wanting, the prepositions 
requiring this case, as also those governing the Dat. 
and Ace. or merely the Ace. are appended to the 
original root ttO, (ttH> where; as, tvcWtt of what, ivomit 
with what, wherewith, wefur. (also fur n\l$) for what; 
the t being preserved before if the prepositions be- 
ginning with a vowel; a?, tvoraud out of what, woran 
on what, womuf upon what, upon which, whereupon f 
Xcoxhx in what, in which, wherein , wcrubrr about what, 
about which. — SBcritui (what fur), wherefore f why, has 
more recently changed into if a turn. 

The Substitution of ffii0? for 2Batum? why? although fre- 
quently met with evpii in Got he 1 a mid Schiller 1 * works, (tBatf Ugt 
tyr $anb an bicfen 5)t.inn? M'hy do yon lay hands on this maut) 
it colloquial and cannot be rccon mi ended. 

Such prepositions, governing the Gen. and Dat., 
as do not enter into composition, (see p. 71.2) render 
a noun in explanation necessary; as, 2(nftatt nu»ld)fd 
2>tlifle6? Instead of which thing? for instead of what. 
UnUH'tt wffcbcS Drte$? In the neighbourhood of what 
pface? 9(ujkr weldjem Uniftanbe? Besides which circum- 
stance? far except what? 2L*cl$cm Statfje juwifcer? Con- 
trary to which adcice? 

Vote The above compounds of ftJO arc also employed rela- 
tively; but are • only from carelessness substituted for the cases 
•f the lelutive IP cither, t t t$ which, preceded by prepositions, ag the 
fetter ptonoajft is not 4efieknt in to usee and 1ms a regular dating 
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as, 2)a4 9u$ toon foetcfcem (not to*&on) 6ie mir fagfcn, 7Ae 
6ooft of which you told me; S)ie ©wjenb in toeldjet (not tUOtin) 
bit €>tabt liegt, 7%e district in which the town lies, — . 

5* 5B*S fur tin, tint, eta? What sort of, what 
kind op as, 2L*ad fur fin S3aum xcax e$? What kind 
of a tree was it? 2Ba$ fur cine U^r wunfcfien <Sie? 
What sort of a watch do you wish ? This form occurs 
substantively; as, 32?a$ fur (Siner war ce? What sort 
of a man was it? 28a$ fur cine Ijaben £ie gefauft? 
What sort of a (fern.) thing have you bought? 

'gfut is sometimes awkwardly separated from tUtt£; as, (&$ foil 

mid) munbern, tua£ er am (Snbc "no* fit einc JRofle fpiclcn mtrb, for 

tyttS fur eine Diode &c. / */*a// wonder whit part he may yet act 
in the end, This, of course, is not to be recommended. 

The substitution of 2Ba$ fut tilt, t &c. for toet<$ eitt, t &c. 
what a, is, although very common, likewise objectionable, except 
in the plural, where it is needed; as, 2Ba$ fur €>tretd)e! what pranks \ 

6, SBaft — SIKeS (separated by the Nom. and any 
simple personal pronoun in the clause) occurs collo- 
quially, meaning what a lot of what a variety of 
things; as, ©cl)t, \l)x ftlcfncn, nniS id) eu<$ 2lUe$ mitge* 
bxafyt fyabe. Look you little ones, what a lot of things 
I have brought for you. Sd iff crflattnlid) , tt>a$ er 
SlHeS in feinem %abc\\ tyat. // is astonishing what a 
variety of things he has in his shop. 2Bad fyat fie bit 
benn SlflcS gefagt? What all did she tell you? 

7* 23a6 (SBet, 2Sann f gBatum, SBie, 28o) — <m$ 

immet, — llUt. In all these Combinations, which partly 
refer to E below, atl$ and au$ immet answer to the 
English ever, so ever whilst flttt may be rendered by 
„J wonder,' 9 — f They all are Relative, (the clauses 
in which they occur being dependant ones), whilst 
QUt is also used interrogat vely i. e. in direct questions. 
The adverbial portions audj, aucfo immer and nur are 
separated from the opening Interrogative or Relative 
by the nominative of the clause and any personal or 
demonstrative pronoun object, Ex. SBflft bet 9Kann 
att$ beabftdjtfgfc — what (so) ever the man intends; 
tPOmit er bit attd) immet brotyt; — what (so) ever he 
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threatens you with; — SRit tDClt^ett ©runben er mi* 
011$ begegne, — With whatever arguments he may 
meet us; 3Bo er aucf) fci r where ever he may be, 
with IlUt, — wa$ cr riur t>enft / wander what he thinks, 
what does he thinks. SJBer e$ mtr gefagt Ijctt?!; as, I 
wonder who has tol it — wet fatm c$ t^m nur gtfagt 
$aben, who can have told him. 

(Other examples on this hejtd are given under E helow along 

with n>ann, u>ie, nop etc.) 



E. INTERROGATIVE AND RELATIVE ADVERBS. 

a. SBfttttt? when? at what particular time, date, 
hour? as, Sltann war e$? /FA«» wo* ft? SBann effen 
©ic? When do you dine? When da you take supper? 
Jtommen €te, Watttl e$ attdj fein mag. Do come, what- 
ever time it may Ire. SBatttt er Ittlt bam it fertfg tverben 
Wirb! I wonder when he will have done with it I 

WatUttt ? tuAy ? is simply a compound of Waft and 
1MB see above p. 100, 4. 

b. 85$te? A010? in what manner? as, 3Bie alt jinb 
$>ie? /fan; 0/tf ore y0#? SHJie r>ci§en Sie? (How are 
you named?) What is your name? 2B{e e$ ttttd) bamit 
fern mag, -r- However that may be. — 33Jte fel)r i$ 
bied attd) wunfcfye, — However much 1 wish this. — 
SBie lartge e$ flur, bauent wirb? J wonder how long it 
will continue? 

c. 2Bo? where? in what p/aee? SSJo^Ct? whence? 
from what place? SBoljttt? whither? to which place? 
as, (Srgreift iljn, WO if)r ityu attdj ftnbet! Sefce him, 
wherever you may find him! 2Bo cr ttttt bleibt! i won-* 
der where he tarries? SBoIjer fommen @ie? Where are 
you coming from? 3Bol)er wiffen Sie bad? Whence do 
you know that? 3Bof)in gef)en <5ie? Where are you 

Sring (to)? 5B'o&in tt)0Ueu #ie? Whither pound? (Coinp, 
eetioi* XXIX). r 
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ExEttClSE XXV. 

On D., E. F. And Other Portions Of This Section. 

The pnptt has to explain in each case the interrogative or 
relative construction of the clause. 

(gin gutamgUger SSeamter* An officious official 

SS?er flcpft? 95?or tft tot? 5H?arum (E. *.) ftorcn (to dis- 
turb) Sie IlllM) fo frill) (early)? 9Bafl (jicbtd (what is the 
matter)? $l 5 ad tft tcillt bif l\\)X (what o'clock is it)? @d ijl 
l)illb 4SlCr P/ 2 past3) lIUt» Sic WCtfCIl fllcid) (immediately) 

fetyen, wad. cd flicbt. 2i>er fm& Sic fcenn? Sie wertcn 
balb erfafyren (soon icnm) wcr ict) bin. Sagcn Sie mir 
erft wad Sic in ^Ijrcm A offer (trunk) tyaben. 5Bad getyt 

<£ic tad OH (what dues that concern you)? 3d) fv(tye.: Wild 

fyaben Sie in 3l)rcm ftoffcr? 3n weldjcm tonn? «t>icr |tnb 

flWei (two). IfftO bejfer (all the better)! 2i>fld fflt (D. 5) 

6a$cn fyaben Sie toirin (p. 69,1)? 3)? it weldjem 9iec&te 
(right) fra^cn Sie toirnacb (93 c.) SSon wem (D 2) werben 
(pas. v.) Sie flefd tcfi? 9?uu (well); 3* bin bcr $oli$ri* 
fcrgeant (police sergeant) V. £ie ^olijci fdjitft mid); unb 
nun (now) wo (K. c.) tft ;\()r »4!a(j o^sjon)? SSSic, wenn 
id) nun feiiteu (107 e.) tyattc? So verhifte (arrest) id) Sie. 
Sie fiub mir i^rrad)ti>i (suspicion*) Sie jinD in Dcr 9tacbt 
angefommcii unD 3t)rc 5t offer ftnD fo fcfcwcr (heavy) facjt ber 
^audfncd)t (the Boots). Sltaljer (whence) fommeuSie? wofyin 
wollcu Sie (gc^cn understood? fcincr (p. 107,/:) wrifs cd, fein 
SNenfd) fcnutSic. 2i>clcb ciii(i). 1) Untlitit (nonsense) ! Slbcr 
macben Sie jid) fcinc 8Kul)f; id) weibe fclbft gum 93urger* 
meiftcr (Burgomaster) foimucn. Un& wnnn (E. a.)? Stain idj 
wcrbc aiidf)c|4)lafcn (st. to sleep sufficiently; unb Aaffee fletrim* 
fen (to breakfast) l)abcn. Siuicbe (treiftiflfcit (boidmws)i met 
fann wiffen wann Sie abrcifeu woilen unb iti) mn0 witten 
worin <D. 4.) Dcr ^nt)alt 3f>rer Coffer bejletjt (to consist)? 3$ 

foil 3()llCri tod) (Mirely) liutt aitftafeltll (enumerate) 28a* 1$ 

Sffltft (D. 6) bariu l)abe ? 2Ba$ Sie mir au$ (D. 7) imuics 
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(D ; 7) fagen, unb wie ©ie ft$ au<$ (D. 7) jfrauben (ftd> 
ftraubett to mist) id) roeifj rooran (abont d. 4) t<f> bin. 
2flfo (therefore)! n>o tfl ber ©c&luffet (key)? 21$ ©ie lang* 

tt?ei(eit mtd^ (you are very tiresome) 1$ Wftf? ni$t itt tt>eU 

$er $af#e (pocket) cr fiecft unb n>erbe beSljalb (a. c.) nicfct 
auffieljen (to rise). S)ann bre$e i$ ben Coffer auf (auf* 
bredjen to break open). SRetymen ©ie ft$ bo<$ in Slc^t (pray 

take care of yourself)! @$ fonntett (might) SBombett barm 

fetn. SBarura nicfit gar (what you say)! 9?itrogtyjerin* 
©omben (age i$. $imme( (heavens) ! fur wen? $ur n>en 
anberS (else) oW fur ben ©urgermeijter. Unb jefct (now) 
madjen ©ie baS ©ie fort fommen (make off) fonft (or else) 
f$iejje (ft.) i<f> in bie tfoffer unb ©ie fliegen (st.) In bie 
Suft (air). 3$ bin f$on auf ber Xxtppe (stair). #5ren 
©ie (i sayu grufjen ©ie (give my compliments) bie grau 
Surgermeiperin unb fagen ©ie, tyx Setter ifi angetommen 
unb bringt tl>r ein paar ©cfcejfel (a few bushels) reife Slepfet 

(List 4 ) 

F. THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

All the pronouns adverbs and combinations given 
above under D» and E. are also used relatively, and 
then introduce dependent clauses, the finite verb of 
which is placed at the end, (the Auxiliary being last 
of all). 

Vote 1. 9fa<$ (see p. 110, 7) ever is sometimes omitted in 
relative combinations, but is easily understood ; as, 2Bte urtemgem^m 
e€ un$9tUen (4U$) tpar, ttur nw&ten ed bulfren. However disagreeable 
it was for us all, toe had to bear it. 

The Relative pronouns are 2Bct, who, who (so) ever, 
2BaS, what (Their declension see p. 108,3) and ttel$et, 
tteldjf, ttel$C&, who, which, that (its declension see 
p. 84) or ber, We, baft (its declension see p. 117). 

Also the prepositional Compounds of 2Ba$, tt>0* 
rau*, tt>orin, roomit, tt>ot>on (p. 109,4) are used re- 
latively. 

a. The Relative agrees only in gender and num- 

s 
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pear like the woman which son &c. ; — 2)et SWann, 
tl>et^e^ tftnb K. would Appear like 7%e man which child 
&c. and to avoid this awkwardness the genitive beffCtt, 
bctett of the shorter form (see p. 117) is invariably sub- 
stituted for the regular genitive, being for the sake 
of distinctness enlarged by the suffix V\ f and bc$ re- 
ceiving a second f to preserve the shortness of its 
vowel. 

As to the rest of the cases, the use of the shorter 
form is optional. (See, however, p. 117; B, a,6, c,</.) 



Section XII. 

£tt, X)te, X)a& as THE SHORTER FORM OF 

PRONOUNS. 

A. l t Set, bte, ba$, the original Demonstrative 
(see p. 74, 1) is still very extensively used in place 
of otner demonstratives , and is then always accented. 
When used without a noon it is enlarged in tlve Gen. 
singular and in the Gen. and Dat. plural by the suffix 
ttt, in order to prevent its being confounded with the 
mere article; — beS receiving another f f merely to 
preserve the shortness of its vowel, 

2. As appears from Section XT. B. p.p. 95—101, 
most Demonstratives represent the English personal 
pronoun and hence the shorter form frequently occurs 
with the force of ke 9 she, it^ they &c. 

3* But of particular importance is its use as a 
definite relative, in which capacity the pupil will read- 
ily recognize it, seeing 'it preceded by the comma 
(see p. 19. d) and finding the finite verb placed last 
in its clause; as, $ter ift bcr SRamt, bet bad ©clb ge* 
funben tyat. Here is the man who has found the money. 
As a Relative, bet, We, baft is not accented. 
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VOte. Cases even occur in which the shorter form represent! 
ftt Once the Relative and its demonstrative Antecedent; the Demon- 
strative being omitted, and the shorter form introducing the de- 
pendent clause (see p. 96, 3.)( as, $et f)iet tuljt, mat mem greunb. 
He who rest* here was my friend. Segnet, bie eud) fludjett. Bless 
them that curse you. Such contractions imply the identity in form 
of the two pronouns $ as, §egnet bieQenigen), bie eucfy fludjen. 

Singular. 

Norn, bet, bie, ba$ 

Gen. btffen (bef), beten, befitm 

Bat. bent ber, bem. 

^cc. ben, bie, bad. 

P/ttf a/. 

Nom. bie, 10A0, which &c. 

Gew, betttt, of whom, whose, but bettt, of those. 

Bat. bettettr to whom, to which. 

Ace. bie, whom, which. 

It will be seen that this shorter form is used for 
<A£ff one, fAal one, Ae, *Ae, #, wAg, which, that. Its 
use instead of the full forms is optional,* except in 
the following cases. 

B. It must be used instead of the relative VMlfytt, 

e, c& — 

a. Always in the genitive, both singular and plu- 
ral, so that there exists in practice no genitive singu- 

• Strictly speaking the distinction made by careful writers be- 
tween "who" \ "which" and What" ought also to be observed between 
mehfyer, e, e$ and bet, bie, bad, which latter, like the English "thai" 
is originally a demonstrative, singling out an individual rather than 
a general attribute; as, Man who is mortal— , 2>et attenfd), fteldjet 

Ettblidj ift — ; but The person that brought the news—, $>et SWenfd}, 
ft bie 9Rad)ridjt brac^tc — ; /fooAr* which are not always useful—, 
9u$er, fre(<$e nidjt immer uttylid) ftnb — ; Books that rotpA/ have 
informed me on this subject — , ©tidier, bie mid) ubcr biefen ©eflen* 
ftenb fatten unterrid)ten tonnen (s\ «• **** oooks as etc --) — • It will 
do the pupil no harm to observe the above distinction, but he must 
understand that it is far from being recognised by most writers and 
that tastes and regard for euphony hare done much to obliterate U. 
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lar or plural of the Relative welc&er, -e, -ed ; (see p. 115,/") 
as, JDer SRann, beften (never n>eld)e$) iS) erwtynte; The 
man of whom J made mention; 5)ie 5)ame, beren (never 
totltytr) @ol)n, 7%e /ady wAow son; 5)a$ SBeib, beffen 
(never n>eldi}e$) Stint), The woman whose child; We 
SBaume, beren (never tt>el$et) 2Warf, I%<? free*, the pith 
of which. From these instances it will be observed 
that this genitive must always be placed before the 
complement instead of after it as is done in English : 
as, 5)er ©erg, an beffen §u§e, The mountain at the foot 
of which; Die SMitmen, beren liebti$er 5)uft, The flowers, 
tne charming smell of which , — and that it implies 
the article like the English Possessive whose. 

When an Adjective precedes the noun, thus used 
with the Relative, it points out by its terminations the 

!ender and case; as, £)te SMunten, beren fuger Duft — , 
'he flowers the sweet scent of which—; 3)er ©erg, an 
bejfen walbigem gujje — , The mountain at the wooded 
foot of which — ; 2Rarie, beren dltefled Stint) — , Mary 
whose eldest child (see foot of p.p. 84, 85.) 

b. As the German Relative has the form of the 
third personal pronoun, and always governs the verb 
in the third person, it is unfit by itself to render 
phrases like u l who am his friend, have warned him. 
— Thou who art our father ; hast given us Thy law. — 
You who are children, cannot understand that" in which 
the English who governs the verb in the first and se- 
cond persons and thus maintains the desirable conformity 
of speech. In order to preserve this conformity in 
German, the personal pronoun corresponding with the 
Antecedent is re-introduced into the relative clause, 
being placed directly after the Relative, and made to 
govern the verb instead of it. This is done in the 
first and second persons, both in the Sing, and Plur. 
and in this kind of clauses the Relative must be used 
in its shorter form, (the reason for which appear from 
the footnote p. 117), as, 3$, ber id) frfn Sreunb bin, 
t)abe tyn geroarnt. (See above.) 3)u, bet S)u unfet 
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Cater bifl, &aji un$ <X)zln ©efefr gegeben. 3^r, bie tyt 
£inber feib, fonnt ba$ nicfct aerfteljcn. SQBtr, We voir ben 
JEob m$t furd^t^n, molten \>a$ 2eben gewinnen. We 
who do not fear death, seek to win life. Unfer 33atet, 
J)er Du bifi im Jpimmet. Our father who art in heaven. 

c. The shorter form is required after ^ttltattb 
somebody, fegettfc Scmattfc anybody, 9ticmattb nobody 
and Se^ermann everybody; as, Scmanb, ber e8 fag. 
Sow* person who saw it tyUxmann, bem bu ben §att 
BOtjleCjl. Everybody to whom you present the case. 
@tn>a$ something } any thing, is better followed by idi 
than bywaSj as, Gtttvat, bad bi$ erfreuen nntb. 5o»ie- 
/Azn^ Ma/ wri// please you. 

d. The indefinite pronouns 2(0(& everything^ ®i« 
ttiafi something, 3Xan$C$ maTiy a /Airijr, 9ti$t$ nothing, 
and Steleft m<my things, which otherwise are referred 
to by tyaft fAaf, require the genitive bcffttt instead of 
lueffen as stated above, (F, the rel. pron. p. 114, Note 2). 

C. More or less optionally the shorter form oc- 
curs as partly stated in Section XI, A and B — 

1* For the indefinite substantive Demonstratives 
©teS this and £)a§ that in the Gen. and Dat. (see 
p. 93 £); as, (£r ewdljnte ©effen nifyU He did not 
make mention of this (that). @r t(l 2)effen nid)t fdjul* 
big. He is not guilty of that. 3$ fann 3)em nidjt Ui* 
fitmmen. / cannot agree to this (that). 3$ n>etp nicf?t$ 
Don atle 3)em. i Anow nothing of alt that. 

It must be remembered that certain prepositions, 
stated p. 71, 2, enter into composition with ©ttS, (be$* 
toegen on account of that, bamit wifA fAw, that &c); 
but even with those prepositions Sejfttt and Sent must 
be used when they are the antecedents of the Relative 
Waft; as, 3d) bebaure tfyn roegen 2>effen, tt>a6 er ju leiben 
f)at. I pity him on account of what he has to suffer. 
3$ bin nifrifben mit 2)em , wad @ie mir geben. / am 
contented with (that) what you give me. (na$ &CUt 
after that, bemttad) according to that). 
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Vote. $a$ occurs as an expression of contempt used of per- 
sons with the force of that sort of creatures; as in Schiller's 
Wallenslein: <£i, £><t$ mug tmmer faufen unb freffen! (The soldier 
saying of the starving peasantry) — Why, that set must always be 
guzzling and guttling; or in Tell: $<tf ftylenbert tote bie 6djnecfett. 
These sluggards are crawling like mails. 

2* The shorter form is used for fciefet, e, ti this 
one and JCttet, e, e$ Ma/ one (see p. 95, 1. 2.), parti- 
cularly with the adverbs £tet here, and ba, bott there; 
as, ©er tyiet tfl tmt bent bott nid)t ju &erglei$en. 7%& 
one is not to be likened to that one. ©el} gu bet tort; 
We ttnrb ed bir geben. Co to that one (her yonder); 
ihe will give it you. ©efyen ©te bett 2Beg fyier; ber 
bort tft ntd^jt ber recite. Go this road; that yonder is 
not the right one. (The Gen. beffett is here less usual). 

3* The shorter form is used for bttjettigt, bie* 
jettige, bafijettige that (which), he, she (who). Here 
the enlarged forms beffett 9 betett, Gen. Plur. beret of 
those, Dat. bettett, are used only substantively in re- 
ference to persons. (See pp» 96, 3+ 97 c.) 

In speaking of things, the forms of the article pro- 
nounced with a certain stress, suffice. The full forms 
&e$|emflen, berjenigen, benjenfgen, are preferred where 
distinctness requires it. As an illustration we give 
the harangue to the Bastards sword from „ber ml" 
by Herder in which the shorter form occurs both de- 
monstratively and relatively: 

SBertt) n>trb beffett, bem bu bietrteji, 
$et fefn, bent fortan bu bienefh 
Worthy of him, whom thou servedst, 

Will he be whom thou shalt henceforth serve. 

4+ The shorter form stands for betfelfce, biefelie, 
bttftfefte the same, he (see p. 100, 4); as, ©Uifyvn ©te 
#ertn 9?.? — JDett finben ®te ntc^t ju £cmfe. Do you 
reek Mr. N. ? You will not find him in. 3$ fu$e grau 
91- — SDie ijt auSgegangen. / seek Mrs. N. — She 
has gone out; also with the force of a possessive; as, 
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3$ falj tl)tt mit ®eorg unb beffen ©ruber. I saw him. 
with George and his (George* s) brother. (8* toax mit 
feiner grau wnb beren 6c&tt>ejier tort, life tew* rtero 
t»i*A Aw wife and her (the wife's) sister. 

As ber* Mc« baffelte is extensively employed for 
tt t fte, eS it, the shorter form likewise expresses the 
third personal pronoun, particularly in the genitives; 
as, 34) wax beffen nidjt flewafyr. / was not aware of it. 
2>te ©tabt fyat stele tfirc&en ; jebe Gonfeffton fyat beren 
roejjrete. The city has many churches; each denomi- 
nation has several of them (see p. 71 , 2*) — With 
prepositions not entering into composition with ba (see 
1>. 71, 2), the full form is preferable; as, ©em $au& 
liegt an bent $(a$e unb merne SBoljnimg wax bemfelien 
gegenuber. His house is situated in the square, and 
my lodgings were opposite it. 



Exercise XXVI. On Section XIL 

The pupil has to ascertain without the aid of figures the na- 
ture and meaning of the pronouns given in the exercise of which 
a written version is desirable. 

©Otte* 2ie*e* God's Love. 

2)er, beffen SBiOe 1 2)einen Stnnen 2 
2)e$ 2)afemS 28unbent>elt 3 enttyuHt 4 , 
2)er lajjt 6 5)ii) au$ Me Sraft geroinnen ( 8t ) 
3tym nafy 6 jit fein, ber jte r erfullt 8 

2)er ©ott, ber 2)ir ben ©eifl bef^feben 9 , 
2)cr tfl'$, ber tyn mit gretyeit 10 frSnt 11 . 
3Den rufe an 12 , $)em banf ben grieben, 18 
S)er mtlb' 14 ben ffamtf 16 ber SBelt t>et(6^nt w . 

2>enn, t»a« ir ber 5Wenf<^eit" Seiffle 19 Septet 
SSon feiner Stebe offenbart, 20 
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Dad bletbt etn emifl 21 <Rtbt$<U M bcter, 
3n bcren ©ruft 23 fie lebenb 24 tt>art> 26 . 

Die burfcn 26 benen e$ wfunben, 27 
3n benen nfd&t bie Stebe tljtont 28 
©te, 29 beren glamme 30 gu entjunben 81 , 
Dejf 32 SBerf tji, ber im Sic^tc 33 irc^nt 34 . 

H. W. 

1 (XVI List 3), *m. sense, *f. world of wonders , 4 for ent$uttt 
$at has unveiled (In. poetry, the auxiliary which ought to be at 
the end of a dependent clause is often omitted as it is readily pre- 
mised), 6 from laffett st. XXI 3 to cause to, 6 near say to draw 
nigh to, 'referring to ffiunberroelt f., 8 to fill, 'from beftyeiben st. 
to grant as in 4), 10 freedom, "to crown, 12 anrufcn to invoke, 
"(XVI List 3), "gently, mildly, "conflict, 16 to reconcile, "(p. 
97 rf), ,8 holy (p. 21, the apostrophe), 19 m. teacher, *°to reveal 
(as in 4), 21 everlasting (p. 88, 4), M n. inheritance, "(XVI List 2), 
M living, alive, 25 to>atb, became, preserved in the singular only, is 
the more correct and more powerful Imperfect of tDCtbttt (see 
XXII), "(XXIII 8), * 7 to make known to, "to be enthroned, 
»• referring to fiiebe, 90 f. flame, "kindle, M for beffen, "n. light 
■* to dwell. 



Section XIII. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

1* The modification of the vowel (a into a, o into 
fl, U into it), similar to the English old elder eldest, 
is, as of derivation in general, (See Sect. V) a cha- 
racteristic feature of the Comparison of primitive, 
monosyllabic adjectives and adverbs.* Practically it 
is limited to the following; 

* The author would direct attention to some facts affecting the 
established theory of modification. This theory is, that the vowel 
i (in some languages u) in the suffix, is the organic cause of the 
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alt (alter, &tc|t), old ffog, clever 

arg, wicked frumm, curved, crooked 

arm, poor fur$, short 

blag, pale lang, long 

bumm, stupid lange, (adv.) a long time 

fromm, good, pious nafy, (ndljer, ndcfyji) nigh, near 

glatt,. smooth oft, often 

grofi (saperl. grogt) big, tall xotty, red 

gtoo, coarse fd)arf, sharp 

$art, hard Jdjroad), weak 

j>Dd>, (£6&er, $6djjl), high, tall faroar$, black 

jung, young flarf, strong 

fait, cold toarm, warm. 

In a few other monosyllables the modification is 
doubtful; of geftiltb sound, well, healthy, wholesome, 

Sefunber, gefun&eji is more common than gefunber &c.; 
attg anxious apprehensive has both banger, bangft and 
banger, battgf}; the same in Hattf burnished shining 
blanfer, bldnffl and blanfer, blanf|i. Of jart leWir, 
delicate, Goethe forms garter, j&rteji but this is rather 
uncommon. All other monosyllables do not modify 
the vowel ; partly because • they had originally no com- 

Earison; such as war true, fal]6) fake, ttotl full; partly 
ecause their meaning is not most primitive, or their 
vowel has undergone other changes. 

modification of the coot-vowel. Thus the terminations of compari- 
son ha, iro, tft'6. ift in the adjectives of the Gothic and old 
High-German, are held to be the cause of the subsequent modifi- 
cation of these adjectives. But the fact is that these terminations 
failed to affect the root-vowel during the whole period of the old 
High -German, from the 6 th to the 13 th century, whilst from the 
very beginning of this time the modified a occurs in the plurals 
Of primitive nouns and even in such, as leittptt lambs, ttlil valleys* 
which J. Grimm, Vol. II., p. 270, thinks likely to have been formed 
in analogy with the Comparative of -adjectives. This discrepancy 
and farther the observation of the effect of climatic influences on 
vowels (which in a similar manner may have produced modification 
in the ancient Northern, Baktrian), embolden the author to sug- 
gest the possibility of modification having been received into German 
from the ancient and extensively modifying Norse, (Frisian, Angle- 
Saxon &c.) as a convenient means of inflection, first in primary 
nouns, and afterwards in the degrees of adjectives it is recognisable 
as primary by the i in their terminations. 
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All adjectives of more than one syllable are deri- 
vative* and as each do not modify the vowel. 

Irregular Comparison occurs only in the adjectives 
gut, fyo$, na$e, wel, tt>enig and in the adverbs bate 
and gtra. (See E. p. 127). 

& The terminations of comparison are, even in ad- 
jectives of many syllables, always tt in the Compara- 
tive, and ft or eft in the Superlative, (the t being eur 
phonic after *♦ t f.; as, fcolfceft, breitejt, feffcf*, Uifcfl). 

Examples of the degrees of comparison used pre-* 

dieatively: „ 

ttxmn warm, warmer warmer, (am) tt>atm|l(en) war- 
mest; gtob coarse, grober coarser, (am) fjtobft(en) coars- 
est; iung young, junger younger, (bet) iungft(e) the 

youngest 

(For the am— flen see below Relative Superlative).* 

A. t ADJECTIVES USED AS ATTRIBUTES 
add to the terminations of comparison those of declen- 
sion; (see pp. 84, 85) as, em warmerer Sag, a warmer 
day; bad warmjie SBetfer, the warmest weather; bed 
gtofetn Swelled, of the greater part; bent iungflen fflfribe, 
to the youngest child; (Notice p. 88, 4*) 

Any degree of comparison may be used in the attributive 
form without a noun following it, if the noon to which it refers 
is mentioned before or after it; as, Untet ben tfdntgen •©nflfonb* 
roar ftid)atb III bet f*lcd)tcftc unb ftarl I bet ungiucflid>fte (tonia;). 
Among the kings of England Richard III was the most wicked and 
Charles I the most unfortunate; or, 9titf)arb III mat bcr f$le$te{U 
unb flarl I bet itna,lucf{idjjte #onifl <5nglanb$. Richard III was the 
most wicked and Charles I the most unfortunate king of England* 

2 t After the indefinite article the Superlative is 
used only in a limited sense; as, (£in glutflttfrjlet 5Eag, 
a happiest day (in one's life); (§m Uebfter gteunb, 
a dearest friend. The English Superlative, a most 
happy, a most dear, must be expressed by ein fc£t 
gluctticber, ein jefjr tfjeurer; as, ©m fe|t angene^mer Xa% f 
a most agreeable day. (See p. 127, IX) 

* It is needless to give a list of adjectives which from their 
meaning do not admit of comparison. 
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3* Compound Comparison is as foreign to the Ger- 
man Language as it is to the Saxon part of the Eng- 
lish. (See C. p. 126). 

English grammarians ought to understand that it is not the 
number Of Syllables that constitutes a difference in Comparison 
but that the SaXOB words (as wise, pretty, handsome) compare in 
-er and -est whilst -words from the NormiUI and French (as curl, 
correct, agreeable) simply translate "phis", (i le plus" by "more" 
"most." 

B. IF USED ADVERBIALLY, the Comparative 
always ends in tt, but the Superlative is expressed in 
different ways. 

a. The Superlative Absolute 

occurs, 1. simply in ft with some adjectives terminating 
in bat, ig, lt$, fattt; and chiefly employed in phrases 
of courtesy as, banfbarjl, most grate fully ; gutiflfl, freunb» 
ltd) ft, most kindly; geljorfamft, most obediently; also 
ergebenjl, most faithfully. This form, besides, occurs 
in composition with participles, used as adjectives, form- 
ing their first component; as, in ben beftimtetrt^teten 
Sfreifen, in the best informed circles. 

2* In ftettft only in the following adverbial expres- 
sions: (efien$, most kindly, in the best manner, as well 
as one can; e^eften$, as early as possible; fruf)eften$, 
at the soonest: fyoctyfiend, at the highest, at the most; 
IdngftenS, at the longest, at the furthest; meiften#, ge- 
nerally; minbejienS, at least; ndd&fiend, very soon, in 
a little; f$onftoi$, in the finest manner; fpatefknS, at 
the latest; tt>enifljlend, at least;— and with numerals; 
as, etfienS, in the first place; (lefctenfl, lastly). 

3* Most commonly with the preposition attf before 
the accusative neuter of the Superlative; as, ctttf ba$ 
beffo in the best manner; the preposition being usually 
contracted with the article; as, flUffc ftefte, attf$ Mtge* 
ne$mfte, most agreeably. 
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b. The Relative Superlative 

is expressed by attt (contraction of att bent), adding the 
ending ctt to the Superlative; as, am beftett, best; attt 
Uebftett, what one would like best; attt tnetftett, most. 

This relative Superlative is not only used adver- 
bially but also predicatively. 

Vote 1. When used adverbially, the relative Superlative does 
not denote the highest degree absolutely attainable, bnt merely the 
highest degree attained by a person or thing as compared with 
some others, (which need not even attain a very high <degree at all); 
as, $iefe <Sd)iffe fegeln fd>led)t; ba$, toel^cS ant fftttettftert fegelt, 

mad)t faum ad)t Jtnotett. These ships sail badly; thai which sails 
fastest, scarcely makes eight knots. — Or it signifies the highest 
degree attained by a person or thing nnder particular circumstances ; 

as, ©eorg f$reibt nicfyt gut, et fd>retbt am (eften, n>enn er fre^t. 

George does not write well; he writes Best when he stands. 

Vote 2. The relative Superlative ought to be used predicate 
VOly only, when the . person or thing is stated as possessing a cer- 
tain quality in -the highest degree under particular circumstances; 
as. $)ie SHrhtng bc$ £t<f)t$ iff am fiatfjfctt, »enn bet £immel md)t 

btftolft tft. The effect of the light is strongest when the sky is not 
clouded. JEaS 'Bttttx tear fett me$reren £agen fe^r warm; jieitte tji 
e$ am tPdtmftcn. The weather has been very warm for several 
days; today it is warmest. 2Benn bteSRon; am $0$fteit, iji ©otteS 
$ulfe am nddjftCtt. When need is highest, God's help is nigh est. 
Yet it occurs instead of the attributive form; as, SDie, tt>el$e am 

etfttgftett fmb, (for hk (Sifrigflen) finb oft am fcrnften *om 3tele. 

Those who are the most eager, are often the farthest from the goal. 

C. PARTICIPLES, not mentioned as adjectives 
in the dictionary, but hardly any adjectives at all, form 
the Comparative with ttte#t and the Superlative with 
attt tttetftett, (which words however are then nothing 
but qualifying adverbs like fefjr, very much &c); as, 
@t tft meljr geftw&tet aid ber fionig. He is more 
feared than the king. @r ifi am metflen befc&abtgt. 
He is the most injured. Negatively wetttget and milt* 
bet less, and attt ttettigftett, attt tttittbeftett least are 
employed. 

Even attributively the above adverbs are inserted 
between the article and the participle used as an ad- 
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jective &c; as, @in minber annetymbarer 93otf<$fag. A 
less acceptable proposal. Sluf fcer am meijien fcetbunfelten 
©ettc be$ £orijonte$ war bie Srfc&euumg am minbejlen 
tt>al)rnel)mbar. On the most obscured side of the hori- 
zon the phenomenon was least perceptible. (See E. 
p. 128 and Notes). 

Vot6. SRe$r before the Positive (unless used with participles) 
has the force of rather when, it is to be used only in distinguishing 
two qualities having an element in common with each other; as, 
(5t tft me^r. fdjlau M fdtyig. He is cunning rather thati able, cun- 
ningaess and ability having some features, in common with each 
other. Becker's explanation of this so called 'compound Compa- 
rative', viz. that it is used when one quality is ascribed in a higher, 
degree than another to the same person or thing, holds, good only 
in so far as the above distinction may be inferred; else one might 
compare: 'ifo is more polite than little,' 

D. THE ABSOLUTE SUPERLATIVE USED 
PREDICATIVELY, as rendered by most before the 
Positive in English, is expressed by the Positive pre- 
ceded by fj&c${i {in the highest degree), or by any. of 
the following adverbs : fejjr, (very), du^etft (extremely), 
Ungemetn (uncommonly), ubctaul (.exceedingly), burdj* 
au§ (absolutely, utterly); as, 2)ie @a$e t(l l)6$fi fatal. 
The thing is most untoward. 35ie 9?et>e tt>ar fej)t f($5n. 
The speech was most beautiful. (See £. p. 128 Notes). 

E. IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 
Positive* Comparative.- Superlative. 

Adjectives. 

tut. good Beffct be(l 

odj, high (Note 1) I^er $dd)(l 

tttt$e, near ndfjet nacbjt 

tofci, much mebr nmft, nufjtjt 

meptete, several, bie meijtet, most of 

the. 

ttettig, little, • minber, (adverb less), nunbefl, least 

but also roemger, less, fewer toemgjl, fewest. 

mt\)l more and roeniger are not declined before nouns. 

*alb, soon e$et am etyjten] 

getn, readily, gladly Ue&et (rather) amliebjfenj Adverbs. 

gttt tt>o£l, well bcffcr am befienj 
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Mote 1. Used attributively &c., the Positive of fjod) ia^t^C 
(-tt); -e (-e$) &c.; as, bcr ^otye 93aura, the tall tree. 

Hole 2. ©enig /fttfe (in quantity and degree) has both n>e* 
niget /m#, tioenigfi /«w* and minbet less, mrnbeft least; the latter 
expressing degree. Its use see p. 126, C- 

Wote 3. Most used adjectivelyj as, most people, most cities, 
requires the article in German; as, bit itWJUlt tfeute, bie meiftat 
©tdbte. 

Kate 4. Mnoh before a past participle and with verbs in 
general is fefit; as, much loved, fe$t geltebt; much wanted, fete 
ndtyig gebtuuajt; much admired, fe$t bennwbtrt; / /t'Ae tf much, 
3d? liebe e$ ft$t» 

Vote 5. Much before the Comparative is always fcttl; as, 
fciet longer, much longer-, Diet ttrciter, wtwcA farther; fciel beffer, 
mucA better. .(See also F.) 

F. PARTICLES OF COMPARISON. 

!♦ fo $0, as, before the positive degree is used 
not only in negative assertions as in English; dx tft 
tttdjt fo rei$ al$ fetn Srufcef. J5Te w not so rich as his 
brother. — but also affirmatively: <§t tft fo ret<$) alS 
fein S3rubcr. He is as rick as his brother. 

2* As in the second member of comparison is 
oIS; as, 2Bir waren ntd)t fo glutflid) alf tljr. We were 
not so lucky as you. (§£ tft fo lanfl ftW brett. A & as 
foii^ as broad. 

Vote. Especially in rendering phrases like "as well as / can" 
"as soon as he comes, " "as soon as you wish," as cheap as y«M 
/t'Are the "a*" introducing the complete (second) clause is frequently 
not expressed in German, hence fo gut (aid) id) fattrt, fo balb er 
tommt, fo balb ©te hninfdjen, fo fcittig @ie toollen. 

AS before an Infinitive with "to" is never rendered; hence, 
He was so good as to show it me, et \oax fo gut, e$ mil gu ^eigen. 

3* Than is rendered by aft ; as , (ft tfi jiittger aW 
{$. He is younger than I. Formerly btttft and some- 
times ttefctt (nor) were used after a Comparative, as 
in Luther's translation of the Bible: 5)cnn e$ fft beffct 
urn ftc §anbtl)ieren, n>efcet urn ©ttfecr; unt> tfyt ©mfommen 
if! bejfet fcenn @ol&* /*0r /Ae merchandise of it is better 
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than the merchandise of silver and the gain thereof 
better than fine gold. 

Vote 1. aid as, than, *in the second member of comparison 
is not preceded by a comma when placed immediately after the 
Comparative or after the word with regard to which the comparison 
is instituted; as, $>er €>taj)l ifl $&ttet Hl9 bad Gfctfen. Steel is har- 
der than iron. <5ie $eia,t me^r %lti$ aid i^rc ©djroejler. She 
'shows more application than her sister. 28 ir toerben pon Pieman* 
ben fo feljr ge6a§t aid »on benen, bte und fceletbigten. By nobody 

are we hated so much as by those who have offended us. On the 
other hand: 6ie tft ffetftget getoefctt, aid i^rc €d)roe(ier. SAe tow 
£e«n more diligent than her sister. 3d) flUube, baf; id) gtofet bin, 
(tld bit. / believe that I am taller than you. 

The Comma is likewise required before aid when it introduces 
a complete grammatical clause; as, (£d ift nid)t fo toett, old tdf 
badjte. // i* not so far as I thougt. ©ie fe^en bit S)mgc fd)Um> 
mer, aid fie ftnb. You see things worse than they are. 

Note 2. If the sentence in which the comparison occurs con- 
tains a past participle or an infinitive, or if it is a dependent 

Clause (with the verb at the end), it requires to be completed 
before the clause with aid is joined to it; as, 3$ j[ a fc *d dfter ge* 
fe&ett/ aid bit. / have seen it oftener tlian you. 6ic fdnnen ed fo 
leid)t ftnben, aid id). Yon can find it as easily as I. 3 e t9 cn 8ie, 

baf @ie fltojhttttt&tftet jtnb, aid 3£re geinbe. Show that you are 

more generous than your enemies. 

Note 3. aid is used for but after Sfctdjtd nothing, jfcttttt, 
9tt(ttlttnb nobody, 2Set fonfl who else &c, when these expressions 
can be contracted with aid into ttUt only, that is, when the idea 
of an exclusion is to be conveyed; as, ifoer 9tnberd old bu $at bit 
SRacfyt? Who else but you has the power? (Sftut bit, only you &c; 
€>ie bettmfen 9tid)td aid %$xtn bb\zn SGBiUen. You prove nothing but 
your ill-will. 

Note 4. no sooner than is rendered by f aum — aB or fo; as, 

tfaum $atte et ben <§ttanb erteid)t, aid er gufammenbracfc; or fo brad) 
et gufammen. No sooner had he reached the shore, than he broke 
down. 

4+ tt>ie like, as, is never used after the Compara- 
tive and must not be confounded with (Hi as. SSic is 
used in expressing similarity or in comparing manner; 
as, muttyig wie em fierce r courageous as (like) a lion; 
fcfyroatj rote bte SRadjt, black as night. Sr fyanbelt rote 
fein SSruDer. He acts like his brother. (See also such 
as, p. 115 d and Conjunctions, Section XXIX). 

5* 3c—, it— ; or 3e — , befto — ; the—, the- r 

as, 3e alter, je weifer. The older, the wiser. 3e ^5^er 

9 
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man jietgt, befto fatter wtrt) Me Suft. 7»e higher one 
ascends, the colder becomes the air. For fcefto, *Ae, „UVX 
fo," is often Bubstituted especially when the first 
member of comparison is understood ; as, (Sie finb fdjon 
$ter? Urn fo beffer! Yqu are already here? So much the 
better; but also 3* wetter norbltcfc, um fo (or fcefto) grower 
Me Sdlte. The farther north, the greater the cold. 

6* guiltier always, before the Comparative is 
rendered as follows: 3mraer n%r, nearer and nearer; 
(also SRdfyer unb naljer); tmmer wetter or wetter una 
Wetter, farther and farther; tranter §ef tiger, more and 
more vehemently. In adjectives of more than two syl- 
lables, the use of tmmer is preferred to the repetition 
of the Comparative; as, Smmer unjufrtetener, more and 
more dissatisfied. 

7* attet of all, is sometimes rather superfluously 
prefixed to Superlatives; as, Ber allerfleinjie SSogel, the 
smallest bird of all; em allerltebfied Ding , a most de- 
lightful thing ; am aDermetjien , most of all; am aller* 
bejlen, best of all. This form is not to be recom- 
mended* 

8* %U too entirely agrees with the English; as, 
JU Diet, too much (quantity); ju feljr, too much (degree); 
ju flein, too small (size); gu wentg, too little (quantity 
or degree); ju gut, too well. 

9+ Adjectives sometimes, as in English, acquire 
the force of Superlatives by composition: fofylf<$tt>arj 
jet-black, {as black as coal), rabenfdjwarj as black as 
a raven; J>e$ftnjier pitch-dark; jio<fbltn& stoneblind; 
erjbumm shockingly stupid, &c. 
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Exercise XXV1L On Section XIII. 

(Setters £nd figures refer to this Section.) 

Sit bctftf$e gitetatut. The German Literature. 

Sebed bebeutenbete (important, a. i.) 9SoIf l)at in fcincr 
@ef$t$te efne furjete ober ldngere (i.List) @po$e (epoch), 
in mlijtx ed ben ljo$fien (e.) Otyfel (summit) dufjeter 

(external) s $la8)t (XVI List 2) UUb tmiercr (internal — ; both 
dltfcrc and imtere have the positive-meaning here given) 33Iutl)e 
(blossom — here flourishing condition) tXXli6)L. 2)afj bicfe @J)0c|e 

juglet$ mefyr ober weniger (c. .Note) genau (accurately, closely) 
wit ber lj6cf)fien @nttt>icflung (development) unb bem grofM 
ten ©lanje (lustre) ber nattonafen fiunft, SBijfenfc&aft unb 
f^onen (fine) Siteratur jufammenfdllt (to coincide), utgt 
jt$ aufd beutlicfcjie (B. a, 3), roenn man bicjcntgcn 3ett* 

(liter (n. age; as in golden age, Elizabethan age) ftetta^tet (to 

considerable man — nadj ben IjerDorragenbften (prominent) 
Stegenten (ruler) ber i>erf$tebenen (various) SSolfer — bet 
ben Jpebrdern bad iDaDibtf^f^fomontf^e, bet ben Ortecfoen 
bad(ienige) bed $ericled, bei ben 9t6mern bad bed 2lugujiud,, 
bet ben Slrabern bad bed ^arun-af-rafcfytb unb ber fpam* 
d&en Dmmatjaben, bet ben S3rttten ia^ Stitaltzx ber Gli* 
abetlj unb bet ben granjofen bad 'M Louis Quatorze — 
genannt f)at (xxi*.) Slefynli^ed (similar conditions) Idf t (can) 
ltd) aucf) Don ben fyittn bed 2)ante, Slrtofl unb Sorquato 
$affo, nrie (as also) bed fpanifdjen (Salberon, na^nmfen (to 

show, can be shown). 

2Bad nun 3)eutf$lanb betrtfft (now as the Germany &c.; 
the phrase is commonly- followed by fo which is not expressed in 

English), fo n>eijj jwar (indeed) 3>ebermann bap • ber 3)cutfc|)c 
Oetji wd^renb (VI. L. i) ber lefcten #dlfte (half) bed &ort* 
aen (Vi.d: 2, «.), unb am Slnfange bed fe &tgen 3>al)rfyunbert* 
feme clafjtf^e *Pertobe, b. f). (ii. b.) bte *|Scriobe fetner 
j)6$jien unb retcfcfien (Sntfaltung, (deveiopement) in ben 
SBerfen ftlc#ocW, Sefftngd, SBtelanbd, #etberd, ®5%'d, 

9* 
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S^itlerS u. a. ra. (ii. b.) gefjabt §at. Slber toatyrenb 
(xxix. l, 3) e$ an ,ft$ (in itself) merfnwrbig tjl, bag Me 
2)eutfd)eit in biefer ^tnftc^t am fpdtefien (late B.&,) unter ben 
cixnliftrten SRationen tyerrwtraten, tfl e$ etne nod) merf* 
n)urh'gere ©rfc^einung (phenomenon), bag btefeclaftlfcf)e$ert'obe 
nic&t, n>ie bei ben obengenannten SSolfem, Don einer 3**t 
nationaler®roge, 2Ra$t uhb SBoljlfatyrt (prosperity) ober aud> 
nur (even)grogerer, glanjenber (brilliant) Untemetyraungen (enter- 
prise rendered only in the Singular) begleitet (accompanied), ober BOtt 

(on) einer folcfcen abljdngig (dependant) erfc&eiM, fonbern (but) bag 
tm ©egent^eil (on the contrary) bie grope nationale ©r&ebung 
(rising) ber Safyre 1813 bid 1815 (xiv. a.) unb bie nocfc 
ru^mreic^ere (glorious) SBiefcergeburt (regeneration) bed einigen 
2)eutf4)lanbd in * unferen Jagen auf'd unjroeifetyaftejie 

(undoubted B, a,3) in tyrem ttefften (deep) ©runbe (origin) 

auf bem SBirfen jcner grogen ©etftcr in ber Siteratur, s 4$lji* 
lofopljie unb in ber 9Bt|fenfcf)aft beruj)t (to be founded on, to 

spring from). gfir ben, ber Ut fWlic&en (moral) ©efefce (n. law) 
ber 2Beltgef$icf)te (universal history) JU begreifen (to comprehend) 

fu$t (to seek), erf^eint in biefer 2^atfa$e (fact, state the 
gender); auf'G (Srfreulicfjfte (gratifying b. «,3) bie nnflfommene 

(welcome) 93erl)eigung (promise) 'ber 2)auer (permanence) gluct* 

licfcer 3uf^nbe (state of affairs), dlit war 2)eutfcf)[an& trau= 
tiger (sad) jerftucfelt (dismembered), nie tn einer ^offnungd* 
lofern Sage aid urn (about) tk^cit, ba (when) Stiller tl;m 
(referring to ^utf^n^n.) in [einem (his) „2Bilbelm Sell" fter- 
benb (st.) gurief (to cry to): „feib einig! e(nig! einig!" unb, 
je garter bad 3od) (yoke) ber gran$5ftf$en Styrannei auf 
bent aetriffenen (lacerated) Sanbe lag (st.), ie bunflet (dark) 
feine aufunft (future) erfcpien; befto (F. 5) geroalttfjer (mighty), 
befip tiefer, bejio umfafienber (comprehensive) jirebte (to 
strive) ber nationale ©eift in 2Biffenf$aft unb Stteratut 
naty ber @runb(age (basis) ber eDelften (noble) 93ilbung 
(culture), auf ber er ju berjenigen ftttli$en gefttgfett (solidity; 
unb gretycit ernwcfcd, bie enblid&, bet (with) einer tmmer forg= 

fdltigeren (careful F, 6) SBolfderjie^Xtng (education of the people), 

feme politif$e Sluferfteljung (resurrection) moglirf) mafyUn. (Stye 
tt>i*abetauf biefe neuereVrecent) claffifc^e $eriobe tpeiter eingetyen 

(to enter upon), muffen tVir erji tin fru&ereS (earlier) Qtfe 
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after betrad&tert, ba$, nifyt minber n>jdcjtiq (c.) fur Me @e* 
fdiufcte be$ 93olfe6, m$t toeniget t>ett SRamen emcr claf- 

ftfc^en mfctent (to deserve). 



Section XIV. THE NUMERALS. 



A. Cardinal Numbers. 



5 
6 

7 
8 



fRuff feminine. 

1 (£in$, em, cine, ein (see below). 

2 3roei (see below). 

3 2>rei (see below). 

4 93ier, four. 
Sunf. 
Sedjtf. 
©tcben. 
3l«t. 

9 3Keun. ' 

10 3ebn. 

11 (Slf (ciif). 

12 3»olf. 

13 S)reije$n*). 

14 93ierje(jn. 

15 ^Wttft^n/ fifteen. 

16 <$edj$e$n for fed)$$o§n. 

17 @ieb$ef)tt for ftebenje&n. 

18 2ld)t$e&n. 

19 9teun$m- 

20 3n>an§ig. 

21 (Sinunbsmanjifl.**) • 
25 ^unfunb^anjiQ. 

30 3>rcijjtQ. 

36 ©e$$unbbreijjifl. 



40 SMerjig. 

47 Siebenunbmer&tg. 

50 ftunfoig. fifty. 

55 gimfimbfunfoig. 

60 £ed)$ig. 

66 €*d)$unbfe$dgig. 

70 @iebjig. 

77 Siebenunbftefyig. 

80 W$ig. 

90 fteunjig. 

99 gfaununbneunjig. 

100 £unbett. 

101 <£inf)unbertunbein$. 

175 (£in&unbertunbfunfunbfieb$ig. 

500 5unftunbeit. t 

1000 Gintaufenb. 

100,000 £unberttaufenb. 

(Sine SDtitlton, a million. 

Sine ©illion, a billion. 

1866 (Stntaufenbadjt&unbertfedjeunb* 
fedjfyig or ad)t$cf)nf;unbertfed>$* 
imbfectyjig (never act)tjetjnfed)$unb* 

1870 <£intaufenbad)tljunbertfteb$ig 
or adjtje&n&unbcrtftebjig. 



1. a. @m$ one, one thing (when used abstractly). 
Preceding the noun, it is rill, rill*, ein like the in- 
definite article, from which it is distinguished through 
the print or spelt with a capital; as, Gin 9Wann, 
one man; (SineS SKanneS, of one man; cine 5)3erfon, 



*) The Accent is distinctly on the first component 
*•) From 21 to 99 the units are expressed first. 
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one person,* einer $ #erfon, of one person; n*r tin 
2Bort, only one word; mft (£mem SBorte, with' one word. 

When used substantively, ©in takes in the No». 
masc. tt f and Norn, and Ace. neut. (e)6; as, 2Bunja)en 
©ie einen ©tocf? £ier tft etnet. Do you wish a cane? 
Here is one. 2Benn 6te cm $ferb brauefcen, ttntl it) 
3f)nen etnft leiljen. If you require a horse y I will lend 
you one. — ("A good one" see p. 79 Note 1; "This 
one" etc. p. 95 Remark). 

When preceded by the definite article, it is treated 
like the adjective ; (see Table, pp. 84, 85) as, be$ ($mert, 
ber (Sinen, of the one; *>on bem ©ncn jum 2lnbem, from 
the one to the other. 

Used as the unit in compound figures it remains 
undeclined; as, fur etmmbjtoanjtg Scaler, for one and 
twenty dollars; em SWann »on etnunb[ecf>j(tg 3af>ren, a 
man of sixty one; — likewise in ©tttfjunbert one 
hundred, ©itttaufenb one thousand, (Sine SRiUton one 
million; as distinguished from ein Jpunbert a hundred^ 
ein Saufenb a thousand, erne Million a million, in which 
it is the article and declined. 

The plural form btC ©tttCtt is used in opposition 
to bic 2lnbern ; as, 2)te (Stnen betcten, bic Slnbern jammer* 
ten. One part of the people was praying, the other 
was lamenting. 

b. Jttfd (formerly masc. JfoCCtt, fern. $tt>0, neut 

3»et). 

3wct and btet are not declined when preceded 
by the article or a pronoun; as ber gtt>ci $reunbe, of 
the two friends; biefen brei SWdnnem, to- these three men. 

Without the article, jn>ei and bret take et in the 
genitive; as, bte SluSfage jn>eier 3eugen, the evidence 
of tup witnesses; in ®efeflja)aft breier greunbe, in com- 
pany of three friends. The dative in VX occurs only 
quaintly in expressions like: wor Jtoeien 3*ugen, (more 
commonly a or jn>ei), in the presence of two witnesses ; 
nad) breien Sagen aufgefaljren, risen after three days. 

c. Cardinal numerals chiefly tbose of one syllable, 
when used as substantives, take e in the Norn., Gen., 
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and Ace. and ett in the Dat., especially when preceded 
by the definite article; as, 9Ran \t>a\)lk mtter 2)reien. The 
election was made from among three. f Jfeine$ ber SSierc 
ftecft in bem Sfyiere." None of the four (elementary spi- 
rits) is in the beast. (Go'tke's 'Fausf). 2)a$ Dttcfto* 
rtum ber §unfe. The government of the five directors 
(in France 1795); nut ©ecfyfen fal)ren, to drive in a 
coach and si&; ju 21$ ten, by eights, eight and eight; 
}U ^unberten, in hundreds. 

Note 1. The English expression "two or three" must not he 
rendered by $pt\ obet brei which means two or, at the most, tluree, 
but by etnigt a few i XXtfytitt several or more commonly by tilt 
fJttdt (a pair); as, ein $aar ^unbe, two or three friends; tin 
. $aar XfyaUx, two or three thaler s. (Sin $aat besides means a pair 
or a couple with two objects usually connected in counting; as, 

brei tyaat ©trumpfe, three pairs of stockings; jnm $aar ©dju$e, 

/u>0 pairs of shoes; (&in CjlucfltcfyeS $aar, a Aa/?/u/ couple). 

Note 2. The adjective httbt oo/A Me, Me /wo, is used not to 
designate two of a larger number, but to comprise two mentioned 
objects under one idea as having something in common; as, 93eibc 
ftretmbe tt>aren teid). Both the friends were rich. 3>ie beiben 6tdbte 
bejifcen $ripilegien. The two cities possess privileges. 3d) ^bc 
betbe 2lugen toerloren. / have lost both eyes. Only as a neuter 
noun 93eibe$ has the force of both — and — ; Un$ ijt gegeben gu 
erfennen, SBeibeS, bad ©ute unb t>a$ 93ofe. To «* if is given to know 
both good and evil. 

33fibe is not as "both" in English, followed, but preceded by 
the possessive pronoun , when , of course , it becomes beibttt, as, 
feme beiben ©ruber, both his brothers. 

d. Only ©ill, ©me,- ©tit affects the adjective like 
the indefinite article; (see Table p. 85) as, (Sin treuer. 
greunb, one true friend; Stner tteuen gteunbin, of one 
true (fern.) friend;* (Sin treueS §erj , one true heart; 
but when this numeral is preceded by the definite 
article, it becomes an adjective itself; as, ber einc 
treue greunb, the one true friend; ba$ etne tteue §ctj, 
the one true heart, (bed c i n c n , of the one ; bem e i n e n, 
ber etnen, to the one &c). No other Cardinal has 
pronominal force, not even jwei and brei, as sometimes 
erroneously stated, and hence the adjective following 
these numerals is dealt with independently of them. 
(See foot of pp. 84, 85). 
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e. The remaining cardinal numerals, have no 
regular genitive and to express this case, unless that 
is done by a preceding article or pronoun, the pre- 
position Dim is used; as, 2)ie <£hilfte t)0tt ffinf tjl groei 
unb em tyalb. The half of five is two and a half. 5)cr 
brttte %ty\i *0tt fedj$ ift jtvei. TAe Mird par* of six is 
two. 3m SBeftfce pen funf^unbett £l)alern 0>on governing 
the dative), in the possession of five hundred thalers. 

Note 3. The names of the figures are of the feminine gender 
and take Ctt in the plural; as, 2>ie <5in$ Ijier ift nid)t beutlid). Tlie 
"one" here is not distinct. 5)u mujjt bie SDreien beffet fcfyroben. 
Km/ w?/</ f&rtto the threes better. SDte Steunen fe£en gut au$. 77** 
m><6* look well. 

Note 4. With the suffix Ct, numerals are used as substantives 
in certain technical terms; as, cin SDrcier (also ©retting), Ctlt 
©ed)fer (©eating), certain smalj coins; guter (Siifer, good wine of 
the vintage of 1811; em rufiiger Sed^iger, a vigorous man of sixty 
years of age (sexagenarian). ' Adjectively used, this form occurs 
before 3<*l)ten; M * in ben breijjtgcr Saljren, in one of the. years be- 
tween 1830 and 1840. As a noun it occurs, in ben SDreifjigern, 
2Het$igem, meaning between thirty and forty, between forty and 
fifty, &c, years of age. Thus, in ben erfien 3n)angtgern means, about 
two t three or four-and-twenty years of age. 

B. a. The ordinal numbers from second to 
nineteenth are formed by the addition of tt, from 
twentieth upwards by the addition of ft* to the 
cardinal numbers; and this rule is observed in all 
Compounds. The Ordinals are treated entirely as 
adjectives and occur both without and with the defi- 
'nite and indefinite articles. 

b. ©Ct, Me, baS etfte the first is the Superlative 
of the adverb tf)t ere, and hence preserves the long 
vowel. For the adverb erjl see Sect. XXVIII. 

The second, ber, bie, ba& jwetie (anbere) ; the third, 
ber, bic, ba& fcritte; the fourth, ber &c, m'erie ; the nine- 
teenth, ber, &a, neurtjefyniej the twentieth, ber, &c., 
itoaitjififte ; the thirtieth, ber breifjfflfte; the hundredth, 
ber Ijunbertfte; the hundred and fifth, ber ljunbert unb 
funfte ; the hundred and twenty-first, ber emfyunbert etit 
unb jwanjigffcj the thousandth, ber taufenbjte. 
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The pupil should notice that one Bays bet $ltttbett Uttb Ctftt, 
the hundredth mid first; bet £aufettb Unb etftf, the thousand ana 
first; ber ^unbert unb jlueite, £unbert unb britte &c. ; but, on the 
other hand bet ®ttt Uttb $tt>aMtgfre, the twenty-first; bet 8foei 
ttttb bteiftgfte, the thirty-second &c. 

Ex. 2>en breiftgftcn October 1870, (on) the 30 th of 
October 1870; bet britte 3Rat, the third of May; ad- 
verbially ben brttten 9J?ai or am brttten 9Rai, (<m) Me 
iWrd ©/' May; ben fimfunbjjwanjtgilen 3ult 1861 , (on) 
the twentyfifth of July 1861, ben Sld&ten 3amiar 1871. 

It will be seen that the name of the month is not declined in 
stating the date except in ftnfang, SWitte, @nt>e ©eptembert, in the 
beginning, middle, end of September, for bed September. 

The nsnal omission of the termination in the names of months 
arrises from their having formerly been used in the Latin form; 
as, Maii, Septembris &c ; and no provision for the case having 
been made when, owing to a reaction against foreign forms, those 
Latin terminations were dropped. 

c. The German language possesses an adjective- 
interrogative, bet, bte, baS ttUCtuelfte (Lat. quotus) } from 
tote trfele how many, by which tke ordinal number is 
elicited; as, ber ttnetuelfte ©djujj war bte$? What (the 
how ?nany th ) shot was thisl (5$ War bet *d)ttte. It was 
the tenth. In asking the date, with the adverbs gefletn, 
fyeute, morgen &c. or tke name of the weekday the 
words 'day of tke month* are not rendered; as, bet 
U>iet>feljle war 2)ienfiag? — gefrern ? What day of the 
month was Tuesday? — yesterday? 2)et !Drttte. The 
third. J)en wtetuelfteit fwben ttrit fyeute? — ntorgen? 
*What day of tke month (have we) is (it) to-day? — to- 
morrow? ©en funften, ben fecfysten. The fifth, the sixth. 

Note I. With the name of sovereigns the Ordinal is used 

as in English, but assumes the case of the preceding name; as, 
£at$arina bic 3n>eite (tfat&artna II.), Catherine II; £emrid) be$ SBierten, 
(£einridj IV) of Henry IV; 2BtU;clm bem (Srflen, to IFUhelm I. 

C. Distinctive Numerals. @rfiett$, in the first place; 
j|tt>etten&, secondly; brtttfltS, thirdly; neunjetyntettf, in 
the nineteenth place; jwanjigftenS , in the twentieth 
place; lefctettS, lastly. 
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D. Fractions. A half, or half a, em f)alber, etnc 
!)albe, em fyalbrt, or etn fyalb; a third part; em brtttel; 
a fourth, em mertel; a quarter, em 93tertel; a fifth, ein 
fuTiftel; a twentieth, etn jwanjigjlel ; a millonth part, 
etn 5Ki(Ifontf)cil. These are compounds of the numeral 
and 2$ei(, a part. 

Note 1. 2>te $albe 2Belt, half the world; meiti r)albe$ fieben, 
half of my life; but $ft[f) Sonbon, half London; fyalb feuropd, half 
Europe. 

Note 2. Instead of the compound fractions, eitt eitt Ijalb, l l / 2 ; 
jtt>et em &alb, 2 l / 2 ; brei ein f)alb, 3% &c. in which £alb is declined, 
there occur the expressions attbettp dtb , i. *. one whole and the 
other half (1%); bttttefialb, i. e. two whole and of the third bat 
a half (2%); fctettfjolb, 3'/ 2 , &c, in which $alb is not declined. 

Note 3. The expressions a twelvemonth and a sixmonth are 
rendered by etn 3^ a year and by etn f)albe$ 3at)r, toi// a y*<*r; 
likewise ein 93ierteljaf)r, three months; brei SSierteljaljr, Time months. 

Note 4. In dividing the hours of the day, the expressions 
ein IBtertel,. a quarter, £alb, half, and brei SBiertel (three quarters), 
a quarter to, are employed in the following manner: — The 
minutehand is assumed as starting from the full hour (12), and 
moving onwards to the next; as, ein SBiertel attf eind, one quarter 
tOWard8 one, i. e., a quarter past twelve, (also, ein IBtertel ttad) 
3tt)dlf); fjalb ein$, (Scotish, half one), half past twelve; brei 93iertel 
attf eind, the hand has completed three quarters of its course to- 
wards one, i. e., a quarter to one; jefjn TOnuten M$ or &0t einS, 
ten minutes to one; gtoangig SRinuttn nad) ein$, twenty minutes 
past one. Railway time is marked as in English. 

E. Distributive Numerals. 3* i^» each two ; je 
fcret, each. three, every three; je mcr, each four, every 
four; ju jtwieit, by twos, by couples; ju breien, three 
by three; (ju tyunberten), in hundreds. 

F. Multiplicative Numerals. 3roeifa$ an( i h^ei- 
fdlttg, twofold; bretfqc^ an <l breifdlttg, threefold; einfa<$, 
simple, single; (einfdlttg, simple, artless); fyunbettfdlttfl, 
hundredfold, tuelfdlttg, manyfold. 

G. Variative Numerals. (Smettei, all of one kind, 
the same; jttmetlet, of two different kinds; jwanjtgerlei, 
of twenty different sorts ; mandjerlet, various ; meleriet, 
of many sorts. These are not declinable. 
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H. Reiterative Numerals. (Sinmal, one time, once; 
{totimpl, two times, twice; bjreimal, three times, thrice; 
tnerratf, four times, &c ;. melmal, many times; (niemalS 
never)/ 2)rctmal brei tji neun. (3X3 =9).. Ihree 
times three are nine. 

Of these numerals declinable adjectives are formed 
by the suffix tg; as, cin tmmaliger Slngrtff, a thrice 
repeated attack. 

The adverb eiitttia! once, some day, sometime, only, has the 
accent on mat, by which it is colloquially expressed ; as, <&tel)ttl §ie 
(ein)mal jlill! Stand stilly please J 

I. The indefinite Numerals have been noticed in 
the following places : SlUe, pp. 80, 10; — 84, 5 ; — 82, Note 
2 & 3; — 102, Notes;— 100, 6;— mtbere, pp. 80;— 84, 10; 

— 104, 10; — 1, a 134; — emtgc (not to be confounded 
with the adjective etntg united, agreed, one) and etlic&e, 
pp. 80, 10; — 84,. 10; —104, 10; — jeber, pp.. 84, 6; 

— 102, 6; — jeglictyer and jebroeber, p. 72, 5. d$ — 
fern, fetner, pp. 72, c; — 85; — 107, e; — manner, 
pp. 80, 10; — 84, 7 and 10; — 102, 7; — meljrere, 
pp. 80, 10; r- 84, 10; — 127,E; — hie tnetjkn, p. 127,E; 

— mele, pp. 80, 10;— 84, 10; — 104, 10; — 127,E; 

— 128, Note 5 turige, pp. 80, 10; — 84, 10; — 104, 9 
ttenige, pp. 80/ 10; — 84, 10; — 104; — 127,E. 

Exercise XXVIII. 

©eutf^e Ateratut; 

II. ©te attJjodjbtutfdjt (Old-high-German) $eciobe (period). 

(Numbers given .in figures must be pronounced in German.) 

Karl tor ©rofle (Charlemagne), ber »om 3a^re 768 
W6 814 in ©cutfalanb , granfreicfc unb 3talicn regierte 
unb in biefen bret ganbern ba$ Sfyriftentljum (Christianity) 
bcfejligte (to confirm), Dtrtfyrfvigte (to defend) unb auSbreitete 
(to extend), war tin 2>eutfc&er t>on bem ©tamme (race) ber 
granfen (Franconians) welc^er bem alten ©aUten ben 9lamtn 
„granfref$" fleflcben !)at. @S tft un* &o$ji tatereffant 
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(Xin. D.) bafj biefer tt>eifejle unb macfctjgjle gurfi be0 
SRittelalterd (middieages) in bem groptn 2Berfe ber S3c« 

grUltbung (establishment) ber ©efittUHQ (civilization) UTtt> 8H* 

bung (culture) bed SSbenblanbed (Western-Europe) t>on cittern 
(Sngtanber unterfiii&t (supported) tourbe. 2)iefer war fern 
erfler 9tat$geber (adviser) Sllcutn, gcb. (p. 22) 736 gu Sort, 
etner bcr beruljmtejien (celebrated) ®c!ebrten (scholar) feiner 
3ett unb grunbete t. 3. ( P . 22) 796 bie gelcl)rten Sd&ulen 
in Sourd, $arid, Saon, 2Kefc u. f. n>. aud benen bie 

SBtffenfd)aften (branches of knowledge) ftdj tra *Retd)e t>cr* 

breiteten (to spread). J?arl bcr (Srofje liebte (einc 2)eutf$e 
3Rutterfj>ra$e unb foil (is said) felbji ben erfien 93erfu<$ 
(attempt) ju einer 2)eutf$en ©prad)(et)re (Grammar) gemacfct 
tyaben. Sr crfann (st. to think out) bcutf$e Stamen fur 
bie donate (months) unb SEBtnbe (winds), befall bajj bent 
SSotfe beutf$ geprebigt (to preach) n>erben fotlte (should) unb 
liejj (st.) bte alten ^elbenlieber (hero -legends) nieberf<$retben 
(to commit to writing) *>on benen 1>a$ Jpilbebranbtdlieb bad 
befanntefie (best-known) iji. Sllcuin^ bcbeutenbfier (important) 
©cbulcr JRfcabanud -JBaurud, ber ©runber bcr grojjen 
©djulen ju gulba, Ddnabrucf, SRinben, $aberborn u. a. 
tn. im 3. 802 n>ar befonberd fur bad ©tubium bet 
tt>eltli$en (secular) aSBiffenfcbaften unb bcr iDeutfcfcen ®pra$e 
ttyattg (active) bte er ber Sateinifcfoen gleid&fietlte (to place on 
an equal footing with). Die Spracfje tn t!)rer bamaligen 
(then, of that time) gorm war bte franfifcbe ober alt!jod&* 
beutfc&e, etne Scfcroefter bed alteren ©otbif$cn (gothic) in 
twicer lejjteren n>ir noc|) gro£e Sf)ei(e (portions) ber Ueber* 

fe^UUg (translation) bcr 33 1*1 turd) ben ©ifcfjof (bishop) 

Ulftlad aud ben 3a^rcn 360 bid 380 bt^tn unb bie rait 
bem Untergange (downfall) bed gotljtf3)en Staged Berfd&roanb 
(to disappear). $)a$ SI(t|»o(^beutfc^€ (for bie altI)o$beutfd&e 
§#ra$e) f)at felncn Stamen »on fetner fyofyen gebitgigen 
(mountainous) £eimatl) im ©uben (South) SDeutfdjlanbd am 
gu£e (foot) ber 2l(pen unb follte (ought) etgentltd^ (properly) 
bie 9 oberbeutfcfce" (Uppergerman) ^ei#en im ©egenfafce (oppo- 
sition) ju bem SRieberbeutfcfcen (Nethergerman) bed flaxen (low) 
Sanbed im Korben (in the north) wetted no6) fyutt (to day) 
utter bem SRamen tt^ „$lattbeutf$en* (patois) fortlebt (to 
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continue living) unb in wetter fodter ber betuljmte „9?einede 
ber gu^d* ("Renard the fox") gef$rieben n>urie, ben Ooitye 
m bad tyeutige £oc&beutf$ uberfefct l)at. 

2)ad 2lU$od)beutfdje ftarb (st.) in granfreicfc nati) beffen 
Stetmung t>en 2)eutf$lanb unter jfarld f$n>a$eu (weak) 
5Rad)folgem (successor) balb aud, blteb aber fa ft noc^ tret 
3afyrl)unberte unter frdnfifcfyen unb fd^jtfdjen tf aifern bie 
l)errf$enbe (predominant) 2Runbart (dialect) in !Deutf($(anb 
unb nnr beftfcen in berfelben f$rfftli<f)e (in writing) 3)enfmdler 

(monument, record; XVII. L. 5) aud bent ftebenteit bid jlir 

SWttte bed gn>eiftcn 3al)rl)unbertd. 2)ie SSerfaffer (author) 
finb meijlend (xiij. b. *,2) 9J?6n$e (monk), toelcfce juerft 
jjodjjiend pan. b. a,2) Ueberfefcunaen aud bem Sateinifaen 
matyttn, namcntlid) (especially) DonS^eilen ber fyeiligenSdjrift 

(Scriptures), Jtloftenegeln (monastie rules), Oebeten (prayers), 

s 4$rebigten (sermons) u. bgl.; batb (xin. e) aber au$ t>on 
pfytc[opf)i\$tn SBetfen [tpie bed ©pettud, 2lrtflotcte6 u. f. n>.] 
(Snblid) (at last) gebrau^ten (to employ) fte bie S)eutf$e 
@pra$e unabljdngig (independantiy) in poetif^er gorm unb 
ttrir ewd^nen (to mention) tyier jn>eter S&angelien^armonien 
(Gospel Concordences) aud bem 9*en 3atyrl)unbert, — [„ tf rifi" 
ba^ erjle @ebi$t (poem) in SReimen (rhymes), (weld&e eine 
£eutf$e unb <$rtftltd)e (christian) Srfmbung (invention) ftnb), 
— unb „£eljanb" ober „£eilanb" (saviour) in alliterirenben 
S3erfen (m.), — bie no$ ber alten l)eibnifcf)*geirmanif$ett 
(Paganteutonic) 2)idjtung angeljoren (to belong to) ferner bad 
l ,Subn>igdlieb 1 ' auf ben @teg eined S)eutf$en tfoniad 8ub= 
ttrig fiber bie J)eibnif$en Siormannen (Norsemen) [i. $. 881], 
enblicfc t>k SBeltcfcronif (chronicle of the world) unb bie tfaifer* 
Sfxonit (chronicle of the Emperors), SBerfuc&e einer 2Belt* 
aefd^tc^te (Universal-History) aud bem 12ten 3a$r$unbert, 
segenben u. f. ro. SSon einem fe^r f^onen alten (Sebiti&te 
„2Baft()er ton Slquitanien* ifi nur eine 8ateinif$e Ueber* 
feftung in £erametern, t>on bem 9W5nd)e Srf^arbt t>on 
®.t. ©alien aud Um 12ten 3a$rl)unbert er^alten (preserve). 
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Section XV, — NOUNS. — GENDER. 

Leading Remarks. 1. Every German noun is 
either of the masculine, feminine or neuter gender; 
as, SBaum masc. tree, SBIume fern, flower, Shraut neut. 
herb. A Few nouns have two genders, each, however, 
with a different meaning; as, 9?ei$ masc. rice, 9iei$ neut. 
sprig (See p. 152) The grammatical gender depends 
only in some cases on the natural gender, *. e. on the 
gender of the sex; as, SSater m. father, 2Rutter f. mo- 
ther; (but 5Renfcfy m. human being, SBatfc f. orphan, 
SQBeib n. woman. See p. 15 1, 1). On the other hand the 
natural gender is extended to a vast number of ab- 
stract nouns, and of eommon nouns denoting inanimate 
things, which thereby receive a peculiar significancy 
apart from their meaning; as, ©eifi m. spirit, ©pradje 
f. language, Sebett n, life, &opf m. head. SJruji f. breast, 
4?erj n. heart. 

Not that this feature is peculiar to the German language which 
shares it with the most ancient languages of. the East, with the classi- 
cal Greek and Latin, as well as with all modern languages, except the 
English, the latter having preserved but few traces of that imaginative 
life of which the free use of the genders is the expression.* 

8* The form and meaning of a German noun only 
afford a sure indication of its gender in the cases stated 
in the rules pp. 146 — 149. In other cases the dictionary 
must be consulted. 



* There can be no doubt that the English language has by the 
present arrangement of its genders obtained certain advantages with 
regard to briefness and ready use. in as far as, in clearing away 
every admixture of the imaginative, it has, as it were, laid bare 
every idea in its practical and definite reality. But it is at least 
questionable whether such advantages outweigh the loss, evidently 
caused by the conflict between its Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French 
elements, whilst it will appear from the above remarks r that the 
German language can never, as it occasionally insinuated, follow its 
example in this respect 
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Complete lists of the genders are of little practical value, as 
the numerous exceptions defy the memory which may be more pro- 
fitably .concentrated upon the lists connected with the decl6HSion 
of noons, these to a great extent serving the same object. 

3* The declension of the article (pp. 84, 85) shows 
that the Nom. Sing. masc. and the Gen. and Dat. Sing, 
fern, are alike (bet), that the Nom. and Ace. Sing, 
fern, are the same as the Nom. and Ace. Plur. of any 
gender (bie), and that the Gen. bet and the Dat. bett 
of the Plur. of any gender cannot by themselves 
be distinguished from the same forms in the Sing. 
This suffices to show how anxiously the pupil should 
endeavour to ascertain and to fix in nis memory 
the gender of each noun with which he has to deal, 
as reliance on the article alone would lead to utter 
confusion. 

4t At the same time the above facts show that 
the gender of the German nouns very materially tends 
to keep the forms of declension within moderate limits, 
various cases, identical in form, being clearly distin- 
guished by the gender to which the nouns belong ; as, 
Ott JRitter, Nom. Sing, masc, the knight,' bet $itf)ex, 
Gen. or Dat. Sing. tern. > of or {to) the cithern ; bet 
©ttter, Gen. Plur. neut., of the railings,' — bett 93ogen, 
Ace. Sing, masc, the arch,* bett SBogetl, Dat. Plur. fern., 
{to) the waves. 

5* Of far greater importance, however, is the 
advantage which the grammatical structure of the Ger- 
man language derives from the distribution of the gen- 
ders. When it is considered that the English pronouns 
it, this, that, which, who, can be properly used only 
in reference to the last noun preceding them, whilst 
the threefold form of the pronouns in German admits 
of an extension of their reference , according to the 
gender, to one noun out of several of different genders, 
it will be conceived how vastly the genders contribute 
to that free play and precision of construction which 
distinguish the German language. 
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Those prolonged periods, indeed, and those involutions of 
clauses so trying to the patience of the English reader, can by no 
means be always attributed to a want of taste in the German writers : 
for what would appear an unwieldy conglomeration in a language 
Without gen d era, is by their agency rendered very generally a com- 
prehensive and well organized tissue, exhibiting definite and lucid 
relations or at all events relieved of much of its seeming obscurity 
and unshapeliness. 

6* Lastly, the extension of the natural gender to 
abstract nouns and inanimate objects, constitutes an es- 
sential element in German poetry and in all composi- 
tions aspiring to beauty. It must not be confounded 
with the personifying and allegorizing application of 
gender to abstract ideas in English poetry, as in the 
case of time, death, nature, hope, but probably finds a 
complete analogy only in the feminine gender of the 
English word ship, and in the use of the same gender 
by the mechanic in speaking of engines, implements &c., 
the working of which supports and gratifies him, whilst 
they obey his will. It rather unconsciously, but not 
the less powerfully awakens ideal associations of thought 
and feeling in the mind of the reader or listener; mas- 
culine nouns coming in more or less with a touch of 
the strong, active, aggressive &c, whilst the feminine 
nouns are calculated to suggest the mild and gentle, 
latent and yielding and the neuter represents the gene- 
ral and whole, as may be illustrated by a comparison 
of the genders of the following nouns: 



Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Men, life. 


Strieb, the impulse. 


SBeroujjtfein, con* 
sciousness. 


©eijl, the spirit 
2BiUe, the will. 


©emutf), mind, dis- 


Wlufy, courage. 


position. 
Qefityl, feeling. 
Sift, light. 

geuer, fire. 

Scmby land. 


$ag, hatred, 
©trafjl, beam, ray. 
%*%, day. 
gunfe, spark. 
$(i£, flash, lightning 
Stag, mountain. 



Feminine. 

$u$e, rest. 
Seele, the soul. 
jReigung, inclination, 
gurdjt, fear. 

fitebe, love. 
$ette, brightness. 
<Rad)t, night, 
©lutf), the glow, heat. 
3'lamme, flame. 
Gbene, plain. 
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Nbotbr. 

5elb, field. 
Safer, water. 
(SUieb, member of tire 
body. 



Xf)iet, animal. 
©ettra$e\ vegetable. 



Masculine., 

Kcfer, ploughed field. 
6trom> current, 
gug m. foot, ytxm, 

arm. 
Jcopf, head. 
86tt>e, lion, 
©tier, bull. 
2tbler, eagle. 
<&tamm, stem. 



SBiefe, meadow, 
ftluty, flood. 
£anb, f. hand. 
$ru{), chest, breast. 
©ajeOfe, gazelle. 
9Rau$, mouse. 
£aube, dove. 
2Burjel, root. 



If it is farther considered that besides the above 
distinctions, the gender is expressive of many other 
relations of imagination ; for inst. ber SBtlle the will, bte 
$l)at fAe rfeerf; ber (Sntfcfcfufj the resolve, bte SluSfittyrung 
the execution; ber SBunfcfc *Ae wish, bte $offmmg Me 
Aope; bet §eW the rock, bte Quelle the fountain, spring; 
ber ©taram /Ae trunk, bie SButjel £Ae roo/, Me SRanfc 
Me tendril, creeper; ber Sturm fAe tempest, bte ©ttlle 
Me calm; — and farther that synonyms are often dis- 
tinguished by the gender according to the slighest shade 
of meaning, it will be conceived what resources the 
system of genders affords to the poet and the orator and 
how it imparts to his compositions a subtle charm of 
life and motion in addition to the poetical combination 
which he introduces to the mind. (Comp. </. Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatik, Vol. III., p. 346).* 

The following passage, translated from HebeVs 'Allemannisohe 
Gedichte', may serve as a specimen of this poetical use of the gender. 
Although a production of this century, it reflects in a truly wonderful 
manner the naivete* of the primitive sentiment to which the German 

• Becker, indeed, (Ausfuhrl. Gramm. Part. I, § 120) refers the 
gender of nouns exclusively to their etymological formation. This, 
however, cannot affect the use which the imaginative genius of the 
people would make of the genders as existing, whilst it would be 
easy to prove that B. in pointing to facts, not sufficiently appre- 
ciated, was led to a onesidedness characteristic of .the grammarian 
rather than of the poet. The incontrovertabJe fact, that Gender 
largely owes its origin to ancient mythological notions as for in- 
stance in the case of the Gender of trees, as connected with the 
myth of the Dryads or of the Saxon "sun" and "moon'' &c. &c. ; 
is in itself sufficient to settle the question* 

10 
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language owe* the application of the natural gender to inanimate 
objects. 

$erroeil fdmmt jidj bte €onne unb fauber gefdmmt tmb geroafcfceit 

jtommt mit bem €trtcf§eug fte pernor <w$ ben Bergen gegangen, 

SBanbelt ifiren 2Beg fcod) an ber fjimmlifcbcn Sanbftrajj'; 

€>tri<ft, unb fteljt tyerab; gleictyroie eine freunblidje Gutter 

9Kad) ben fltnbern ftef?t. <£ie lad)t bem Jteimcfoen entgegen, 

Unb bad tljut it)m fo voo\)\ bid ticf an bie SBurjcln fcerunta: 

€>old)e fdjone grau, unb bod} fo guttg unb freunblid)! 

tttber ttw$ jlrtcft fte benn nur? ©eroolf aug Jimmlifdjen S)uften. — 

2)a! fdjon tropfelt'd, ein <sprufcerd;en fommt, brauf regnet ed tudjtig; 

itetmdjen trinft fid; fatt. 

In the meanwhile the son* combs herself, and tidily washed and 

combed, 
Comes walking forth from the mountains with her knitting, 
And takes her walk aloft on the heavenly highway; 
She is knitting and looks down, like a kindly mother 
Looking after her children. She smiles upon the little sprout, 
And that does it ever so much good down to its very roots: 
Such a beautiful lady, and yet so generous* and kind I 
But what is she knitting, I wonder? Why, clonds of heavenly vapours. 
There comes already a sprinkling and then it rains smartly; 
My little sprout drinks its fill.. 

The following rules will aid the pupil in remember- 
ing the gender of German nouns. 

Compound nouns, of course, have the gender of 
their last component; as, ber Sirnbaum the pear-tree, 
tie ©ruber$tod?ter the niece, ba6 33aterl)au$, the home. 

The only exceptions are ber 2Rittn>o<$ Wednesday 
(middle of the week — SBocjje fern.), and the following 
feminine Compounds of ber SButl) spirit, mood; bte 2ln* 
mutl) grace, 2)emutlj humility, ©rojjmutlj magnanimity* 
Sanomutf) longsuffering, Sanftmutl) meekness, (Sdjroermuty 
melancholy, 3Befymutty mild sadness, (bte Slrmutl) poverty 
is not a Compound, but a Derivative — ) and lastly, 
tie ^etratlj marriage with ber 9tatl) council. 

A. Masculine are: The Derivatives formed with 
the suffixes stated p.. 36, d. 1, and Derivatives chiefly 

denoting individual actions formed of verbs without an 

« 

* The masculine gender of the English word sun is a foreign 
importation. The Anglo-Saxon i su?me' is feminine; i mona > the 
moon being masculine as. in all Teutonic dialects. 
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addition to the stem, except those with the prefix 
®e, (see C. Neuter) ; as, bet 93egtnn the beginning, from 
beginnen to begin; bet (Stttag the produce, from etttagen 
to bear, to yield; bet gall the fall, from fallen to fall; 
bet Sptung the spring, from fytingen (Past Part, geftmm* 
gen) to spring; bet @ti)ujj the shot, from fcfyiejjen (Past 
rart. flefd^offen) to shoot; bet SSerfianb the understanding, 
from fcetfiejjen (Imp. t>erftanb)'to unde/ stand; bet (Snt* 
tt>utf Me scheme, sketch, from cntfterfen (Past. Part ent* 
ttwfen) to scheme, to sketch. Feminine is tie Sljat Me 
rfeerf, from tfyun (Imp. tfyat) to rfd. The neuter excep- 
tions are: bad' 33ab the bath; bad 33anb Me tie; bad 
33unb Me bunch, from btnben to Mwd; bad Slop the 
raft, from fliefjen to flow; bad ©tab 'Me grave, from 
gtabcn to <##; bad Seib Me sorrow, from letben to suffer ; 
ia& Sob Me praise, from loben, to praise; bad 3Kaa£ 
Me measure, from nteffcn to measure; bad Sdjlofl Me 
foeAr, Me castle, from fcf)lte#en to tocA:/ bad ©piel Me 
grame, />/ffy, from fptelen to jp/fl^/ bad $l)eil the portion 
share, from tfyeilen to divide; — bad Segeljt Me desire, 
from begeljten to desire; bad SBejtedf Me set of instil- 
ments, and bad 93etfted Me hiding place, from flecfen to 
put; bad SSerbot Me prohibition, from Detbieten to /br- 
bid; bad SSetbed Me decA:, from beef en to cover; bad 
SSetbtenft Me flier//, from fcetbienen to deserve; tia$ 95et* 
^6t Me trial, from Ijoten to hear; ba$ 93etliep Me 
dungeon, probably from lajfen, (Imp. liefj) to leave. 

Compounds with monosyllabic forms of verbs are 
very numerous and the rules given with regard to these 
are of importance for the advanced pupil. 

Masculine are farther, Seasons, (except ta^ 3af)r 
Me year and &te SRadjt Me night), months, (never used 
without the article), days, mountains, stones, winds, 
the non-European rivers, (except those of the Russian 
empire, in a) ; the rivers of Great Britain, (except btc 
JJ)emfe, 3ftd, Dufe, and ©aoetne); the rivers of the 
Peninsula, those of Italy in 0, those of France not end- 
ing in t, (only Slube and 3ubte are masculine), and the 

io» 
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following German rivers : ber Sober, gibing, 3im, Sto&ex, 
8e$, 3Rain, SRecfar, $regel, ffiegen and 9ti)eut; The 
names of some mountains have the gender of the last 
component, viz. bfe 3ungfrau, bie Sdjneefoppe, (also bie 
Suifa) bad Sfyrecfyorn, bad SBetter^rn; (likewise, bad 
grojje 3?at»). 

B. Feminine are: The Derivatives formed with 
the* suffixes stated p. 36, d. 2, and those formed with 
the stems of verbs as stated p. 34, 7 — also Derivatives 
in e .formed of adjectives and denoting an abstract 
quality; as, bic gerne the distance, from fern far; bie 
grembe foreign land, from fremb foreign, alien; bte $bf)t 
the height, from foocf) high; bte 9to$e Me vicinity, near- 
ness, presence, from nalj(e) wear; sometimes highly 

Soetical: as bte Stetrie (Goethe) the pureness, Die <S$one 
eauteousness, bte 2rube (Goethe) the dimness. 

Feminine are farther: All rivers not mentioned 
above as masculine, the names of countries ending in 
<M, (SSKolbau, Moldavia, 2Betterau); in ei (Sombarbei, 
Surfei, 2Batta$et) ; in ie (SRormanbie, $Picarbie); in J 
(?auft|j Lusatia, *|}falj Palatinate, ©ctyweij Switzerland) ; 
which are always used with the article as also bie 
&rtmm, Crimea; Se&ame, Levant, $Proi>en§e and Ufraine; 
most flowers, fruits (except ber 2lpfel, ber $ftrjt$), trees, 
if not used in composition with *bauttt (m.) ; as, bie 
(&i6)t the oak-tree, bte Sinbe the lime-tree (but bet (Sidi)* 
baum). Exceptions are ber 2lfyorn the maple-tree\ bet 
Sorbcer the laurel. 

C. Neuter are: The Derivatives formed with the 
suffixes stated p. 37, 3 {chiefly Diminutives) ; — all 
infinitives used as nouns and rendered by participles 
in English; as, bad &ommen unb ®ef)en, the coming 
and going ; tm Seben unb ©terben , in living and dying, 
(?efren unb Sob, life and death); bad 2Bteberfel)en the 
meeting again; — further those Derivatives formed 
with the prefix ®e having, a collective meaning; as, 
bad ©ebirge the range of mountains, from ber S3erg the 
mountain; bad ©ebifj the set of teeth, from beifjen to 
bite; ba$ ©eroolf accumulated clouds, from bie SBBotfe 
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Me cloud; bad ®eti?5ffer the flood* from DaS SQSaffcr the 
water; ba$ ®erebe the talk, rumour, from reben to talk ; 
bad ©ettriffen the conscience, from ttnffen to know; bad 
©etipv e '^ e skeleton, from bie 3?ippe the. rib; — and 
Derivatives formed by the prefix ®e from stems of 
verbs; as, bad ®ebet the prayer, from beten to pray ; bad 
©ebidjt the poem, from bidden (benfen to think) to write 
poetry; bad ©ericfct the judgment* from rid)ten to judge; 
bad @efa§ the seat, from jtfcen to sit; bad ©eficfyt */#Af, face 
from fefjen to see. The exceptions of this class are, 

a. masculine, ber ©ebraud? the use, custom, from brau&en 
to use; ber ©ebanfe the thought, from benfen to think; 
ber ©eljalt Me va/ue, capacity, from ^)a(ten to Ao/rf,. to 
contain, (but bad ©efyalt Me salary); ber ©emaljl Me 
consort, (bad ©entail, quaint, Me spouse); ber ®eno0 
Me asspciate and ber ©enufj Me enjoyemenl, from genie* 
#en to enjoy; ber ®erucfy Me odour, from deepen to 
smell; ber ®ef$macf Me tosto, from fdjmetfen to to.vto,« 
ber ©efell and ber ©efajjrte .Me companion; ber ©cftanf 
Me stench, from ftinfen to stink; ber ©enMitn and ber 
®ett>tnnft Me earning, gain, from gett)innen to gain; 

b. feminine, bie ®ebu()r Me due, from gebuljren to be 
due; bte ®eburt Me birth, from gebaren to. #?»e birth; 
bie ©ebulb Me patience, from bulben to suffer; bie ®e* 
fal)r. Me j»er?7, from fafyren to /are (perire) ; bie ®eftalt 
Me figure, stature, from ftetlen to place; bie ®en>af)r 
guarantee, from geroaljren to grant; bie ®eu>alt powei*, 
force, from ipalten to prevail. 

Neuter are likewise, nouns in c and eS derived 
from adjectives and not denoting abstract qualities but 
things possessing such qualities; as, bad @rof?e the 
great, all that is great, (bie ©rofje greatness, magnitude) ; 
i>a$ Sllte Me old, (£ttt>ad Silted, something old; bad ©<$6ne 
Me beautiful, all that is beautiful, Dte( Stoned much 
that is beautiful. 

£>enn too bad ©probe mit bem 3 a ^en, 

2Bo Started fu|> unb 2Kiibed paarten, 

2)a fliebi ed einen guten $lang. {Schiller). 
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For where the brittle and the tender, 
Where the strong and mild unite, 
There will be a good tone. 

Other parts of speech (except the names of figures 
which are feminine); as bad 3a unb bad JRetti, bad 
§ier unb to$ Sort, (t>at Hnten unb bad Dben) and the 
letters of the Alphabet are neuter when used substan- 
tively with an abstract meaning; as, (bad) 9ie$t unfc 
i^) llnrecbt, right and wrong; bad SWein unb 2)etn, 
mine and thine; ka$ (jroJK SI, the capital A. 3$ bin 
ia$ 21 unb \)a^ D. 1 am the Alpha and Omega. f 3)er 
SBann, ber t)a^ SBenn unb bad SJbet erbacfyt, Ijat jicfcet 
aud $arferling ©olb fdjon gemad&t." (Btirger). The man 
who invented the 'if 1 and the 'but', surely made gold 
of chopped straw. 

Neuter are farther: Countries and towns, except 
bcr Iqcuici the Hague. Feminine, however, are the 
names of countries ending in a u , e t , i e , and j , (See 
B. b. above) whilst bcr *$e(oponned and the Compounds 
of ©au {district); as, ber Slargau Aargau, bet SBrctdgau 
are masculine. Neuter are metals, except ber <Staf)( 
steel, ber Sombadf pinchbeck. Cobalt, SRicfel, SBidmutlj 
and3wf are masculine in common language, but remain 
neuter in scientific language. 

Note 1. Natural Relations t>f Man. 2)er 2Renfd) the human 
being, mankind, homo (contemptuously, the fellow, individual), bit 
'JJerfon the person, bet QJtomt the male (sex), bad 2Beib the female 
(sex), bet ©aire, bie ©attin, the husband, the wife; (Used only in 
a dignified sense as applying to true and venerable people, — 
mate — help mate), bie ©Item (PI) the parents, bad &inb the child, 
bee ©ruber the brother, bie ©djroejter the sister, bie ©efdjroijier (Pi.) 
the family (brothers and sisters), bie (Sebruber (PI.) brothers, ber or 
bie SSerroanbte the male or female relative, bit SBaife the orphan, 
ber tfnabe the boy, ber 3«ngling the youth, bad SMabdjen the girl, 
bie 3uitgfrau the virgin, maiden, bad Srauengimmer the female person, 
bad SBeib woman (in the natural and mostly noble sense), bat also 
bad bofe, alte 2Beib the wicked old woman, bad 9Rannroeib virago. 
„2)ie irautn" is also used in speaking of the sex in General as 
being mainly represented, by the married ladies. 

Note 2. Social Relations. 5Die gtau the married woman, 
twin SRann my husband, meine grou (sometimes mem 2Beib) my 
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wife, ber $err the gentleman, tie Stame the lady, (these terms 
cannot be used to indicate character in society, as in the English, 
' Hq is a Gentleman, 'she is a Lady* &c, instead of which ein 
QJknn, and eine Jrau t>on (Srjtetyuna, [of education], or ein gebilbeter 
Sftann, tint gebiibete grau, em gebtlbeted SWdbdjen, are in use), ber 
junge £err Master, , bad Jrdulein the young lady, Miss; #r. SB. Mr 
W. f grau or SDtobame SB. Mrs W., grdutein SB. Miss W. The 
children in a family having equal privileges, except in high aristoc- 
racy, none of them bear the family name exclusively as in the English 
j, Master Jones, Miss Smith", but are all alike distinguished by their 
christian names, bet 9ftat§ the councillor, bie tRdttym the councillor's 
wife, ber ©raf the count, bie ©rdfin the countess, (the vowel being 
modified only in nouns of German origin), therefore, bet SSaron the 
baron, bie 93aronin the baroness, ber General the general, hit (Stone* 
talin the general's wife. As in French: Monsieur le Due, Ma- 
dame la Duchess e, the Germans, when speaking ceremoniously, 
place £err and grow or SWabame before the title; thus also, %i)X 
£err 93ater, 3^re grau SWutter, 3^ Jrdulein ©djmefler your father, 
your mother, your sister, like the French, Monsieur votre jtere, &c., 
for which the English employ in formal language the family-name; 
as, May I see Mr IV.l (meaning your husband, father &c); Ger- 
man: £arf ity 3$ren £errn ©ema&l, Sbren £errn 33ater &c fpredjen? 

lote 3. The Names of Species of Animals are generally mascu- 
line: as, ber Some the lion, ber $unb the dog, whilst the sexes are 
distinguished by bad 2Jtdnnd)en the male, and bad SBetbdjen, the female ; 
the latter also by the suffix in, with. The vowel modified : ber $afe the 
hare, bie $dftn the female hare; ber Some the lion, bie Sdmin the 
lioness. Some names of species are feminine; as, bie 3^8* * ne 
goat, and then the male is expressed by a different word* ber S3o(f 
the he-goat, bie 5ta|}e the cat, ber Jtater the tom-cat ; and many others 
especially the smaller species of birds and fishes are feminine: bie 
Serene the lark, bad Serdjen^dtyndjen the male lark, bie Saube the 
pigeon, ber Sauber or fcauberid) the male pigeon, bie ©and the goose, 
ber ©dnferid) the gander. The adjectives oer, bad mdnnlidje the mate 
and hit, bad meiblid)e the female, are also used for distinguishing 
the sex. Some species of animals are expressed by a neuter 

common name ; as, bad <$i<i)&om the squirrel, bad ftameel the camel, 

among which the following express the sexes by a different name: 
bad $u$n the fowl, ber £ajjn the cock, bie $enne or bad £u(m the 
hen, bad &ud)lein the chicken; bad ftinb neat-cattle, ber ©tier or 
S^ulle the bull, ber Oc^d the ox, bie tfuf> the cow, bad tfalb the calf; 
bad $ferb or ftojj the horse, ber ^engft the stallion, tie Stute or 
2Rd$re the mare, bad gullen the foal, colt; bad €>d)af the sheep, ber 
33ocf the ram, ba^ Samm the lamb. The terms 6tter, tfuty, Raib, 
£engjl, Stltte, guflen, 93ocf are also applied to the sex and offspring 
of similar species ; as, ber 3ebrabengft bie gefcrafhtte, bad Sfeidfu Hen ; 
ber $irfd) the stag, deer, bit $irfd)fu$ the hind, bad Olcr) the roe, 
ber Sitfybod the roebuck, bie Sfte^jtege the female roe, bad 9ie$!alb 
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the fawn ; bat <$iep$antcntyU> ; bad <5d)ttein the swine, ber @ber the 
boar, bie ©au the sow, ba$ gertel the young pig. 



NOUNS VARYING IN MEANING ACCORDING TO THE 

GENDER. 



SBanb, 

23auer, 

Sutfel, 
93unb, 

<£§or, 
©rbe, 

(Srfenntnif, 
©e^alt, 

• 

©eifcl, 
®ift, 

#eibe,' * 

§ut, 

$ap4rr, 

liefer, 

ffunbe, 

Setter, 

?ol)n, 

SKanber, 

SWangel, 

SWarf , bie 

SKarfef), 



ber, volume. 

bet, peasant 

ber, hump. 

bet, federation, 
bond. 

ber, chorus. 

ber, heir. 

bie, knowledge. 

ber, value, pith, 
contents. 

ber, hostage. 

bie, dowry. 

ber, clasp/handle. 

bad, day-fly 

ber, the Harz, 
mountains. 

ber, heathen, pa- 
gan. 

ber, hat. 

ber, privateer. 

ber, jaw. 

ber, customer. 

ber, leader, con- 
ductor. 

ber, reward. 

bie, almond. 

ber, want. 

boundary, mar- 

graviate; merk 

8 ounces, of gold 

or silver. 

bir, march. 



bad, ribbon, tie 
(bie SBanbe, the gang). 
ba$ t bird's cage, 
bie, boss. 
las, bundle. 

bflfl, choir. 

bad, inheritance. 

bad, judicial sentence. 

bad, salary. 

bie, scourge, 
bad, poison, 
bie, imprisonment. 

ba$, resin. 

bie, head, moor. 

bie, heed, protection, 

bie, (bot.) caper, 

bie, pine, 

bie, intelligence. 

bit, ladder. 

bad, wages. 

bad, number of 15. 

bie, mangle. 

ba^, marrow. 

bie, cultivated marsh. 
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2J?aji, fcer, the mast of a tye, fattening of cattle, &c. 

vessel. 

SRenfd), bet, man, mankind. fca$, wench. 

SRejfet, bet, meter, mea- bad, knife. 

surer. 

Dfynt, bet, uncle. bie, awm. 

Steid, bet, rice. bad, twig. 

<Sd)ilb, ber, shield. bad, signboard. 

^5$tMilji, bcr, bombast. bie, swelling, tumour. 

<5ee, bet, lake. bie, sea* 

©proffe, bet, shoot, sprout, bie, step of a ladder. 

scion, 

@teuet, bie, tax. bad, helm, 

©lift, bet, tack, stile (sti- ba$, foundation, cathedral. 

lus). 

Styeil, ber, part. bad, share. 

%i)ox, ber, fool. bad, gate. 

93etbienft, bet, profit, earning, bad, merit. 

SBeljr, bit, defence, militia, bad, wear, sluice. 

2Beif)(e), bet, kite, vulture, bie, consecration. 

Section XVI. NOUNS. - DECLENSION. 
Suggestions on the nature of German Declension. 

(For Teachers and Scholars). 

Declension consists in appending to a word certain 
letters or syllables by which its bearing on some other 
word is expressed. Originally these appended letters 
or syllables were complete words, which gradually were 
abridged, into the present so-called terminations. 

As each such appended word or termination 
serves always the same purpose, it is clear that in an 
unmixed language there can be only one declension, 
somewhat modified indeed according to the stem -en- 
dings, but on the whole recognisable as the same in all 
declined words. So it is in German and the word in 
which the original declension has been most completely 
retained is the demonstrative S)et, 2)te, <Dftft, now used 
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as the article (see p. 74 A. to end of p. 75). All other 
declined words can have, more or less completely, 
only the endings of 2)er, £ie, 2)a$. Most completely 
these appear in Pronouns, and in Adjectives when declin- 
ed without a preceding Pronoun. In most nouns at 
present only the consonants § for the Gen. Sing, and 
tl for the Dat. PL have been retained, the t being 
now euphonic. In the nouns of the N -Declension as 
well as in adjectives preceded by pronouns the termi- 
nations & and tl have been quite dropped and a eu- 
phonic tt is substituted uniformly in all cases except 
the Nom. The process by which the above form of 
declensions has been brought about is the following. 
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In the earlier forms of the German language, vi 
in the Gothic and Old- High- German, declension in 
nouns and adjectives was very complete, having a 
special termination for nearly each of the principle 
cases as in Latin and Greek. 

In the Gothic and Old- High- German SDet, $ie, 
&aft was used mainly as a pron'oun and there the 
nouns and adjectives, being used independently of it, 
had of course to rely on their own terminations to show 
the case. But Set, £)ie, Sa& gradually came into use 
as an article viz. into constant connection with the noon 
and in the Middle- High- German (from the 13 th Cen- 
tury onward) was quite established as such. 

Now the Language following a lucky instinct at 
once took advantage of the presence of the article 
and, making it the chief indicator of the cases, dropped 
the consonant- terminations of nouns and adjectives to 
the present extent and reduced the vowel endings to a 
mere euphonic element represented by the soft t (see 
p. 4 ©, „Ax Almost Mute e") which has remained 
adhering to all the cases (except the ace. sing.) of 
monosyllables and such other nouns as do not already 
(like Stater, SBogel, ©arten) possess a soft t in their 
last syllable. 
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The question now arises, why the present con- 
sonant terminations, viz. $ in the gen. sing, and tt in 
the dat. pi., were not also dropped like those of other 
cases. This probably would have happened had nouns 
been declined with ©et, Sit, S)aS only, when there 
would have been no difficulty in distinguishing a geni- 
tive neuter S)cS %$a\ from the nom. S5aS %\)<k\ or 
even the neuter Gender S)a§ 8anb from a Gen. masc. 
S)eS 8anb. The frequent use however of the noun 
with some other pronoun such as 2Mefe£; jene6, the 
Genitives of which show no difference from the nom. 
and ace. neuter, seems to have necessitated the retaining 
of the & in the Gen. of the noun itself (thus ; nom. 
5)iefe$ Xfyai, Gen. 2)tefe$ Xfyabtb; nom. JeneS geuer, 
Gen. iened gmer*S) so that not only the Genitives but 
also the important nom. and ace. are now separate 
and distinct forms. 

The so-called Indefinite Article eitt (the numeral 
one) and the possessive pronouns, have indeed at pre- 
sent a distinct Genitive but they could not affect the 
above arrangements as they but later and gradually 
assumed pronominal endings; the rill in Old-German 
standing itself in need of the demonstrative Set for 
the cases, and the possessive pronouns having alto* 
gether adjective forms. 

How consistently this economising with the termi- 
nations has been carried through appears strikingly in 
forms like SIQettfaUS, for SlOeS gaUeS; 3e&ettfaUS, for 
3ebcS gallcS; foldjett SenefymenS (of such behaviour)] 
mandjen itummerS (of many a sorrow), in which the 
pronoun itself abandons the & in the Genitive, that 
case being fully expressed by the ft of the noun 
(compare p. 79 and the Note p. 80). It is clearly every- 
where the necessary distinctness that the Language seems 
alone to care for and it even does this occasionally 
by giving the 6 to feminine nouns where these are 
combined with forms not sufficiently indicating the 
Genitive, as; atterfeitft, on all hands; betberfeitS, on both 
sides; for atlet Sette, better Seite etc. etc. 
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The only case termination retained besides the 4 
in the Gen. Sing, is the tt in the Dat. PI. (gradually 
contracted and transformed from SCjontS into 2l]t$ [Lat. 
ibus] into 111 and It). Here also the necessity of distin- 
guishing between the Ace. Sing. Masc. ©ett Singer and 
JDett Singertt is the evident reason for retaining the it 
with the noun. It is true that the Gen. PI. ©et Singer- 
is the same as the Nom. Sing. • ©et Singer ; but any 
confusion of the two cases is guarded against by their 
position in the sentence. 

. The last, though not less decisive, proof for the 
correctness of the Author's views on, what he has termed 
„The economy of grammatical forms in modern German" 
is supplied by the so-called Weak- or BV Declension. 
The nouns of this form have, except the Nom. in e, 
an indifferent tt in all the cases and thus . have alto- 
gether dispensed with the & in the Gen. Sing., (Nom. 
ber £afe Gen. be$ §afett, formerly Gen. Jpafanad still' 
more strikingly ber £irte, be$ £irtett; M. H. G. be* 
^irteS). The reason why they could dispense with 
this $ is explanied at once by two facts. Firstly they 
are, in the Sing, never and in the PL rarely used 
without an article or pronoun, so that their case is 
fully pointed out by these. Secondly, as they all 
signify male persons or animals there can be no 
question as to their gender and biefeS etc. ^itten can 
never be mistaken for a Neuter form. 

The practical outcome of the above is that in 
German Declension the use of terminations is confined 
mainly to the Pronoun and is superfluous with .Nouns 
and Adjectives (see p. 76 B.) in so far as the pro- 
nouns afford the necessary distinctness and that there 
is only one real declension of* nouns viz: the S.-De- 
elension, and that here the 6 in the Genitive Sing, 
and the tt in the Dat. PI., identical with the same 
terminations of the Pronoun, are the only tree case- 
terminations ; the t being merely a euphonic element 
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and the enlarged et a plural suffix. These facte, once 
elearly set forth by the teacher, must reduce the lear- 
ners difficulties to a minimum. 

In the following the arrangement adopted in the 
second Edition is retained as best suited for be- 
ginners. 

LEADING REMARKS. 

The Table, p. 176 must throughout be kept in view. 

1» The declension of nouns consists in adding to 
the nojninative, that is to the full form, the termina- 
tions of case, viz. the consonants tt and &♦ 

2* Nothing but these consonants is added to all 
nouns containing in the last syllable of the nominative 
a soft e, or. formed with the suffix lein. Ex. Slnfer 
anchor, 2lnfer*$, 2lnfer*n; 9iofe rose 9tofc-n; SMumletn 
floweret, 3Mumfetn-8. Only the few nouns in eitb take 
another c exceptionally for the sake of euphony, 
particularly before the termination n ; They are ©egenfr 
district, neighbourhood ©egcnfcen districts; $ugenb virtue, 
Sugenfoen virtues; — also Slbenfo evening, Slbenfce, Slben* 
ben ; and (Slenb misery, Dat. Slenbe. 

In <$(enb ettb is not a Sllfflx but lenb i3 the second com- 
ponent and therefore slightly accented whilst the main stress lies 
on the first syllable. The word was originally; alien land, foreign 
land, exile. 

3* To all nouns, on the other hand, which do 
not contain in their suffix the soft e, an ( is added in 
all the cases Sing, and Plur., to supply the euphonic 
syllable. (Comp. p. 23. A.) The terminations tt and 
& are placed after the e+ Nouns taking e$ in the Gen. 
Sing, do not, however, add an c in the Ace. Sing.; 
and in many plurals the e is accompanied throughout 
by an t to render them more distinct. (See List 5. 
p. 174). Ex. Slrm arm, 2ltm*e, 2lrm*e&, 2ltm*ett. 5?tn& 
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child, Stinfct, 8inb*tl, Sinict (children), ftinl)*ent. 93at* 
fam balm, 93alfam*e, 93alfam=(e)S. 3ungling youth, Sing- 
ling^, 3ungling*(e)$, 3ungling*eiu 

4* There are but two declensions in German, the 
one taking It in all the cases and hence called the 
N-declension , the other only taking & in the Gen. 
Sing, and tt in the Bat. Plural and called the S-de- 
clension. 

(The tt is not added in the dative plural of nouns ending in 
(tt or (cut- The nouns in t given in List 3. formerly ended in 
ett and are declined by the S-declension like the other nouns 

in en.) 

5* Modification of the vowel in the plural, analo- 
gous to the English man, men; mouse, mice; foot, feet, 
takes place in the S-declension only. As a rule only 
nouns signifying the most primitive things and notions, 
and only such Derivatives as are formed of the stems 
of verbs without the addition of a suffix, undergo mo- 
dification of the vowel* (Exceptions, see lists 6 & 7). 
Examples: 9kter father, abater fathers; SBorf ram, 
Scdfe rams; 3Kann man, SMaimer men; gufj foot, gujje 
feet; ®an$ goose, ®anfc geese; — gall fall, gdlle falls, 
from fallen to fall; glup a river, glujfc rivers, from 
fltepen to flow. 

6* There are nouns forming the Sing, according 
to the S- and the Plur. according to the N-form (see 
List 9); and there are nouns forming different plurals 
with different meanings (see List 10). Proper namas 
have some peculiarities in declension. (See D, Declen- 
sion of proper names). 

7* Nouns of foreign origin are declined like Ger- 
man nouns. Exceptions are stated at the foot of Lists 
1, 3 ; in List 8 and at the foot of List 9* (For 
61}ri|?u6 Christ, 3efu$ Jesus, and ®ott Cod, see D, pro- 
per names, p.* 135). 
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8* Feminine nouns remain altogether unchanged 
in the Sing., except in the following quaint expressions: 
t»te JStrcfye unfrer h'ebcn graueir (also gtauenfirdje), the 
church of our Lady; auf (Srben (scriptural), on earth; 
ju (Sfyren, in honour of; nut Sireufcen, with pleasure; 
fcot greubcn, for joy; in and ju ®nat)cn, in favour; 
Suet Onafcen, your Grace; ju ©unften, in and into favor 
(of); ju S^anfeen macfoen, to spoil, to frustrate; ju 
<Sd)anicn nu'rben, to fail disgracefully; Don Seiten, on 
the part of; bet 3*tten, lw time. The termination Ctt 
in the cases is a relic of former declension. It also 
occurs in poetry, particularly in Ballad-style; as, fcad 
2t$t fcer <£otmen, the liaht of the sun. 

gejl gemaucrt in ber Srfeen 
Sfefyt bte gotm, . . ♦ 

Firmly walled within the earth 
Stands the mould, .... 

(Schiller's 9) Lay of the bell. 6 ) 



A. THE.N-DECLENSION. 
(Analogy in English, ox, oxen). 

Grammarians call this* form the weak or modern form. Strictly 
speaking, it is as little a declension as that of the adjectives. Indeed, 
the nouns comprised under this form, are much like adjectives in 
their origin, denoting qualities rather than objects. As in the 
adjective the it does not point out case and is obviously euphonic. 

Nouns declined by the N-form take in all the 
cases Sing, and Plnr. n, and never alter their vowel. 



Singular. Singular. 

A r . ber ftnobe the boy. A", ber Dd)f(e) the ox. 

G. bee tfnaben of the boy. G. bed Dcfyfen of the ox. 

D. bem flnaben (to) the boy. D. bem Ddjfen (to) the ox. 

A ben tfnaben the boy. A. ben D$fen the ox. 
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Plural. Plobal. 

If. bte 5rnaben the boys. N. bie Dd)feit the oxen. 

6. bet ftnaben of the boys. G. ber Od)fen of the oxen. 

B. ben ftnabett (to) the boys. D, ben Ddjfett (to) the oxen. 

A. bie &naben the boys. A. bie Dcfyfeit the oxen. 

ber £6n>e, *A* /ton. 2)ct s J)ienfdp man, (the human 

being). 

Ex. IX. @pra$e Ultb ©eift Language and Hind. 

(Embracing the pi. of fern, nouns, (p. 164) 

The N-Declension is also that of the adjective 
after the masc. article 35er, which must be committed 
to memory beforehand. Adjectives and participles used 
as nouns are declined like adjectives. 

Strong verbs are explained S. XXI and a number 
of them must be committed to memory each lesson. 
Their impf. and p. p. as well as their meaning will 
accordingly no longer be given in the exercises but 
are marked „st. a and must be looked up in the alpha- 
betical list as a most useful practice. 

2)et fleifHge (diligent) J?na6e bed gremben (stranger, 

foreigner) l)at fctefeS S3ltd) (book) gefc&tieben (st. written). 2)er 
©etjenbe (pres. part, of febcn used as a noun, the one that sees.) 
Ijdt frem ©linben gefyolfen (aided XVIII. the Dative List 2). 

2)a$ 2Bcrf (work) bed aufricfcttgen (sincere) Deutf^en 

(German) foil (is to) beilt fleijMg Semenben (learning Student) 
HUfcen (XVIII the Dat. List 2). 2)lC ©pMC^e (language) tfl 
bad 5Klttel (medium) bed ©cifteS (gen. mind). £>te ®cbil* 

beten (the well educated) lernen bte fremben (foreign) ©ptacfcen, 
urn bit SQBerfc (pi.) ber ®elef)rten (learned, philosopher) unb 
*Poeten (poets) cmberet (of other) 3?attonen (nation f.) ju 
ftubtren (study). 9iatfonen ftnb ©cfyweftern, n>el$e einanbet 
(each other) bienen (xviii. the Dat. List 2), Die SRationen 
|aben materteUe (material) unb geijiige (intellectual) 3ntereffen 
(interests). 2)tc lefcteren (latter) ftnb ber 3md (end), bte erfie* 

ten (the former) nut (only) bte SKtttel (means). 
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To the N-Fora belong: 1. All nouns signifying 
male beings and ending in e, and the following nouns 
which formerly ended in c (or a similar vowel), but of 
late have dropped it in the Nom. as Dd)6 above. Apart 
from a few derivative names of animals, these, denote 
qualities of men, not of a primitive nature, like father •, 
brother, son, but developed at an advanced stage of 
history, such as names of nations, and terms like so- 
vereign, prince, count, gentleman, ancestor, hero, fop, &c. 



List 1, (Table p. 158, column 1). 

Masc. nouns, signifying male beings, formerly ending in t in the 

Nom. and declined like Od)$ p. 159. 

bet 33dr, bear. ber Seopatb, Leopard. 

ber SJaiet, the Bavarian. ber SWagtyar, Magyar, 
bet Sarbat', the barbarian, bet 2Ben|{f), man, a human 
bet 33auet, peasant, boor. being. 

(see Note 1.) bet SRoljt, Moor, 

bet (Sljrifi, the Christian, bet $latybax, neighhour (see 
ber Slcpl)ant\ elephant* Note 1.) 

l)et ginf, finch. bet -Watt, fool, 

bet gutji, prince, sovereign, ber Sttetu, nerve. 

monarch. ber Dd)$, ox. 

bet ©ecf, fop. bet ^rinj , prince, son of a 
bet ©efell', companion, fel- sovereign. 

low, journeyman. bet 9ie6eU' f rebel, 

ber ©taf, count. bet Stefrut, recruit. . 

ber ©reif, griffin. bet <Ed)enf, cupbearer, 

bet $elb, hero. bet 6pa$, sparrow, 

bet ^Jerr, lord, gentleman, ber Sartar', Tartar. 

master (see Note 2). Pet £ljor, fool, 

bet Jpirt, herdsman. bet Styrcmn', tyrant, 

bet ^Jufat, Hussar. bet Ungat, the Hungarian, 

bet $affet, Kaffir. bet Untettl)an, subject, 

bet ftametab', comrade. ber S3ocfaI;r, ancestor* 
bet Stxoat, Croatian. 

/ n 
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Hote 1. $tauet peasant, boor, and 9tod)bar (which latter is a 
contraction of na$e nigh and SBaucr, boor and therefore adds like 
93auet only n) have always tt in the PI., bat would take more 
correctly only £ in the Gen. Sing. Especially 9iad)0(ir however is 
considerd more elegant with ft throughout except in phrases like 
9ta$bar6 Jtinbet, neighbours children; 9ia$bar£ grifc, neighbours 
Freddy etc 

Hote 2. $err (originally the comparative of $er, high and hence 
„a superior 7 *, master, lord) takes in the Sing, only it to distinguish it 
better from the PI. £m»en, Mess" which in adition is commonly 
used with the article as belt £erTC!t JR. to Mess™ N. (ace Sing. 
SDcn £errn JR. Mr. N.) 

Hote 3. Some nouns formerly declined by the N-form now 
take the S-Declension ; as, $cr #aljn ike cock, SDed $af)ned, but 
show the n in compounds; as, SDer #a£nenfamm cocks comb ; £afjnens 
fdiret, cockscrow, etc: Others still show the N-form in the Plural; 
see List 9* 



Ex. X. SMe SJtenagewe unb bie ©efeUfdjaft The 

r Menagery and Society. 

. On the N-Declension in connection with the above 
List embracing also the Sing, of fern, noons. Learn 
Article and pronouns. See pp. 84, 85. 

3^r £naben fel)t getne (are fond of seeing) ben gurfien 
bcr Sfytere (of beasts), ben groginutljigen Somen. 3)ie ®xo$ * 

mittl) (generosity) Mcfcr flr&jj ten tfa&e (cat) tfi ttwljl (likely) 

gabel (fable) nrie btejenige »on (like that of, Dat.) bem in* 
bif$en Slep^anten, tt>el<f>et bie Srbe (earth, globe) trdgt 
(to carry). SHiatum (why) Ijat man ben Slepfyanten ntdpt 
ben Jtonig (King) genannt (to call)? SQBcit bet 3Renf$ ityn 
regiert (to rule). S8iellei$t (perhaps) fcUte (should) man bie 
Seoparben 5Prinjen, btc Stger ©rafen nnb bie SBaren gro^e 
£erren nennen. Unb aid bie llntertfjanen biefer Styrannen 
wurben ferner (farther) bie bummen (stupid) Deafen, bie 
SIffen (ape) unb bie feigen §afen (£afe, hare) gelten. 3uro 
©lutf (fortunately) ifl bie menfd&lid&e ©efeflfefcaft beffer ein- 
geriefctet: Unfre Sotfaljten n>aren feme £l)oren unb etyrten 
bie 9totur be$ 3Kenf$en tnbem (inbem fte gakn, in giving) ben 
©belfien (ebel, noble) ine^o^e(high) ©tellung (position) gaben. 
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By the N-form are declined also such nouns of Greek 
and Latin origin signifying male occupations as have 
the accented suffixes or components indicated by the 
following examples: SSeterott, $Protejlaitt, Sergeant, 
3Ronat$, garttajjl, ^otcntat, ©oleat, (soldier, from the 
German @olb/wy),$l)armaceitt, ©tufcent, $ro^ef , s }Jrafeft, 
©eopofl, ftaUtgtaplj {graph signifying the writer), Slrifto* 
feat, ffatyoltt, eoptyft, ©remit, $rofefpt, ^ilolog, 
S^eolog, Siftrcltrat, ©taroft, (Sclavonic), patriot, 2lntfyn>* 
popjjag, $ 4*i)ilofty$, 9lr$tteft* 

Also the following signifying things: Siamant, 
goliant, (Sonfonant, Duabrant, Quartant, ©ertant, Dctant, 
Quotient, Recipient, &omet, planet, ^ippogttypty, ^aragrapt), 
Jelegra^. 

2* To the N-form form belong also all feminine 
nouns in the Flur. (the Sing, remaining unaltered, see 
p. 159, 8), except those in ttif (Plur. niffe) and the 
following, these exceptions adding the euphonic e in 
all the cases and taking tt in the Bat. only. Those 
in the list modify the vowel in the Plur. because they 
all signify things or notions of a very primitive nature. 

List & (Table p, 176; column 2, 2 d Division). 

The only fern, nouns not declined by the N-form, but like the 

specimen ©and, p. 164. 

bte Slngftr anguish, alarm, tie ©ruft r grave, tomb, pit. 

tie 2lu$jludjt, evasion. fo'e £>anb r hand, 

tie Slrt, axe. tie £mut, hide, skin, 

tie ©rant, bride, betrothed, bte jfluft, cleft, gulf, 

tie Srunji, in the compound tie $raft, power. 

geuerSbtunft, conflagration, tie Stufy, cow. 

tie 33ruft, breast, chest. (feie 3ufauiraenfanft , mee- 
tie $aujl, fist. ting), 

tie gru$t, fruit. tie ftunfr art. 

tie ®an$, goose. tie 8auS, louse, 

tie @ef$tt>ulji, tumor, swel- tie Suft, air. 

ling. tie Sufi, lust. 

11* 
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fcie 9Ra<$t, might. 

(SSolimacfcten , Dl)nmad)ten). 

fete SKagfc, maidservant. 

tie 9Rau3, mouse. 

fcte SRutter, see below. 

ik 9?a<t»t, night. 

(2Betl)nfldpten, Christmas). 

tie 9iaf)t, seam. 

tic 9?ot^, need, distress. 

tic 9?u&, nut (SRuffe nuts). 



irie 6<m, sow. 

tie S$mir, string, cord. 

tic Stafct, town. 

tic £odj)ter, see below. 

tie 2&ant, wall, partition. 

tie SEurft, sausage. 

tie 3 u "f^ corporation. 

tie 5trteg^ldufte # warlike 

times, 
tie 3 e ^^ufte, conjunctures. 



and the compound plurals : tie (Sinfunfte income, 3 u f am * 
menfunfte meetings. 

2)ic 9Kuttet mother, and tie £odjter daughter, are 
the only dissyllabic feminine nouns declined in the plu- 
ral by the S-form (p. 176, third columm); as, SMutter 
tnothe/s; Softer daughters; dative; SDfuttern, £6(f)tern. 

Feminine nouns are accordingly declined as 
follows: 

N-Fobm. Exceptions. (List 2.) 

Singular. 

bie %\t the kind, 
bet %xt of the kind. 



N. bie 93lume the flower. 
G bet$Mume of the flower. 



bie ©and the goose 
bet ©and of the 

goose. 
D. ber Slume (to) the flower, bet %xt (to) the kind, bet ©and (to) the 



A. hit 93lume the flower. 



bie %tt the kind. 



goose. 
hit ©and the goose. 



N, bie ©lumen the flowers. 



(t supplied), 
bie ©dnfc the geese. 



Plural. 
(f supplied). 

bie Qlrtcn the kinds. 
G. bet 93lumen of the flowers, bet 91tten of the kinds, bet ©dnfc of the 

geese. 
D. htxi 93lumen(to) the flowers, ben 2Ittcn(to) the kinds, ben ©dnfe s !t(to)the 

geese. 
^.bieSMumen the flowers, bie bitten the kinds. btc ©dnfc the geese, 
(bie SBadjtel the quail), (bie 6d)lact)t the battle). (hit 9la$t the night.) 

Note. The feminine Derivatives formed with the suffix tit (see 
p.. 37, 2); as, gteunbin fern, friend, ftadbatin fern, neighbour, flonigm 
queen, double in the Plur. the n of the suffix ; as, greunbtlttten, fRod?* 
batimten, JConigiitMen. 
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Ex. XI. £)te brei ©ef$le$tet* The three Genders. 

On the declension of feminine nouns in connection 
with the relative pronoun, (for which see pp. 84, 113 
and 117.) *(The attributive adjective after a feminine 
article or pronoun takes C in the nom. and ace. sing, 
but eit in all the other cases. Without any article 
or pronoun it takes throughout the endings of the 
article. — Repeat the fern, suffixes p. 37, 2.) 

©efyt fjeetyrte fttau ! (Dear Madam,) 
^ ©te ftnb femeStoegfS (by no means) bte @tnjigc (the only one) 

bfe fiber bie Scfyroierigfeiten (difficulty) flagt (to complain), n>e(d)e 
Die eigenfmnige (stubborn) <5intl)eilung (division) ber bentfdjen 
©ubfiamfocn in bret ©efdjtedjter (three genders) tverutfaefct 
fto cause). 3nbem ii) (3nbem i$ fe$e — seeing) Sic flber rait 
(dat. with) einer fo grofjen (so great a) (Snergte unt) feltenen 

(rare) 33el)atrltcf)feit (perseverance) bamlt (with it) fampfen 

(to struggle — to cope) fefye, tt>itl ii) 31>ncn mit einigen (a few) 
Slnbeutungen (hint) ju Jpilfe fommen (to aid) bie (meldje) 
imfere neuere (recent) gorfefyung (research) mir an bie £cmb 
giebt (sugests). 3unadjft (first) n>erben Sic wiffen fto know), 
bag bie beutfd)e ©pra$e feine$roege$ bie efnjige Sun* 
berin (f. sinner) ift , bie mit ber liebenSmurbigen (amiable) 
©ebulb (patience) einer fo tfydtigen (active) Scfciilerin (pupil) 
il)r ©piel treibt (to daily), £>a$ SanSfrit, tk ®ried)ifd)e, 
(Greek), Sateinifcfec (Latin), gran$6ftfd?e (French), Spanifcfoe 
unb tit 3talienifd5e Spradje, fur^ (in short) aUe europai* 
fdjen wie bie ebleren (noble) ©pradjen 2l|len6 (Asia), madjen 
(to give) Sfynen mefyr ober roeniger (more or less) biefelbe 
(p. 84) aflulje (trouble). 9?ut bie @nglifd?e, fagen (say) 
Ste,tft fo Dernijnftig (sensible) gewefen, bem Unfuge (mischief) 
em (Snbe ju madjen fto put an end to). 3a freilicfc (true) 
aber n>a$ roerben Sie fagen, wenn id) beljaupte (affirm), bajj 
btefe gepriefene (extolled) SSernunftigfcit (common sense) wafyr* 
fdbeinli^) (probably) etne £anb(ung (act) ber reincn (pure, sheer) 
9Berjn>eiflung (despair) war. SBenn man ftcfy benft (ft* 
benten to imagine), bap bie ®ermanif$en Sa$fen in biefem 
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Sanbe (country) f$on 3Ru$e genug (enough) fatten, t^re 
normanmf^en Unterbrutfcr (oppressor) ju wjfrfyen (to under- 
stand) toenn biefe ubermuttyigen (haughty) £erren fur ba$ 
$leifcf) (flesh) ber Deafen, Rtyt (cow) Sdpweine (pig -swine) 
imb ©cfyafe (sheep) cfo foew/*, rfw ^^?rc unV rfw mouton 
forberten (demand) wetl fte btc guten ©adjen (thing) jtvar 
(indeed) effen (st.) aber ftd) mit ber 3**$* (rearing) feme 
2Ruf)e geben toollten. 2Bt> (how) grof* muf* bte Stotoit' 
rung (confusion) gemotben fetn, n>enn bte SRormannen na$ 
(dat for) etner ©ac&e „fte" ober f er* rtefen (to cry), n>el$e 
bte armen ©cfawn (slaves, serfs, thralls) fonfi „he" j,she" ober 
„it" genannt (named) fatten. 5)enn (for) Sfc raujTen (must) 
tt>iffen f bafj bie flafjtfdj) gebllbeten (educated) Stormannen fur 
fetyr fctele Sadden j. S3, fur Sonne (sun), SRonb (moon) u. 
f. n>. em anbered ©efd&letfjt fatten aid bfe norbif$en 
(northern) Sad) fen. 2)a (since as) aber bte €)>racbe ber 
SJe&teren (latter) enblid) (in the end) bte Dbertyanb be^telt, 
(to maintain the upper-hand) aber burd) granjoftfc&e ftormen 
umgebilbet (modified) frurbe, fo ttnrb ed n>o^l ben franjo* 
ftfd^en ^riefiem (priest), Surtjien (Lawyer), unb <S$retbern 
(clerk) ant beflen gefd)ienen tyaben, ben ganjen tfrieg (war) 
ber @e|'d) letter fiber Sorb ju tuerfen (to cast over board) 

tinb kbed Unbelebte (inanimate) Ding (thing) „it" JU 

nennen (to designate). 3$ 9 ef)c S u (to admit) bajj bte Spradpe 
baburd? (through this) an 6tnfa4)$e(t (simplicity) gewann 
(st); wa3 fte aber auf ber anbern Sette (side) fcerlor, fonnen 
<Sie an (from) bent 93eift>tele (example) be$ 2Borte$ (word) 
„ship" fefjen. @$ bebeutet (signifies) bent jiurmgeprfiften 

(weather-beaten) ©eetttanne (seaman) Jti($t bfofj (merely) ba$ 

fa&le (sorry, bald) Ding. Sd bebcutet fetnem ©emutye 

(mind, feeling, heart) UOCf) etftad ntel)r (something more) XOtXVX 

er eS „*Ae" nennt, tt)ie etnen ©egenftanb (object) fetner 
jartltcfcen (tender) 9}eigung (affection). 2)amit (with this) Ijaben 
©ie bad ©efyeimmjj (secret) unferer ©efdjlec&fer, benn @tne 

Stofe (rose) bebeutet Und au$ ;ug(et$ (at the same time) 

bte garte (delicate) Jtontgm ber SMumen (flower); ®te tft 

ttetblid) (feminine). SBotyer (whence) aber ^aben (have got) 

bte ®pra<$en bte ®ef$le<$ter? ,5)a$ n>tffen bte ©otter!" 
— fagen bte JDeutfc&en n>enn Sfrcmanb (nobody) e* tt>etf . 
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Ex. XII. £)te ©Otter mi &pta$t. The Gods and 

Language. 

On the Decl. of fern. Nouns including those in List 
2. p. 163. Verbs marked „st" are strong and their 
meanings are to be found in the List following Sect. XXII. 

8l6er bieSmal (this time) hriffen e$ bie ©otter ttnrfltdj. 
bie ®ef$le4)ter ber SRamcn ber 3)inge entfotanflen (entfprin* 
gen *t. to spring from) jum auten Sfyeile (part) ax\$ ben raty* 
ttyologifc&en (mythological) ffiorjleflungm (notion) ber uralteit 
(most ancient) SRationen. 2Bir glauben (to believe) bie$ 
(p. 92 a.) faum (scarcely), tteil (because) n>ir bie SEBtrfungen 

ber 9?&tUr (as fern, nouns do not decline in the Sing, they are 

mostly used with the article) auf bad ©emtitij bed unbele^rten 
(untutored) SWenfdjen ntdpt mefyr fublen (to feel). £)ie 
~>errli4)feit (glory) ber Sonne, tie $ra$t (splendour) ber 
)ternen»e(t(stary-worid)unbbie@4on^ettcn (beauty) berGrbe 
(earth) beioegtert (to move) bie (Seelen (soul) ju 93enmn= 

betting (admiration), Siebe (love) Uttb QCLXitbaxttit (gratitude). 

2>ie <5$retfen (terrors) ber Slemente (Gen. Pi.), bie ©efatyren 
(dangers), Slengfle unb SRotlje be$ SebenS erfullten (to fill) 
fte mtt gurdtjt 5)iefe (Srfdjeinungen (phenomenon) unb bie 
itrdfte ber SRatur, tt>el$e fie ntc^t bcgriffen . (begretfen st. to 
comprehend), fcfcienen iljnen ftttltdbe (moral) 3Nd$te ]unb 
gottltd^e (divine) ©e^efmniffe (mystery), unb balb (soon) nann* 

ten (Sect. XXII.) jie biefe felbflr (these themselves) ®ottl)cttert 

(diety). 2)iefe ©ottfyeiten batten (Sect, xxn.) fte ftd) 

(fid) bcnfctt to imagine) tmntfr (always). ttienfdjlid) (humanlike) 

unb gaben (**.) ifynen menf$lic&e Sigenfd&aften (quality); na* 

mentli^l (particularly) mdnnli<$e (masculine) Unb tt)eiblt^)e (femi- 
nine). 6o waren m furjer 3«* (time) bet £immcl (heaven), 
bie 2ufte, bie Srbe unb bie ©ewjfer soil &on ©ottem 
unb ©otttnnen (godess). 8[flmdljli$ (gradually) f$tt>anben (**.) 
biefe $rdume (dreams) aber bie SRamen ber £>inge (of things) 
blieben (st.) mannlicf) ober tt>eiblf$. 2)ie Srbe war nti$t 
me&r bie ©ottin aber fte blieb Me „2Rutter" @rbe. 3tt 
ben SJaumen lebten nic&t metyr bie jarten 2)rtyaberi (dryads) 
aber bie @id(K, bie 93ud[)e (beech), bie gi^tc (pine), ik 
Sanne (fir) u. f. n>. blieben tt>eibli<$. Sbenfo bie SBtumm wU 
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die einft Wtympljen n>aren. 93ei (with) ben Drtentalen roar bie 
Sonne em gewaltfamer (violent) gerfiorenber (destroying) ©ott 
unb fo blieb fte ben 9?ormunnen mdiwltcty unb f>ei$t baljer im 
(Snglifcfcen „Ae\ 2)er griedjifdje 3upiter ftef (*/.) n>ie (like) 
Aer norbifdje „TAtfr"; aber bet pummel, bet 93li|> (light- 
ning) unb bcr 2>onner (thunder) fmb mdnnltcf). STeoluS feffelte 
(to fetter) nidjt mefyr bfe Sturme (m. tempest); aber e$ btteb bet 
•Korb ton bet Sub, bet £>ft we bet SBeft. S)ie feufdje 
(chaste) 2)iana ober ?una marten ben 2Ronb, — ben 
fdwaefcen 2lbgfanj (weak reflex) fcer Sonne, — ju ciner 
„ske\ 35ic Sad)fen n>ie tyre ©ruber tra l)oljen SRorben 
fu^lten, bafj (that) bie bejien Segnungen (blessings) toon ben 
grauen (say: woman — ) fommen. 5)ie Sonne bractyte (Sect. 
xxh.) in ifyre raufye (raw) (*/.) ^)etmat^ (native land) Sidjt 
night) SBarme (warmth) unb Seben. So tt>ar fte bie 
altefle £o$tet ber @rbe, mit golbenen $aaren (n. hair), bie 
aufbtcerfiarrte (benumbed) 2Belt ItebftoO (kindly) Ijerabldc&elt 
(to smile down upon), t)ie feinblidje (hostile) 9?acf)t Berjagt (to 
chase away) unb ^n garftigen (nasty) 9?ebcl (mist) serffreut 
(to disperse). Unb bet SKonb ? (St war ber Heine (little) bJei^e 
(pale) 93ruber ber Sonne, tt>eld)en ber Stcbelriefe (Giant of the 
mist) freffen(*/.) woflfe. 2)ie treue Sdwefier naljm (**.) ifyn 
rait jtdj (herself) in i)en $imme(. 2)a tft er no$ |eute 
(today) unb nod) l)eute fingen Die 3)eutf$en: 
©utet SRonb bu ge^fl (,/.) fo jiilie, 

2)ur$ bie SlbenbWOlfen (evening clouds) $Ut Galong). 

(Siner 2)ame (lady), bie e$ fo gut u>rtfj, tt>elcfce SKadjt bie 
Sljfociation ber 3been . fyat, barf (need) i(b faum roeiter 

erfldren (farther explain) U)ie (how) bie 2lmt>enbung (applic- 
ation) ber @efc& tester ftdj (itself) auf bie SBelt ber Sljiere 
(n. animal) ubertrug (transfer */.), — roarum (why) unfern SSor* 
fatyren (List l.) son bem §etttt 86mcn r son bcra SReiftet 
(master) 33raun, (Bruin), bem fflaren, fcon bera bofen (wicked) 
Sfegrimm (wolf) unb bem SKetfter JReinide (Renard); 2)a* 
gegen aber (but on the other hand) Don ber gtott 9?a$tiga(I 
(nightingale), ber fDluttet £enne (hen) unb t>on ber en>ig 
f$natternben (cackling), bummen grau ©and (goose) rebeten 
(to talk); ja (nay) roarum e$ enbli$ einen mannlicfcen 2)ra* 
ten (roast) unb 28ein, aber cine n>eibltc&e Suppe (soup) 
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unb STOtlifc (milk) fliebt (e$ giebt there is). 3n ber ^offrnmg, 
bag ©te i>te Sange fciefet flbfyanMung (treatise) m'djt er* 
mubet \)<\i (to tire) bin i$ ratt ber gtofjefien SSeretyrung 

3)er SSerfajfer (Th« Author). 
B. THE S-DECLENSION. 

(Ancient or strong form). 

The pupil has first to ascertain by the rules 
under A. whether a noun belongs to the N-form. All 
nouns which he finds do not belong to the N-declen- 
sion, are declined by the S-form. (Notice, however, 
List 9, and also List 10, pp. 183, 184). . 

it will be found that all neuter nouns, all masculine nouns 

not signifying male beings and ending in e, or not given in List 1, 
and of feminine nouns, only the plurals of those given in List 2, 
belong to the S-form. 

The S-form is properly termed the ancient or 
strong form, because it has preserved the characteristic 
features of the most primitive declension. 

The modification of the vowel in the Plur.* is pe- 
culiar to it, and the pupil may notice, that the more 
ancient a noun according to its meaning (denoting, 
for instance, objects of nature and of primitive life), 
the more certainly may it be expected to assume the 
modified vowel in the Plur.; whilst very few abstract 
nouns undergo Modification in the Plur., and among 
these chiefly such primary Derivatives as are formed 
of stems of verbs without the addition of a suffix; as, 
©ang walk, ©dnflc walks, from gef)en (Past. Part, ge* 
gangen) to go,- 23raud) usage, S3raud)e usages, from btau* 
djen to use; ©tofj toss, thrust, ©tofe thrusts, from jio* 
gen to toss, to push; Spru$ saying, (Spruce sayings^ 
from fprectyen to speak. The Exceptions in point of Mo- 
dification are given in Lists 6 and 7 pp. 181, 182. 

•See pp. 5, 32 A. and also footnote p. 122. 
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The only termination! of this form are 6 the Gen. 
sing, and It in the Dat plus. (The same as in bet 
and bat). 

The pupil should proceed as follows: 

1 . (See Table p. 176, column 3.) Add only * in 
the Gen. Sing, and it in the Dat Plnr. to all nouns 
of this form which contain in their last syllable the 
unaccented e, 

Norn. Sing. Gen. Sing. Dat. Plur. 

2>et Singer. £eft ginger*. 3)eit SinaerJL 

£a* @rge(. S>c6 Segel*. £en ©efleto. 

but do not add the It in the Dat Plur. to nouns 
ending in at or letQ; as, 

3>et Qa&tn. 2>e4 $a<fen*. ©en §a«fett 

(not £afetra). 

2)a« Sluntlem. 3>e* Slumlcitt*. 3>ett Sluraleitt. 

All the other cases are like the Horn. Sing. 

(It may be remarked that the suffixes containing the soft t 
are: e, — el, — Cll, — ft, — fi)Ot; — «J»o, — C*, — f el and 
lettt. Notice Sbettb and Gltltb p. 1*7, *> 

The infinitives of verbs which are used as neuter 
nouns; as, bad Steifen travelling, bad Seben tftraijr, /i/fc, 
and the following mase. nouns ending in C but also 
occuring with the Nom. Sing, in at axe deetined like 
nouns in e«; as, Nom. gunfe or gunfttt spark, Gen. 
gunftttd, the rest of the cases gunfftt. 

List 3* 
Nonns with the Nom. in e for eft. Gen. e*d. 

bee 9u$fta6e, letter. bet $aufe, the multitude, 
brr geld, (also Ace fte(d), heap. 

rock. bet 9tame, name, fame, 

bet fpAtlt, peace, treaty, bet (Same, seed, 

bet gunfe, spark. bet 6d)abe, detriment, Plur. 
bet ®ebanfe, idea, thought modified, Scfcdben. 

bet ©laube, fiiith, creed, bet SSBiUc, the will 
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The declension of these nouns has an analogy in 
the Latin sermo for sermon, sermonis. (Compare; nomen, 
semen.) 

Of all the nouns containing the soft t in their 
last syllable, only the following very ancient ones mo- 
dify the vowel in the Plur., (the rest being derivatives 
or having vowels not liable to Modification); for instance 
$tubet, rlur. 39tubet. 



List 4* (Table p. 176, col. 3. Specimen 9?agel p. 177.) 

The only dissyllabic simple nouns of the S-form in which the vowel 

is modified in the Plur. 

bet SWer, ploughed field, bet SWanflel, deficiency, want 

acre. bet Wlanttl, mantle, cloak, 

bft Styfel, apple. bet Stabel, navel, 

bet SBoben, bottom, loft. bet SRagel, nail, 

bet JBrubet, brother. bet Dfen, stove, oven, 

bet gabett, thread. bet ©attel, saddle, 

bet ©art en, garden. bet @$aben, damage, 

bet ®taben, ditch. bet ©c&nabel, beak, 

bet $afen, harbour. bet ©$tt>aget, brother -in- 
bet$amme(, wether, mutton, law. 

bet ftammet, hammer. bet 93atet, father, 

bet $anbel, affair. bet 93oge(, bird, 

bet Sab en, shop. bet 3 a flel> tail, 
bet SKagtn, stomach. 

$)a$ tffojiet, the cloister, Plur. bte Jtlofiet, and the 
plurak of SButtet and £o$tet — SWuttet mothers, $6c&* 
tet daughters, are the only other nouns with the soft 
e suffix modifying the vowel in the plural. 

2* (See Table p. 176 column. 4). add the eupho- 
nic e in all the cases Sing, and Plur., except the Acq. 
Sing., to all nouns of the S-form which do not naturally 
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possess an t in their last syllable, or which have not 
the suffix fan. The terminations & in the Gen. and 
in the Dat. Plur. are made to follow the euphonic t. 
The nouns given in List 5. and also the nouns in tbttin 
take the enlarged plural in ft Dat. cm, which is inva- 
riably accompanied by the modification of the strong 
root-vowel, and of -tbum to -tbumet. ' 



Examples. 
Singular. 

ball, toll, foot, beam, tree, king, destiny. 

Nom. Ball m„ 3oQ m., rjUB in., ffloum- m. t Sortig m„ ©djidfal n. 
Row. BaUrt, $oUi, Suit*, SBaumtS, »ottig(t)s', ©tfjtdfalCO*- 
Dat. Baile, 3oHe, Suit, Bourne, ffiomge, ©dn'tffale. 
Ace. Baa, 3oD, 8 U 6< Baum, 801119. Sdjidfal. 

Plural. 

balls, tolls, feet, beam*, kings, destinies. 

iVam. BaQ>, 3oae, gage, Bdume, ffonige, <5*idTale. 

Gen. Batlt, 3oQ«. gujjt, Bourne, SSnige, SdjWfaie. 

Z)o(. BiQtn, jjotttn, gujen, Baumen, JMitigen, ©djicffalen. 

^ce. Bdlie, 3*ile, gage, Biume, Sonjge, edjirffale. 

Rete 1. The t is not added la the ace. Sing., because all nenter 
nouns must be alike in the Nom. and Ace. Sing., and the mascu- 
line nouns seem to haie been influenced by this rule. 

Hate 2. The t before the 8 [ n the Gen. Sing, is generally 
dropped in nouns of more than one syllable, and also in those 
which occur as last components, on account of the reduced accen- 
tuation of the suffix or last component (see p. 34 B. 2., 3.) and 
owing to the termination 8 conveying by itself a certain amount 
of sound ; as, beS SonigS of the king, bti 3urtalitifl8 of the t/out/i, 
it* Balfam* of the bairn, M @d>iifat« of the deiting, Brf SpitlbaM 
of the pla s iag-baU. Observe the compounds of @tttl and X&Rlt. 
which take the t In nn eaaaj u, (,£« DifcinS, of existence; ett 
SBomIIIiiili*, of ljt.-nf.-o1.Ma-o. In compound nouns ending in 8, J, j, 
" r f(b, ilie e in the Gen. is always preserved to make both the 
■' consonant nnu the tcrrniHimon audible; as, bed 3utlerflrafe# 
giw/hMrr, v-i Wee r:V:r3 of the fore-foot, bt$ <Boitm\tt$ 

M 6tefif*<8 of the wfi.h, In other c— •>■ - 

t is eupboiT - ' ■ - ' - 
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bed €>eebab#); be# gelfengrabe* of the grave in the rock (not be* 

gclfengrabS). 

Hote 3. The euphonic e is by many writers very commonly 
Omitted in the Dat. Sing.; it must be so when the noun is gover- 
ned by a preposition immediately preceding it; as aug $a§, 

from hatred ; tnit ©runb, with reason ; nad) 5krlauf, after the lapse 
of; chiefly in idiomatic expressions; as, mit ffieib unb Stint, with 
wife and children; Don £au$ unb $of, from hearth and home; mit 
©Ut unb 931 UX, with life and property. When an adjective, article 
&c. intervenes, the C is retained; as, aud altem $affe, from ancient 
hatred; mit gutem ©runbe, with good ground; nad) bent SSerlaufe, 
after the lapse. Exceptions are the following phrases: nad) $auft, 
(going) home; gu £aufe, at home; gu ftufje, On foot; Dot £tfd)£, 
before the meal; bci £ifd)e, fi* teWe; ju Xifdje, to table, dinner etc.; 
nad) £tfd)e after table. 

Hote 4. Nouns in $ and those in ni$ either change or do rot 
change the f into ff according to the rules laid down under 
f and ff pp. 15 and 16; hence bet gufj, be$ gufcS; but, bcr 
©ug, bed ©uffeS; ber Slug, bed gluffed. 

Hote 5. if doubled vowels undergo modification, only the 

Single modified vowel is written; as, <2aal hall, 6tfle halls; ©OOt 
Aca/, SB6 tC boats. The diphthong OU only modifies the a — dtt; as, 
S3aum tree, 93dume trees. 

Hote 6. A number of nouns, of the masculine and neuter 
gender, taken from modern languages, retain, the plural in $ in all 
Cases; as, (Eouftrfd cousins (male), Soupletd couplets, 2)etail$ details, 
gauteutlg easy-chairs, ©enie* geniuses, (£lub$, (5ajtno$, ©aminos, 
S3anquier$, Rentiers, gortS, lieutenants SJonbS, gorbe, 2lgio$, £otel$, 
&c. &c, and especially such in nunt, as have retained the French 
pronunciation (mang) in that suffix ; as, 9lbonnementd (subscriptions), 

Arrangements (arrangements), Wmenbementd, SBombarbementS, (Jtabliffe* 
ment$, gaUtffementtf, ©ouwnemcntS, &c, &c. The following, however, 
have German pronunciation and declension; as, Plur. (Slementf, 

©aframentc ; — Aliment, Argument, (Sompltment, Gonnoffcment, Element, 
emolument, (Syfrement, (£rper intent, gtgment, filament, girmament, 
gunbament, fitmment, SWonumcnt, $arlament, 'JJergament, pigment, 
ipofiament, 6atrament, Segment, Supplement/ fceftoment. 

Hote 7. TWforeign nouns 3)iabem', (Smblem', djtrem', ^Problem', 
and »iljdnomen', add the euphonic e. Likewise (ifyaraf'tcr in its etc 
Plur. Sljaratte'te* 

3* The following most ancient nouns take, in 
the Plur, throughout, the suffix tt (Dat. fttt), and 
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invariably modify the strong vowel.* Nouns with the 
suffix tltfUIt take in the Plur. tfyumer. In committing 
to memory the nouns of this list, the pupil may notice, 
that of afi nouns in the language these are the most 
ancient, and in fact, with the exception of a very few 
stray words, represent the objects of life in its most 
primitive condition. 

List 5. (Table, p. 176, columm 4, 2* Division). 

72 No a n8 with the enlarged plural in er, and vowel modified. Specimen 

X$al, p. 177, 

The nouns marked* have double plurals. (See 
List 1(\ p. 184). 

bad 2lad, carrion. bad Denfmal, (sometimes 

bad 2Imt, office. pi. 2>nfmale), monu- 

bad Sfagenltb, eyelid. merit, 

bad 93ab, bath, bad 3Derf, village. 

*bad 93ahb, ribbon. *bet 2)om, thorn-bush, 

bad SBtlb, picture, (idol), ta^ @t, egg. 

bad 35latt, leaf. bad gad), compartment, 

bad SSrett, board. bad $a$, cask, 

bad 93u$, book. m gelb, field. 

la^ Qafy roof. bad @a|hna§I, banquet. 

* The nouns which receive in the Plur. the suffix cr (O. H.-G. ir) 
together with the modified vowel, seem to be characterised as most 
ancient in the Gothic by the absence of the usually developed con- 
sonance termination in the Nom. and Ace. Plur. They end, Nom. 
a, Gen. c, Dat. o,m, Ace. a, and lose this apparently feeble a in 
the old High-German, thus becoming open to the hitherto unex- 
plained addition of the it which may have founH its way into the 
German from the North to supply a practical want. The ancient 
Frisian and Anglo-Saxon show distinct traces of this form of plural; 
as, Fr. finbem children. Ang.S. dgcm egg* (Cher), cealfru 
calves (ftdlber), lamfcru lambs (gammer). 

It se ems doub tful whether Schleicher's („bte beutfdje @pra$e' 
P- x49jQtfMMflttft of these plurals in ft, in analogy to the 
Lftg^f^^^^^^** quite meets the point. The corresponding 

^ shows nowhere the et and the German ftorpei 
a the Sing. 
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(maf>(, feast), 
ber @dfi, spirit 
bad @elb, money, 
bad ©emadj, apartment, 
bad ©erautl), mind* 
bad ©efd)Ud)t, sex* 
*bad ©ejid)t, face, 
bad ©efpenfl, spectre, 
bad ®m>anb, garment 
bad ©(ad, glass, 
bad ®lieb, limb, 
ber @ott, the god, idol* 
ia^ ©Tab, grave, 
bad ©rabmal, tombstone. 
iai ©tad, grass. 
ba^ @ut, estate, (goods). 
ia€ JQaupt, head, 
bad £>aud, house, 
bad ©olj, wood. 
bad toom, horn, 
bad Jputyn, fowl, 
bad ffalb, calf. 
ia^ &inb, child, 
bad Jfletb, garment 
ia^ Sow, grain, 
bad &raut, herb, 
bad ?arom, lamb. 
*ia^ 8aub, country. 



ber 2eib, body* 

bad 2i*t, light 
*bad Steb, song. 

bad 80$, hole, 
♦ber 2Rann, man. 

bad 3Waul, mouth* 

bad 9?eft, nest. 
*ber Drt, ^)lace. 

bad *J3fanb, pledge. 

bad JRab, wheel. 

ber SRanb, margin. 

ba^ 3ietd, twig. 

bad 9tmb, neat-cattle, 
♦bad ©djilb, signboard. 

bad ©cfclojj, lock, castle. 

bad ©c&roert, sword. 
*ba& ©ttft, ecclesiastical 

foundation, 
•ber ©trau$, shrub, copse. 

bad Zfyal, valley. 

ba^ ZuS), cloth. 

ta^ 93olf, people. 

ber 93orimmb r guardian. 

ber 2Balb, forest 

bad SBamd, jacket, doublet 

bad SBetb, woman, 
♦bad SBort, word. 

ber 2Burm, worm. 



f — — ^ _ — — „ ..-, 

and the foreign nouns bad Sapttal capital (of a pil- 
lar); bad §ofpital or Spital' hospital; and ba^ Regiment 
the Regiment. 

The pluralB ©ettwnb* garments, ganbe lands and Zfylt valleys 
r in poetry. SWamt, man has, besides the PI. 2ftdnnet, an old 
, SRannen vassals, retainers, and in Compounds $e}lte men of a 
class; as, ©eemann, PI. ©celeute seamen. 

In using the following table of declension, the pnpil has to 
ascertain, firstly, whether the noun comes under the head of col. 1, 
secondly whether it is a feminine noun, (when the exceptions in the 
second subdivision of the plural require to be considered). All 
other nouns belong to the S-form, and require simply to be classed 



occur 
form 
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according to the headings of col. 3 and 4, the termination* being 
throughout added to the Nom., that is, to the foil word. 

Compound Nouns, see p. 185; Nouns of foreign origin see 
p. 157, 7. 



N-Declension. 
(modern weak or •djecliYe-form), 

admitting no modification of vo- 
wel in the plural. 



Masc. nouns, sig- 
nifying male be- 
ings andendingin 
e, and those given 
in List 1. p. 161, 
as having for- 
merly ended in e. 



Feminine nouns 
remaining utial- 
tered in the lin- 
gular, except in 
the quaint phra- 
ses given p. 159,8. 



Singular. 
Nom. — (c) 
Gen. — n(oren) 
Dal. — n 
Ace. — n 

Plural. 



Nom. — 
Gen. — 
Dal. — 
Ace. — 



n 
n 
n 
n 



vowel mod. 
List 2. 

— n (oren)— e 

— n — e 

— n — en 

— it — c 
To the 2 d divi- 
sion belong also 
a few fem. Deri- 
vative's in ntfj, 
PI. niffc. 



S-Declknsion. 
(ancient or strong form), 

attended by the modification of the 
vowel in the plural of nouns of 
a primitive meaning, and compri- 
sing all neuter nouns, and all mas- 
culine nouns not accounted for 
in col. 1. 



When contain- 
ing a soft e in 
their last syl- 
lable, or ending 

in lein 



Wljen not con- 
taining a soft e 
in the last syl- 
lable. 



Singular. 



d 



ed 
e 



Plural. 

The vowel is modified 



only in the nouns 
of List 4. 



tl 



See List 3. 
The n in the Dat. 
Plur. is not ad- 
ded to nouns end- 
ing in n. 

The Sing, of 
foreign nouns in 
or, urn & ium 
belong to this co- 
lumn. 



Excpts. 
p. 181. 

e 

e 

en 



See 
List 5. 

et 

er 

ern 

er 



e 

To the second 
subdivision be- 
long also the 
Derivatives in 
t&um, Plur. 
ttjumer. 



Observe also 1. The eleven nouns declined by 
the S-Declension as ending in Ctt but having in the 
Nom. only c see List 3 p. 170; — 
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% 32 nouns forming the singular according to 
the S- and the plural according to the N-form, (see 
List 9, p. 183); and 

3. 18 nouns, forming different plurals with diffe- 
rent meanings, (see List 10, p. 184). See also declen- 
sion of proper names, p. 186 and the Notes pp. 172, 173. 

The lists in connexion with the declensions should 
be gradually committed to memory according to their 
order. 

EXAMPLES OF THE S-DECLENSION IN ITS THREE FORMS. 
the nail. the pole. the valley. 

(natural e). (* supplied), (et supplied in the 

Plur.) 
Singular. 

Nom. berSRagel. ber $fal)(. bad Zf)al 

Gen. bed SRagel--S. bed $ 43faljl--eS. be* ZfyaUti. 

Bat. bem SWagel. . bent ^fal^e. bem %%<\\*%. 

Ace. ben 9?agel. ben 5Pfa^l. bad %%o\. 

Plural. 

Nom. bie SMget. bie $fa^-e. bie fty&Utt. 

Gen. ber SKagel. ber WW**- &cr fy&Un. 

Dat. ben 9?agel4t. ben $fal)l*en. im Xfy&Utm. 

Ace. bie SKagel. ik $f£$l*e. bte Spates. 

Decline like Sfatgel : ber 33og*f, the bird, ber ©ruber, 
the brother ; ber Oarten, the garden; (nouns in ett 
and leitt add no tt in the dative PI. 

Decline like^faljh ber 93aum, the tree, ber Strom, 
the streamy bad %af)x, the year; (neuter monosyllables 
taking the PI. in C do not modify. Exc. p. 181 b.' 

Decline like 3$a(: (always modifying) ber 2»ann, 
the man, ber £>orn, the thornbush; bad ftmb, the child. 

The other Exercises illustrating the Declension of nouns are 
to be found pp. 45, 44, 41, 46. 

12 
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Exercise XVI. a. 

• On the nouns forming the enlarged plural in et« 
specimen %f)al above. These nouns are given in List 5+ 

p. 174. 

SMe ©eutfdjett <mf bet §eerfaf>tt The Germans 

migrating. 

Sefct rotH iti) bie alten 2>eutfd)en fityiftern 1 , 

2Bie 2 ftc in ma^tigen 3 9S6lfertt>ogcn 4 

SRit £etligtljumern 6 unb ®6tterbi(betn 6 

2)ur(f) (Surejja'S Scaler unb SBalber jogcn (st), 

£>a 7 fie nadj ncuen 2ahbem ftrebten 8 , 

33i$* tie ©alltet 10 floljn (st) unb bie Corner 11 bebten 12 . 

33on 13 parfen ©ftebcrn unb refftgen 14 Seibetn, 
©olbljaattg 16 , blauaugig 16 , mit ebeln 17 ®eftc§tcrn 
golgtcn 18 ftc, Scanner mtt Stnbern unb SBetbetn, 
Son Dfien 19 nad) 9Beften ben fyimmltfdjen 20 £i$tcrm 
@te fudjten 21 ntd^t ©titer, $fanber unb ®elbcr, 
SRur 22 gute SBetben 23 unb futdjtbare 24 gelbcr. 

@te jogen jufi ntdjt to mobernen 5Rcgf mentcfn ; — 
©anje 26 33olfer auf barren 26 , ju gufe 27 , m 9ioffe 28 , 
SBaren'e 29 mtt furfih'd&en 30 Jpauptern unb Slemtern 
Orbnung 31 gu tyalten (st.) tra fur^tbaren 32 Sroffe 33 . 
SBo&l 84 fanbeh (st.) ftc felteu 36 gajHt($e 36 Derter, — 
aWeiji 37 n>i(be JEfytere unb feinbltc|e 38 6$tverter. 

*to picture, to decribe, 2 as, Eighty, 4 waves (of races), 5 sacred 
things (all nouns in t^Uttt take the Plr. t^timet), 'images f. Gods, 
7 when, as, 8 to strive, to seek to get, 9 until, 10 the Gauls "Romans, 
12 to tremble, 13 of, "gigantic, "of golden hair, "Hue-eyed, "noble, 
18 to follow, "east, 20 heavenly, 21 to seek, ^only, 23 pasture f., 
44 fertile, 25 entire whole, 28 m. cart, 27 on foot, 28 on horseback, 
29 for toaren e$, they were, B0 princely 31 order, 82 fearfull, formidable, 
88 host with baggage, M indeed, 86 seldom, 36 hospitable, 87 mostly, 
"hostile. 



EX. ON THE PLURALS IN et, 1 79 

3)a war unermepli^ 1 baS Slofen* bet Stinber, 
£>er tfdlber, bcr Sdmmer, ba$ tfnarren 3 bcr SWater 
ba$ <S$elten (st) bcr SDBetber, bad ©cfcreien (st.) ber tf inber, 
Sffienn fte XxanUn 4 fu$ten unb frifd&e 6 Saber, 
Unb ber 33d$e 6 unb gluffe grunenbe 7 9?dnber, 
3um Xxodmn* ber xtinliti) 9 genwfc&nen (st.) ©ettdnber. 

$enn 10 , oft au$ ber SBdlber ^oljten 11 unb 85<$ern 
SSertrteben (st.) 12 &on I)dplic&en 13 SBurmern unb Slefrnt, 
@en>annen (st) fie btirftigen 14 @<$u& 16 unter 2)dtficm 
95on ^oljern, SSrettern unb 9?eifern unb ©rdfern. 
@o 16 n>aren nidjt immer 17 ju fauber 18 leiber 19 
2)te Sutler unb SBdmfer, bie ©dnber unb ^leiber. 

3m tfampfe 20 fcerf^mdljten 21 fte 33cgen unb $fet[e 22 , 
SKeifi nur gen>affnet 23 mit ©piemen 24 unb ©cfcilben 26 
@o brangen (st) fte fcorrodrtS 26 in furd^tbarem J?ei(e 27 
Unb f^recften 28 ben getnb 29 mit bent raufyen unb tt)i(ben 30 
©eton 31 ber grimmigen 32 @d)(ac|>tenlieber 33 
Unb roarfen (st.) bie 9icil)en 34 ber 9?6mer nieber 36 , 

2luf erobertem 36 Soben 37 , mit ragenben 38 2)a$ern 
(Srbauten 39 fte Dorfer in frieblit&en 40 S^dlern; 
3)ie Jpdufer gejimmert 41 mit mand&en ©emd^ern 
! ©etrennt 42 ben ©efcfclec&tew gemetnfam 43 ben 9Rd(jIern 44 . 
@ie fdten 46 bie §elber mit ffrdutern unb $6rnern, 
Umfjegten 46 fte forgfam 47 mit ©trdud&em unb 2)6rnern. 

1 immense, 2 lowing, bleating, 8 creaking, 4 f. watering place, 
'fresh, refreshing, 6 burn, brook, 7 verdant, 8 for drying, 9 cleanly, 10 for, 
11 f. cave 12 to expell, 13 ugly, 14 scanty, 15 protection, 16 thus, 17 always, 
18 too tidy, 19 alas, ^battle, fight, (adverbs and adverbial expressions 
invert the order of the Nom. and the verb) 2I to despise, 22 bows and 
arrows (*neque arm, nee venenatis gravida sagiltis faretra." 
Horace.), 23 armed, 24 spear, 25 shield (the custom of traveling knights 
to exhibit their shields, ©ftytlfce, ontside of the inn where .they put 
up probably gave rise to the use of signbaards, 6d)tlber; &s,*iloyal 
arms" etc.), 28 forward, 27 m. wedge, 28 to frighten, 29 enemy, 3( Hiarsh, 
81 n. sound, 82 fierce, 33 Sd)lad)t f. battle, 34 f. rank, "down/ ^con- 
quered, 87 soil, 88 towering, lofty, 89 to build, 40 peaceable 41 jimmem to build 
of timber, 42 separate. (for), 43 commori, **Wlai)l, n.themeal (see©ajftnal)t), 
4 *to sow, 46 to fence in, 4T carefully. 

12* 
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©eraumig 1 toarm We $a$et bet ©$euern» 
S3equem 3 bie ©tdlle 4 ben Stoffen unb JRinbem, 
SSergmiglicJ) 6 bie SRefter bet §utyner mit Stern 
Den rcirtfylicfcen 6 SBeibem unb fyielenben 7 Jfinbetn. 
Unb f^munjelnb 8 fullle 9 a\i$ gaffctn in £6rnet 
5)er 2Birtlj 10 ftd) 11 ben ©aft J2 bet Srauben 13 unb £&tner 

3)o$ nimmet 16 genugte 16 nn irbifejien 17 ©utem 

2)er Sinn ft$ bed 93olfe$. Db 18 f)ol& 19 ob aerberbli^ 20 — 

©ie el)tten 21 bie ©otter in tiefen 22 @emutl)ern 

Unb ptiefen (st.) bie ©eifter bet £elben unfterbltcfc 23 . 

©ie tyorten 24 im 9tauf$en 26 bet @i$enb(atter 2 * 

Ueber ben ©tabcrn ben SEBillen 27 b«t ©otter. 

SDo# bie ©otter t&urben ju 28 bufiem 29 ©efoenjiem, 
SUS fte tfirc&en 30 bauten, ©tifter unb 2)ome 31 
SKit gotl)if$en ©aulen 32 , (Sapitalern unb genftern 33 
2lu3 farbigem 34 ©lafe, am *Rf)ein* unb (Slbflrome 36 
Unb fte febmucften 36 mit atlerlei 37 £ei(igenbilfeern 
Unb mit dceler ©efcfyledjter 2SaM>enfcfoilDem 38 ; 

3u 39 SSormunbern fefctcn ft<$ 40 iljnen bie *Pfaffen 41 
Unb ftopften 42 bie SDiaulet 43 ben bummen 44 Saten 46 . 
Sludj bie SRittcr 46 marten bem 93olfe ju f^affen 47 
21uf fejien 48 ©djloffern bur* Slaubereien 49 
S3ie bie fleijMgen 60 ©tdbte 61 empor ftdfr fdjn>angen M 
Unb im 2i*t unb ber grcifyeit 63 Un ©ieg 64 errangen 66 . 

1 spacious, roomy, 2 barns, 'comfortable, 4 Stall m. stable, byre, 
6 pleasing, 6 thrifty, 7 playing, 8 smirking, 9 to fill, 10 husband, host, 
"for himself, 12 juice, "Straube grape, 14 ©erjtolfom, barley-corn, 
"never (emphatic),' 16 tm ©inn be$ SSolfeS genugte ft$ an the mind 
of the people satisfied itself with, "earthly, 18 whether, 19 gracious, 
^pernicious, 2, to worship, 22 deep, 23 say as immortal, **to hear, 
"rustling, 26 (5tc§e the oak, 27 will, * 8 tt)etbcn $U to become, 29 gloomy 
80 5titd)e f. church, 81 List 6., 82 6dule f. pillar, 88 n. window, *« co- 
loured, 85 <Strom m. river, 86 to adorn, 87 all kinds of, "Escutcheons 
89 as, 40 set themselves up, 4l $f(tffe priest, 42 j!opfen to stuff, 48 2Raul 
n. usually applies to beasts but is also rudely used of the month of 
man, which is otherwise bet SWunfc, as in 93ormunb, one the speake 
for his ward, ^stupid, 4 * layman, 46 m. knight, 47 ju fdjaffen macfan 
to give trouble, 48 strong, 49 f. robbery, *° industrious, "List &., 
"ftdj emporfdjroingen (st) to rise to power, "liberty, **victory, 
"etringen (st) to win for. 



EXCEPTION IN MODIFICATION, LIST 6. 181 

©o 1 ftnb bte often 2)eutfc$en geroefen 

SSon teinen 2 Oemutftern, toon n>a$ren s SBorten 4 

$l)t fonnt 6 in bed XacituQ Sudjem e6 lefen (st), 

3m (Safar linb an anbern Drten 6 

Unb u>a3 fi$ bie SSdter gemannen un (Sljten 7 

3Da$ toetben bi'e @nfel 8 erfyalten 9 unb meljren 10 . 

1 thus, * pure 3 trac, 4 List 10* p. 184, 5 you may, 6 List 10. p. 184, 
7 an (S^ten in honours, 8 descendent 9 maintain, 10 to increase. 



EXCEPTIONS IN POINT OF MODIFICATION. 

a. Of nouns, containing in their last syllable a 
soft e, only those stated in List 4. p. 171 modify the 
vowel in tne plural. 

b. Of neuter nouns only those forming the plural 
in Ct, given in List 5, p. 174 and these three mo- 
nosyllables forming the plural in C are modified in 
the Plur. bad Soot the boat, PL bie Sotc; ba& glog 
the raft, PL bie %\b$t, and ba$ SRofyx the tube, barret, 
PL bie SRityre; of neut. dissyllables only Softer, PL 
$ldfter. 

c. The following masculine nouns forming the 
plural in e, do not modify the vowel. 

List 6* 

Some primitive nouns contained in this List, formerly did mo- 
dify the vowel; as, Htm arm, #unb dog) &c. 

bet Hal/ eel. bet $od)t, wick, 

bet Hat, eagle. bet $>old), dagger, 

bet Hmbog, anvil. bet 2)om, cathedral, 

bet Htm, arm. ber $rurf | pressure, print, (modi- 
bet 93otn A well, spring. *^ua, ) fi e d in its compounds.) 

bet 2>ad)$; badger. bet Junb, discovery. 
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be 

be 

be 

be 
be 
be 

be 

be 
be 
bt 
be 
be 
be 
be 
be 
be 

be 

be 
be 
be 
be 



©rab, degree. 
@urt, girth, belt. 
$alm, stalk blade, of grass. 
$aud), breath. 
£uf, hoof. 
$unb, dog. 

g«u is ) hobgoblin, and other 
*0W>lD, j compounds of boib. 
tfdrf, cork. 
£ad)3, salmon. 
£acf, lac. 
i'aut, sound. 
£ud)0, lynx. 
2ttolti), salamander. 
9ftonat, month. 
2)ionb, moon, month. 
9Horb, murder. 
«> . ) meaning place, room, 
^ n ' ) (/oca*,. 
$arf, park. 

'JHcm, the scheme (also modif.) 
<Pfctb, path, 
tyjau, peacock. 



ber $ol, pole (of the earth, &c.) 

ber $u(d, pulse. 

ber 'Jtanft, point. 

ber SHuf. call, cry. 

ber ^djadjt, shaft, pit. 

k*M /^^** l shaft, (sometimes mo- 
ber «Aaft, j dified) \ 

ber "Scfcuft. scamp. 

ber Sdjufj, shoe. 

ber £taar, starling. 

ber £toff, stuff. 

ber Sunb, sound, strait. 

ber Sag. day. 

ber Zatt, tact, bar (in music). 

ber %\)ion t throne. 

ber ZoH. death, (manner of death) 

(£obe*faU'e cases of death.) 
Kav i. fl <v \ mischievous being, 

berlln&olb, } wicked 8pirit . * 

ber 93ielfra§, glutton, 
ber Sicbefjopf, hoopoe, 
ber 3°U, meaning inch. 



d. Also the following masculine Derivatives do 
not modify the vowel, being exceptions to p. 158, 5* 



List 7. 



S3cr)uf behoof, purpose, 93eruf calling, 93efucr) visit, (Jrfolg suc- 
cess, effect, (Srlctg manifesto, 23erbad)t suspicion, 5ktf)acf and &et(>au 
abattis, 93erluji loss, iJBerfud) attempt. £>er Serrate treason, and ber 
23etrug fraud, if referring to single actions, assume the plural of the 
feminine nouns 23errdtr)etei treasonable action, 93eiru(jeret fraudulent 
action; and bcrlkrjUg delay, assumes the plural of bte 33er$6gerun$, 
and ber 23erbruf? trouble, annoyance, the plural of bte $erbrie£Ucr;teit. 

e. Nouns of foreign origin do not modify the vow- 
el, except the following, of which it is interesting to 
observe that they are chiefly terms connected with the 
church and apparently carefully germanized. 



LIST 8. ANOMALIES. LIST 9. 
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List 8* 



ber $bt, abbot. 

ber 2Utar, altar. 

ber 99ifd)of, bishop. 

ber £&or, chorus, (ba$) choir. 

bcr Q,l)QXCi\ choral, hymn. 

ber 5tanal, canal, channel. 

ber Kaplan, chaplain. 

ber ftorbinal, cardinal. 



ber SDtorfdj, march, 

ber SRorajr, morass, 

ber $ala(t, palace, 

ber ?tapjt, pope, 

ber ^ropjt, prebendary, 

ber SBogt, bailiff, protector of a 
convent. 



ANOMALIES. 



The following masculine and neuter nouns are de- 
clined in the singular by the S-form, and in the plural 
according to the N-form; as, t>a$ Sluge, be$ 2luge§, 
Plur. tie Slugett; ba$ Dfyr, t>e3 D!)re§, Plur. bit D§retU 



List 9* 
(Notice the accent in the nouns of foreign origin.) 



ber Wfyn, ancestor. 

ba$ 9luge, eye. 

ber 99auer, peasant. 

bad 93ett, bed. 

ter (Son'ful, consul. 

ber 2)orn, thorn, sting. 

bad (Snbe, extremity, end. 

ber 3 af an', pheasant. 

ber Jorji, forest. 

ber ©au, district. 

ber ©et>atter, godfather. 

bad £emb, shirt. 

bad Snfeft', insect. 

ber tfapaun', capon.. 

ber Sorbeer, laurel. 

ber ajtoji, mast. 

bad D\)X, ear. 



ber ^antofpel, slipper. 

ber $fau, peacock. 

ber $falm, psalm. 

bad Quabrupeb, the quadruped. 

ber €>d)mer$, pain, grief. 

ber <See, lake. 

ber Sporn, spur. 

ber x @taat, State. 

ber 6tadjel, sting. 

bad <®tatuV, statute. 

ber €>traf)l, ray, beam. 

ber @rraiifi, ostrich. 

bad <Btixd, fragment 

ber ©etter, (male) cousin. 

ber 3*&> toe - 

ber BtoGtJ), ornament. 

ber 3^/ rent » interest. 



Farther, such foreign nouns, signifying male occupations, as 
end in an unaccented ot ; as, ^Director, PI. SDtrectoren ; neuter nouns 

in urn or ium, Pi. en and ten; in U, Pi. ilteit (flrofobii, <ProfU, 

Otepttl have t in the PI.); and the following in tti' Pi. ttiietU 
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bad 93ac<f>anal, bacchanal. bad Material, material, 

bad Capital, capital, stock, bad Mineral, mineral. 

t>a& (Sereal, cereal. bad iRegal, crown-income. 

^»rf *Ae plurals; bit ffitpreffalien, bie €>aturnalien, saturnalia, bit 
reprisals. 93tctualien, victuals. 

Rote 1. The masc. nouns in t£mu$ and iu$ are not declined 
in the Sing., but in the PI. change u$ into eit; as, &nglttidmud, 
*Paroridmud; ©eniud, IRabiud; PI. SlnaUcidmen, ^aroyidmen; ©cnien. 
ftabien. 

The neuter nouns, bad .Stagma, bad 2)rama, bad <pridma, bad 
<2d)idma, take only $ in the Gen. Sing, but in the PI. change the a into 
en throughout; as, bie 2)ogmen, ^ridrnen, etc.; bad Sterna and bad 
€d)ema take likewise $ in the Gen. Sing, but leave the Plr. Ztymata, 
(sdmnata; yet in the Dat. PI. Sl^cmaten, ©djematen. dramett, 
examination and SSolumert, a mass, quantity have the Latin Plr. 
gramma, Solum in a. 

Note 2. The noun bad £cr§ combines the terminations of the 
S- and N- form in a peculiar manner; as, Nom. Sing. §etj; Gen* 
£etjend; Dat. £erjen; Ace. £erj; Plur. £er$en, throughout. 



List. 10* 
Nouns forming different plurals with different mea- 



nings. 



(Those in tt have the more original signification). 



bad 93anb, SBdnber, ribbons, 
bet 93anb, SSdnbe, volumes. 
bit 93anf, 93dnfe, benches, 
bad 23ett, 93etten, beds, bedding. 

ba^in 6 ,S)i n9 er,| t fi h ^P oor 

bet 3)otn, Corner, J S bushe " 

bad ©eftdjt, ©eftdjter, faces. 

ber fiaben, 8dben, shops. 

bad Sanb, Sdnber, countries. 

bad 8td)t, Sifter, lights. 

SRamt, ORdnnet, men, — mann in 
compounds denoting a class as 
ftaufmann, merchant; <S>eemann, 
seaman ; IBergmann, miner \ 



93anbe, ties. • 

(33anbe, fem. a gang). 

93artfen, banks. 

93ette, channels (of rivers). 

2)inge, things, objects. 

Stamen, thorns, single prickles. 

©eftdjte, visions, 
fiaben, shutters. 
£anbe, territories. 
8id)te, candles, 
^annen, retainers. 
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takes in the Plr. Icutc as Jfaiif* 

leutc , merchants , Sanbleute 

contry people etc. 

ber.Drt, Dertet, towns, &c. Drte, places, regions. 

<Straud}, ©trducber, copse", thicket. Sttdudje, shrubs, 

ber 6d)ilb, Sdjilbe, shields. neut. ©djtlber signboards. 

ber ©traug, ©ttaufjen, J rf ?*" @trduge, nosegays, 

bad €tutf, €tucfe, pieces. €>tucfen, fragments. 

M.O* Sorter, \y™£ fa*, j «* ^cVE? * 

bcr 3oU, 3°^e, inches. &dHt, tolls, customs. 



C. COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Compound nouns follow the declension of the last 
component ; as, be$ 23aterlanbe$, of the fatherland ; bet 
SRorgengabe, of the morning-gift; 8anbrr>cl)tmdnner, mili- 
tiamen; bc$ ^auSctgentfyumerS, of the house-owner. 

But besides this declension, compound substantives 
often exhibit in their first component the genitive ter- 
minations of the original attributive combination; as, 
©taatSmann, statesman, (for 2J?cmn be$ StaateS), SanbS* 
raann fellow-countryman; (Srbenfofyn earthling, (for€obn 
ber @rben, — see p. 159, 8); ®lauben$artifel article of 
faith; 2Baffenf$mieb armourer, (for (Scfcrnieb ber SBaffen, 
smith of weapons); «§>auferreitye row of houses. 

Note. The pupil has been advised, pp. 32, Obs. and 37, Note, 
to abstain from forming Derivatives, and this advice holds good 
also with regard to the formation of compound nouns, owing to 
the following peculiarities. 

a. The genitive termination is sometimes added to the first 
component, and spmetimes not; as, 3lcterdmann husbandman, Qlcfer* 
bauer cultivator of the soil, argriculturist ; Sanb&ltann follow-country- 
man, ganbmann countryman, peasant. 

b. The termination $ is often added to first components of 
the feminine gender; as, ©eburt$tag birthday, (for Sag bet ©eburt), 
8tebe$bieitji act of kindriess, CiebeSgabe gift of love, §eitatfy$flut mar- 
riage-portion, $od}geit$t(ig wedding-day, 9leligt0n$le§ren doctrines of 
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religion. The 6 is always added to feminine Derivatives in (eit, 
fett, milt$, fdjttft, Uttg, tOtt and t&t, and with these the formation 
of Compounds is comparatively safe ; as, $5 reun bfd)aftdbunbmfj friend- 
ly alliance, £offmmgdfh:a&l ray of hope , Untoerfttdtdlefjrer academi- 
cal teacher. 

c. In some cases a enphonic C, i f l f X is inserted between the 
two components,. 

d. The first component has often the plural form with a 
Singular meaning; as, ©dnfeficl goose-quill; particularly in the 
Compounds with brateit roast; as, ©dnfebraten a roasted goose, 9iin> 
berbraten roastbeef, €>djtt)etnebraten roast-pork. 

e. The compound noun has often a significancy not possessed 
by the components in the attributive combination; as, cin Jaubertpaar, 
a pair of pigeons, em $a<rr fcauben, two pigeons; bte Skuberjianb, 
the brotherly hand, bit £anb bed ©rubers, the hand of the brother. 
(See p. 198 2). 



D. DECLENSION OF PROPER NAMES. 

A. Proper names, except those stated in Note 1 
and 2, are not declined when preceded by an article 
(see p. 190, B) or pronoun; as, bed ©anged, bed dlil, 
t>e$ $o, bed aJKfftflPpi; te& Slr*t>e(aflu6 ; bed Srte, bed 
Sago SKaggtote; bed ©mat; bed Stbanon, bed ©peffatt. 
Farther, M 2ld^iK; ber (Srnjl etned 2>ante, the earnest- 
ness of a Dante; bte SBerfe unfered ©otfye, the works 
of our Goethe; bad <Sd)ttffal jened 2Kanfreb, the fate 
of that Manfred ; ber ftleijj metner Sopfyte, the diligence 
of my Sophy. 

Rote 1. Neater names of countries and places are declined 
like Common nouns, as also are the names of some German rivers 
of the masculine gender, and of some masculine and neater Com- 
pounds with common nouns signifying districts, lakes, seas, mountains, 
which are always used with the definite article; as, bed cinigcit 
Staliend, of united Italy ; bed fdjonen granfretdjd, of fair France; 
an ben Ufern bed ft^emd unb bed 9Ratnd, on the banks of the Rhine 

and the Maine ; b:d 93obenfeed, of the Lake of Constance; bt$ (Sid* 
tneerd, of the Polar-sea; bed Scfyroargnjalbed , of the Black Forest. 
The genitives bed 93rocIend, of the Brocken ; bt$ £ar§ed, of the Harz- 
mountains, are formed in analogy with the common names 23rtxfen 
crumb ; £ar$, resin. The genitives M 93elted, bed 6unbed, M $at* 
tegatd take the d from the same reason as the above. 
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Note 2. A proper name, preceded by an adjective, must always 
be used with the definite article or with a pronoun. When, in 
such a combination it is used as the attribute in the genitive case 
before another noun, it receives the termination £, unless it is of 
the feminine gender or ends in a vowel or in £, or another sibilant ; 
as, bed fttynen Jefld fyat, the deed of bold Tell ; bed grogen SUfrebd 
fieben, great Alfreds life; bed jlofyen 9Ubiond Stegc, proud Albion's 
victories ; On the other hand, bee fleitten Tlaxit 2Bunfctye, little Mary's 
wishes; bed geliebten ®Ot^e Steber , the poems of beloved Goethe; 
bed ^dglidjen i^erjlted <Scfymd()ungen, the reviling of ugly Thersites. 

lote 3* After a possessive pronoun, the genitive in $ of masc . 
Christian names is not uncommon in colloquial language; as, bet 
93ricf meined jtarld, the letter of my (son) Charles ; bie iftnfunft un* 
ferd Jriebridjd, the arrival of our Frederick. 

B. Proper names not preceded by an article or 
pronoun are declined as follows: 

a. Names of females terminating in e assume ttS 
in the genitive, and tl in the rest of the cases; as, 
Nom. Wlaxit, Gen. 2Rarien$, Dat. 2Karfen, Ace. SJiarten. 
The same occurs with names of male porsons ending 
in ftfc, $ , % and j; as, SoftenS f 2ouife'\ the poem 
"Louise," by Voss. 

b. All other proper names, assume 6 in the ge- 
nitive; as, 2Uerant)et$, 2)too3, 2lnna$, Sdpio*, SBedinS, 
(SnglantS, $Preujjett$. The dative is sometimes pointed 
out more distinctly by the same case of the definite 
article: bettt ®ocrate$, bet Slifabetf). The same is done 
in the genitive with proper names in $; as be$ €o- 
crateS , of Socrates; be$ 2Bar$, of Mars. With places, 
especially when they end in $ and J, tJOlt is used to 
point out the genitive ; as fcott $ari$, of Paris. 

Vote 4. No genitive is, however, formed of the name of a 
country or place after the terms expressing its nature or rank; as, 
ber 3nfel SWabetra, of the island of Madeira; bed $dntflteid)d ©adjfen, 
of the kingdom of Saxony; bt^ (fttof^erjOgt^limd 93aben, of the grand- 
duchy of Baden; M drjbidt^umd $oln, of the Archbishopric of 
Cologne; ber Umnerjttat 99erlin, of the university of Berlin; it^ ffie* 
Qierungdbejirfd unb ber €tabt URagbeburg, of the governmental district 
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and the city of Magdeburg; btT Jejhmg flonigfteitt, the fortress of 
Konigstein. — (bie <£ity toon Sonbon is used to denote that parti- 
cular part of the metropolis). 

c. When Christian names precede the family-name, 
the latter only is declined; as, ber ®etfl SWartin 8utl)er$, 
the spirit of Martin Luther; Seopolt) SRanfe'S ©efcfctd&te 
&on fengfanb, Leopold Ranke's history of England; 
©ufiatt gretytag'S @$riften, the writings of Gustav 
Freytag. 

d. If the prdper name of a person is preceded 
by a title, &c, without the article; as, RbniQ grtebridj, 
King Frederick, Gapitain (Soof, the genitive of the 
proper name only is expressed; as, ftonig griebrtcIjS, 
of King Frederick; tfatfer 2llbred)t$ £ob, the death of 
the Emperor Albrefcht; Sort 33rougf)am$ 2Boljnftj>, the 
residence of Lord Brougham- Setter Wlitytl unb 9?adj* 
bar §anfen$ 5tinber, Cousin Michael's and neighbour 
John's children. 

With a preceding article, however, the title &c. is 
declined, and the proper name remains unchanged ; as, 
ber Zot be$ ^rmjCtt Sllbert, the death of Prince Albert; 
tit 5)cnftt>urbtgfeiten be$ SaiferS Napoleon, the memoires 
of the Emperor Napoleon. The British titles @ar(, 
2 orb, remain unchanged even after the article and 
are only declined, when no proper name follows ; as, 
,ba$ 8eben bed Sari »on Slarenbon,* 'the life of the 
Earl of Clarendon'; bte ©emaljlm be$ 2orb 33tyron, the 
spouse of Lord B. 

e. Plurals of names generally agree with those 
of common nouns. With families and distinguished 
houses mentioned collectively, an § occurs as in Eng- 
lish ; as , 33raun$ fmb gute Seute. The Browns are good 
people. Die 9iotl)f(f)iI&$ $araftertftren unfre Stit. The 
Rothschilds characterise our age. The article is used 
in speaking of families of a public character, as, artists, 
performers &c. 
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f GtyriftaS Christ and 3efu$ Jesua have retained 
the Latin declension. 



ii$, Jesus, 
it, of Jesus. 



Norn. Gl)rtfhi$, Christ, 3e 

Gen. Gtyrifti, Christ's, of Christ. $e 

DaU Gfjrtflo, (to) Christ* 3efu, to Jeses. 

Ace, Sfytiftum, Christ. 3efuni, Jesus. 



When preceded by bet Jjpert ♦ the Lord or Lord 
they are not declined; as, feeS Jperrn (SfyriftuS ; bent «£)errtt 
3efu$. Yet the accusative in Uflt occurs; as, unferit 
Jperrn tmb $eilanb 3efum Efyriftum, our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. — ©ott God, the Lord, drops the 
C in the dative, but retains it when used in the sense 
of a deity ; ©otter gods. 



Section XVII. 

ON THE USE OF THE ARTICLE. 

As a rule the article is employed where it is em- 
ployed in English, except in the following phrases: 

(5r if* Sater, He is a father. 6te ift aflutter, She is a mother. 
<5r Ijat JamiltCy he has a family; in 2Butfy, in a passion; in (SUe, 
in a hurry; mtt fd)h)ad)er jc. €>timme, with a faint &c. voice. 3d) 
$abe ftopfroe^), I have a headache. 3d) ^abe Suft, I have a mind. 
3d) fanb ©elegcn^eit, I found an opportunity. Likewise : (Sr tt)Urbe 
©olbat, ©enerat, $aufmann; 6ic rcurbe 6d)aufpielertn, He became a 
soldier, a General, a merchant; she became an actress, &c. &c. 
Likewise ouS , oon, —gen, nad) 9torbcn, Often, <§iibcn, SGBejten, 
from, — towards, from the N., E., S., W.; — but im iftorben, gum 
SRorben &c. Lastly, einige, fyunbert &c. €>d)ritte, £>tnge, &c, a few 
hundred, &c. steps, things, &c. ; taufenb mat a thousand times. 

The article is used in German where it is not 
in English. 
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A. Before any Substantive, the case of which is 
not sufficiently distinguished by its termination. This 
occurs chiefly with proper names ending in $ or a 
similar consonant, with the singulars of feminine nouns, 
and in those cases of the plural which cannot by 
themselves be recognized. Here the article serves 
instead of the English of and to; as, ber $ob bed So* 
crated the death of Socrates; be# Sliar, of Ajax; bent 
Huffed, to Ulysses. 3$ fyabt ed bem £and gegeben, 
I have given it to Johnny; Sleinljeit ber ©eele, purity 
of soul; bad ©lucf ber greunbfdjaft , the happiness of 
friendship, @r jiefyt SBein bem SBaffer unb ber 2RtI$ fcor, 
He prefers winp to water or milk. 

The genitive, however, is rendered far more extensively than 

in English by the formation of compounds; as, @eelenrein&eit 
purity of soul ; em SebenSbilb, a picture of life; bte SGatutgefcfce, the 
laws of nature; 9fteligion$lc^)ren , doctrines of religion, or religious 
doctrines; (comp. p. 185, and p. 198. 2). 



B. THE ARTICLE BEFORE PROPER NAMES 

« 

cannot be omitted. 1* When they are preceded by 
adjectives; as, bad luftige (Snglanb, merry England; ba$ 
fdjone SSenebig, beautiful Venice; ber grope griebricfc, 
Frederick the Great, bie Heine SKarie, little Mary. 

2* Before feminine names of countries; as, bie 
9?ormanbte Normandy, bie s 4?falj the Palatinate, bie <S#tt>etj 
Switzerland, bie Surfei Turkey, also before the plu- 
rals bie SRieberlanbe, the Netherlands, bie £o$lanbe or 
ba& £o$lanb the Highlands; and the compounds of 
ber ®au the county; as, ber Slargau, ber £ennegau, ber 
Sreidgau; likewise bad (Slfap Alsace, and bad 2Irelat 
the dukedom of Aries. (See p. 148.) • 

3* Before the names of mountains; as, Mount 
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Zion, bet ©erg 3'^ J Mount Sinai, bet SBetg Sinai; 
and rivers, lakes, and seas; as, bet 9if)ein, the Rhine, 
fcte Slbe, the Elbe. 

4* Before the names of months and seasons; as, 
bet Slugufi the month of August, tin 3ftatj, in March; 
jum September, for September; fur ben 3uli, for July; 
im ©ommer, in summer;. tt>df)renb bed SBinterS, during 
winter, SQBit erwarten ben grueling. We await spring. 
When the season is used as the predicate after the 
verbs t& tft, it is; eS ttHtb, it becomes, &c., the article 
is omitted; as, 6$ war £erbjt. It was autumn. (£$ 
ttMtbe SBinter. // became winter. 

The English of is not rendered when the name 
of the month is preceded by the noun SWonctt, and 
after this noun the article is not used; as, ber 9Wo* 
nat Wlai, the month of May; im 2J?onate 3uni, in 

the month of June. 

* . • 

Rote. Sometimes the article denotes the work of an author Or 
artist; as, tin Sctnbtjfe, a painting of Vandyke, 3* J)<tf>e ben 
®0ttf)t. I possess the works of Goethe. In speaking of friends Or 
members Of a family, the article is not used, bat it is sometimes 

employed in speaking of inferiors, ©er S^ann foil ba$ <pfetb 

bringen. John (the coachman) is to bring the horse, ©ie 9Jtorte 
foil ^cremfommen. Let Mary (the servant) come in. 

With titles preceding the name, the article is less frequently 
dropped than in English ; as, ber <Stattj)alter £afiing$ Governor Has- 
tings; ber SHbmiral Napier, Admiral Napier; bet gelbmatfdwfl ©lud)er, 
Fieldmarshal Bliicher; bte jlontgin Victoria, Queen Victoria. 



C. THE ARTICLE BEFORE ABSTRACT NOUNS OR NOUNS 

USED ABSTRACTLY. 

The article cannot be omitted in speaking of any 
particular faculty, power, quality, in an absolute sense ; 
as, 3)te 3*it $ jtod&tig. Time is fleeting. SQBenn bit 
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@ew>alt tyerrfdjt, tterbttgt ft$ ba& 9tc<fct When might 
prevails, right hides herself. 3)(e 3ugenb tft Die 3eit 
£er Stadt. Youth is the time of sowing. SNtS @elb ijl 
eme alte (Srftnbung. Money is an ancient invention. 

The same is the case with common nouns, if de- 
noting the whole genus or class; 9?td?t b?r 3ufaH be* 
^errfd^t ba$ ®efcf>idf bed 2Renfdjen. It is not chance that 
rules the destiny of man. 2)ad SBeib tft ntd^t gertngct 
a!0 ber SKamt, nur fettt Seruf tji cm tjerfefctebner. fVoman 
is not inferior to man, only her mission is a different 
one. Here sometimes in Grerman the plural is used 
where the English put the singular, and vice versa; 
as, „Det grauen @$rcffal tfl beflagcnSroertl), * (Goethe's 
Tasso). The lot of woman is pitiable ; on the other 
hand: 2)er Slrme §at feine greunbe. The poor have 
no friends. 

Where two or more nouns of this description are 
used in connexion as a whole, the article is gener- 
ally dropped; as Sugenb unb ©dionfyeit i)ergel)eu. Youth 
and beauty pass away, fiampft fur 93aterlanb unb 
(Sfyre! Fight for country and honour! JEugenb unb 
@ere$tigfett ftnb niefct immer beliebt. Virtue and justice 
are not always well liked. (Sr !)anbelt gegen @efe$ 
unb ©itte. He- acts contrary to law and custom, ©olb 
unb ©tlber finb eble 9Jfrtatte. Gold and silver are pre- 
cious metals. 

Common names, however, even when connected, 
retain the article in the singular; as, tad 9ttnb unb ka$ 
@d)af ftnb bie tt>i$tigflen §au$tf)iere. Cattle and sheep 
are the most important domestic animals. 3)ie (Sidje 
unb bic 33ud[)e ftnb bit ebelflen SBalbbaume. The oak 
and the beech are the noblest forest-trees. 5)er Slblet 
unb ber Soroe leben einfam, n>al)renb flrafyen unb SBolfc 
in §aufen fdjwatmen. Eagles and Lions dwell in 
solitude, whilst" crows and wolves flock together in 
crowds. 
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If, however, abstract nouns are used relatively, 
(in application to particular cases) or partitively, the 
article is dropped; as, 2)tefer SKann fyat SBerftanb. This 
man has (a great deal of) common sen^e. 3ugenb unb 
®ute foramen au$ t!)ren 3b$m. Her features bespoke 
youth and kindness, ©eib tnagt ntc^t glucflid). (Much) 
money does not make one happy. 

D. THE ARTICLE BEFORE COMMON NOUNS. 

1«. Nouns of different gender, when used in con- 
nexion, require, in the singular, their Respective arti- 
cles or pronouns; as, 3$ f)<ibe ben 2Rann unb bie grau 
gefe!)en. I have seen the man and the woman. @r 
reiftc nut fetnem ©ruber, feiner grau unb fetnen ffinbern 
ab. He departed with his brother, wife, and children. 
SC In enumerating objects and distinguishing them 
from each other, the article is repeated, even if their 
gender be the same; as, 2)er 93ar, ber SBolf, bcr SucfyS 
' unb ber §ud)$ jtnb bie 9iaubtl)iere (SuropaS. The bear, 
the wolf, the lynx and the fox are the beasts of pray 
of Europe. In the same manner, ber SSater unb ber 
©ofyn, the father and son; biz Gutter unb bit Softer, 
the mother and daughter; berffaifer unb ber J?6mg, the 
Emperor and the king. In which the article must be 
repeated unless one individual is meant to represent 
more than one character; as, ber Saifer unb ffontg, the 
Emperor-king ; ber StbniQ unb §err, the king and lord. 
3. The article must be used contracted with the 
preposition JU after the verbs tnadjCtt to make, to create, 
ernennen to nominate, to appoint, erwaljlen to elect, be* 
rufen to give a call (to a pastor, &c), toeiljen to ordain, 
jlempeln to stamp, stigmatise; (see p. 47, B.) as, 

@t tnad)te fid) flUm £atfer. He made himself emperor. (St 
ttmrbe gum Officer crnannt. He was appointed officer. <£r ift gum 
$rdjtbenten errodfjlt. He has been elected president, dr ijl gur $ro* 
feffur bcrufen. He has been chosen professor. (£r ifi gum 23tfd)of 
gctt)eil;t. He has been ordained bishop. $>ie$ ftemjpclt tl;n $um 93e* 
tiuger. This stigmatizes him as a cheat. Sie ift gur (£()renbame 
ernannt. She has been appointed maid of honour. Also, &r naljm 
fie jut grau, jum 2Beibe. He took her to wife. 

13 
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In the plural, however, the article is omitted; as, 
@r ma^te fie ju Jfrudbten. He made them slaves, (re- 
duced them to servitude). <8te nnirben gu SWtljen et* 
nannt. They.were appointed councillors. 

Before possessive pronouns gu is used, of course, without the 
article; as, 6ie rnad)ten fte gu tl;rer flonigin. They made her their 
queen. 3d) mad)te il;n gu mcinem SHener, gu mcinem greunbe, &c 

I made him my servant, my friend, &c. 3u .is also used with 

the indefinite article; as, 6ie trmdjen mid) gu einem glucf Udjen 

9Jtenfd)en. You make me a happy man. 

4* After*the verb ttwbett to become, the article 
is used as above, contracted with gtt, chiefly when the 
idea of a reducing to, turning or changing into some- 
thing bad, is conveyed; as, @r tourbe gum Settler. He 
became a beggar, (was reduced to begging). (?r tourbe 
gum 33etriiger, gum 33erratf)er, gum S^urfen. He became, 
or turned, a cheat, traitor, villain. — Before the names 
of materials the article is omitted; as, ber SEetn rourbe 
gu (Sffig. The wine turned vinegar. £iefe jct)6nen £off» 
nungen wurben gu 3Q3affer. These fine hopes vanished, 
went up in smoke. 

5* The article is used, sometimes in contraction, 
with prepositions in phrases like the following: 3n t»er 
@tabt, in town; nad) ber @tabt or better in bie Stabt, 
to town; na&) ber (gur)' ©c&ufe, to school; in ber ftirdK 
at church; in bie (gur) $lixti)t t to church, (see p. 47, B.) 
and in similar cases; as also, gur S3ertf)eibigung, in de- 
fence; in ber ©egemwljr, in self-defence; gum (ju bent) 
JErofc, in defiance; im ©cgenfajj gu, in opposition to; itt 
ber tylt, im galle ber 9iotf), in time of need, in case 
of necessity; in ber Slbjtcfyt, on purpose; &c, &c. 

6* The article cannot be omitted with the follow- 
ing terms, unless, as in ^)tmme( unb (Srbe, heaven and 
earth, several of them are used in connexion: 

bic Slrijrofratic aristocracy, ba$ grufifhltf breakfast, bie Ghrijlttt* 
Beit, Christendom, bd$ (5t)dj!entl;um Christianity, bie £itte, custom, 
ber Job death, bao SMittajacffen dinner, bic (Srbe earth, bae Sdricffal 
fate, ba$ GHltcf fortune, bic Oteojcrung Government, bet £immel hea- 
ven, bic £6Uc hell, ber (Sjjejtanb matrimony, bie 9flonardjte monarchy, 
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bte 9ta$n>eU posterity, bcri $atabit$ paradise, bad ^arfoment Parlia- 
ment, bad Jegefeuer purgatory, bad Mbenbeffen supper, bcr £$ee tea, 
bie 93orfe^ung providence. Some breakfast, some dinner is simply, 
gru^jhid, 2flUtag. Exclamations, as, £immel! Heavens! have no ar- 
ticle. 

7* The definite article is used for the English 
indefinite article before nouns denoting weight, number, 
measure in the singular; as, sixpence a piece, funf 
©rofdjen bad ©tucf ; three shillings a pound; einen $l)a* 
let bad *]3f u "&> twice a-week, jweimal bte SBodje, half a 
guinea an ell, einen 2)ufaten bit Slle ; einen ©ulben bad 
£unbert, one florin a hundred; j.el)n Scaler bad $aufenb, 
thirty Shillings a thousand. In the plural the article 
is omitted as in English : You can buy them in dozens. 

©ie fonnen fte ju S)ufcenben faufen. 



Section XVIII. 

ON THE USE OF THE CASES. 

APPOSITION. 

A noun in apposition takes the same case as the 
noun or pronoun to which it refers ; as, JSom. Set 93ater, 
cin toacfret Sanbmann, befltiijjte mid) 5*tjlicJ. The father, 
an honest fanner, gave me a hearty welcome. Gen. 2)er 
SRuf biefer 2)ame, einer gteunbm bed «£>erjogd son Drfeand, 
tt>ar ni^t ber befte. The reputation of this lady, a 
friend of the Duke of Orleans, was not the best. DaU 
6tc fonnen i|m, aid einem gefdjicften Slbttofaten, Sltlcd 
fcertrauen. You can confide to him everything as to 
a clever advocate. Ace. @r iJerrietf) ben UnglucKidjen, 
ben Sruber feiner grau unb [einen ftufyetn greunb. He 
betrayed the unfortunate man, brother to his wife, and 
formerly his friend. 

13* 
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The ordinal numbers following the names of sovereigns take 
the case of the name. (See p. 137, Note 1). 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

Like the verb fritt to be, a number of other verbs 
denoting different forms or modifications of existence, 
are followed by the nominative ; as, @r tft (tt)ir£>, bletbt, 
fyeijjt, f$eint, &c), em rec&tfc&affenet SDiehfc^. He is (be- 
comes, remains, is called, seems, &c.) an upright man. 

Hot 6 1. The verb tDCtbCtt to become, is sometimes construed 

with 3u aid the dative. (See p. 194, 4). 

Note 2. The phrase c£ Qteht, there is, there are, one gets, 
(it y* a) which is used where vagueness with regard to locality is 
expressed, changes the English nominative into an accusative; as, 
(5$ gieftt trgenbroo einen 2Jtann. There is a man somewhere. This 
is owing to the verb gebett (of which gtefct is the 3 d pers. Sing. 
Fres. Indie.) governing the accusative. 

THE GENITIVE (POSSESSIVE). 

This case, sometimes represented by bott with the dative, is 
used, A, as an Attribute, B, as Partitive; C, as the Object go- 
verned by adjectives and verbs; D, in adverbial expressions, with 
or without the preposition. 



A. THE ATTRIBUTE. 

A noun joined to another by of, to show what particular per- 
son, thing, quality etc., is meant, is called the Attribute; as, SDa$ 
4>er$ meineS $mbe$, the heart of my child ; bcr ©ruber meinet grau, 
the brother of my wife ; bte ©ute bed ^er^end, the goodness of heart. 
These examples show that the attribute is a simple genitive, of not 
being expressed by a preposition. 

1* Where, in English, the preposition of indicates 
relationship, possession, authority, or agency, in Ger- 
man the mere genitive suffices; as fcec Stater &e$ ftnaben, 
the father of the* boy; tie 6$n>ejier fcer 3)arac, the 
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sister of the lady; bad SBu$ bed ftreimbed, the book 
of the friend ; bet 33efifcet bed ©attend , the proprietor 
of the garden; ber SBefeljIdljaber. ber SEtuWen, the com- 
mander of the troops; bad SBott (Sotted, the word of 

God; bie SBttfonfl bed geuetd, the effect of the fire. 

• 

Present Participles preceded by of, when employed 
as nouns, are rendered by the genitive of the infinitive 
used as a neuter noun ; as, bif greube M 2BteberfeI)ertd, 
the joy of meeting again; bie $ur$t itt SBetlterend, — 
the fear of losing, — bed ©terbend, of dying. But when 
the participle has the force of a verb governing an 
object, it is treated as stated in Section XXV, D, 4, 
d and e. 

Chiefly with proper names and nouns indicating 
persons, the genitive may be placed first, as in Eng- 
lish: £efnri$d greunbe, Henry's friends ; (tbuarbd 33uc| r 
Edward's book; 2Btll)e(md Sater, William's father; 
SRariend @$tt>ejier, Mary's sister; and even more ex- 
tensively; as, SBeUmqton'd S^aten, the deeds of Welling- 
ton ; ffiarld bed %xotiW\ £ob , the death of Charles the 
Second; 3acobd bed (Srflcn 9tefliewng, the reign of 
James the First; likewise bed SJaterd 3tntmet, the father's 
room; tnetned SBrubetd Slrbeft, my brother's work; auf 
iljrer SWutter 3)ttte, at her mother's request 

Note 1. Schiller's poems, especially, abound with genitives 
preceding their complements, of which latter the article is Omitted, 
and must in translating be supplied ; as, in ber Srdute Sotfen, in the 
locks of the brides; mit 3euer3 #Mlfe, with the help of fire; in 
€>d)lafed 8rm, in the arms of sleep ; ber SRuttertiebe garte ©orgen, the 
tender cares of maternal love. 

By the mere genitive also, expressions like the fol- 
lowing are rendered: Sister to my wife, ntetner jjrau 
®d)tt>efier; Purveyor to the Queen, Siefecant ber ftiniflin ; 
(purveyor of is expressed by a compound; as, pur- 
veyor of wine, SBeinltefetant). 

Note 2. Expressions like, a father to the poor, an enemy to 
cunning &c. , may be rendered by the genitive ; as , eitt Setter bet 
ttrmen, tin geinb be* £ruge$; but the dative, htn SUmen ein Stater, 
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bem $ruge $eitlb is more impressive. Sometimes the dative is even 
necessary to make a certain distinction as in the English a friend 
to, and a friend of: £em Serfolgtcn ein Jteunb, a friend to the per- 
secuted man; em SJreunb be$ 93erfolgten, a friend of (one of the 
friends of) the persecuted man. 

2* The genitive is very extensively rendered by 
the formation of compounds, (see Compound Nouns p. 
186), with regard to which, however, the pupil is re- 
minded that they frequently do not represent the ordi- 
nary sense of the two nouns in the attributive combi- 
nation; as, 9Wtgton$le!)ren, dogmas, doctrines of some 
religion (which may not even be of a truly religious 
nature); itfyxtn bcr SReltgiott, teachings of religion; — 
ba6 S3atetl)au6 home, ba6 £>au$ be$ 93ater$, the house 
of, or simply, belonging to, the father: — bet SanbeS* 
tyxXf the native prince, sorereign; bcr $err be8 Sanbed, 
the master (perhaps conqueror) of the land. The 
above might be termed genuine compound nouns, 
whilst others, like Sttttlantkbex billposter, SarenfeK 
bear-skin, are mere contractions of an attributive 
combination, and may be freely resolved into such; 
as, 2lnf(eber fcon 3ctt*ln, sticker of bills; gell eine6 93dren, 
skin of a bear. 



3, TEE POSSESSIVE EXPRESSED BT tJOU WITH 

THE DATIVE. 

a. The preposition of must be rendered by the 
German t)0tt with the dative, if the noun in the pos- 
sessive stands without any article or pronoun; as, im 
33ejt$e t>on ©elb, in possession of money; in etnem 2ln* 
falle Don Qoxn, in a fit of passion ; in cincm SKeere t)on 
SBonne, in a sea of joy; (Srbe Don gropen ©item, heir 
to large estates. 

jb. If however, the noun without the article is 
preceded by an adjective, of may be expressed either 
by the mere genitive, or by Wtt with the dative; as, 
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cine Sietye gludftidjer, or cine JReifye toon %ludli$)tn Sagett, 
a succession pf happy days; etn ©d;a|j toeifer Seljren, a 
treasure of wise rules; also, 33ater toon brei Stnbetn ; 
or SSater brcter Sinber, father of three children. 

c. The Possessive expressing the character or 
quality of the complement, or the material out of which 
a thing is made, is rendered by tlOlt with the dative; 
as, etn SKanif toon ©runbfdfcen, son Urtfyeil, a man of 
principles, of judgement; etn §err toon l)ol)em Mange, 
a gentleman of high rank; etn (Sreigntj* toon grower 
SSfbeutung, an event of the greatest importance; etn 
33ucb toon gertngem 93erbtenfte, a book of little merit; 
etn @efd£ toon gtf$Mffenem Srtyftall, a vessel of cut 
crystal; etn 2Bamm$ toon @cm$leber, a doublet of chamois- 
leather; etn ffranj toon gelbblumen, a wreath of field- 
flowers. 

d. The cardinal numerals from toier four, upwards 
are indeclinable, and their possessive can be expressed 
by twit only; as, etn ©efolge toon fe$$ 2)ienern, a re- 
tinue of six servants; bte §dlfte toon ftefcjeljn, the half 
of seventeen; ber brttte Sfyetl toon jeljn, the third part 
of ten. 

Note 3. The mere genitive of* the substantive, however, is 

used after ber £f>eil the pari, bte #dtfte the half, and after fractions; 
as, ein Sfjeil bed %af)tt# t SDtonatS &c, a part of the year, month &c; 
tit $dlfte bed SanbeS, the half of the land ; ein Sttertel ber frit, the 
fourth part of the time. 

Note 4. After the word 9ttottat and in dates, the name 
remains unaltered; as, im Wlonat Mai, in the Month of May; bett 
breijetjnten 9JMr$, the thirteenth of March; am funfunbjtnanjtajlett 
3uni, on the twentyfifth of June. (Compare p. 136 b.) 

e. Proper names of places, especially those, ending 
in § or J form the possessive with toon (See p. 187 b 
and Note 4); as, bie Umgebung toon part's the environs 
of Paris, toon £)te$ben or 2)re$Den$ of Dresden. 

2)er (Sommanbant toon (Sraubenj, toon ©tralfunb, the 
Commandant of Graudenz of Stralsund. (Compare 
p. 187, Note 4) ■ 
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f. With the rulers and governments of countries 
Don is used: as, bte SBntgin tHttt ©rojjbritanmen, the 
Queen of Great Britain; ber $atfer t)0tt 5)eutfcf)lanb, 
the Emperor of Germany; ber @tatt!)alter Don Sxlanh, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. (3)te ffontge SRomd, 
the kings of Kome). (Before the Family-name, fcon 
is the sign of nobility; as, SSbotyf) t)on 9tanbon>, Jpetr 
t>on »♦ (M. de B.) 

Note 5. In poetical and rhetorical language, however, the name 
of the country in the genitive often precedes the title of the ruler; 
as, <$ng(anb0 jtonigin, Englands Queen; 2)eutfd)lanb'd gurften, Ger- 
many's rulers. 

g. Feminine names of countries (which always 
must be preceded by the article) express the Posses- 
sive by the genitive ; as, ber grofeStatlj ber @djtt>etft, the 
Grand Council of Switzerland; ber &aifer ber Surfef, 
the Turkish Emperor; bet 2)fean bcr fyofyen *)3forte, the 
Divan of the Sublime Porte. Notice also, bcr ifaifcr 
ber granjofen, the Emperor of the French; ber Selbft* 
Ijerr aller SieufTcn, the Autocrat of all the Russias; ber 
ftonig ber Selgter, the King of the Belgians, which are 
diplomatic forms. 



B. THE PARTITIVE. 

There is in German no Partitive in the strict 
sense of the French "Donnes mot du pain et de la 
viande" 

1* Nor is the Partitive of names of materials ex- 
pressed in common language after the terms stating 
the amount, measure, weight of a substance, or after 
the expressions by which articles are commonly coun- 
ted, (such as pair, dozen, score) the name of the ma- 
terial or article remaining altogether unaltered; as, 
eine 5Renge, em ^pctufen 9?uffe, a large number, a heap 
of nuts; erne 2Renge Jpontfl, a quantity of honey; cine 
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9Jttjaf)l Jtattoffcftt, a number of potatoes; ein ©fft6 9Be(n, 
a glass of wine; em £runf SBaffet, a drink of water; 
efae Saffe £affee, a cud of coffee; cm @arf 9Re$(, a bag 
of flour; erne Sonne «ot)(en, a ton of coals; em Jtotb 
Airfdjen, a basket of cherries ; brei $funb 3 U ^/ three 
pounds of sugar, (see Section XIX, Use of the Num- 
bers, 3) ; brei Stten SBanb , three ells (two yards) of 
ribbon; em $aar JQ<mb\ti)\it)t , a V^ r °f gloves; em 
2>ufcenb ©erttietten, a dozen of table-napkins ; em Zxnpp 
©olbaten, a troop of soldiers; em ^Jarf, ©top/ 33u<f>et, 
a parcel of books. 

Even after 2lrt, ©attung, species, kind, the noun 
remains occasionally unaltered; as, iebe Slrt 9Renfd)ert, 
every kind (manner) of men ;• erne gemiffe ©attuna 3n* 
feften, a certain species of insects; biefer @d)(ag Seute, 
this set (class, race) of people. 

The less definite, however, such terms of numbering 
are, the more common is the use of t>ott with the da- 
tive; as, etne ®ruppe, etn «£>aufe, etnc SRenge, eine Slrt, 
erne GlajTe, cm ®(|>(a<j toon Seutett; and this applys also 
to nouns used after the pronominal numerals given p. 
84, 10.; as, 28 tele bet Slnttefenben and fciele Don ben 
Smuefenben many of those present 

Not6 1. In poetical and solemn language, however, and when 
a (poetically') descriptive adjective is used with the nonn the 
Partitive is frequently expressed by the genitive ; as, fiajj mit ben 
beffen 93edjet SeinS im purem ©olbe tetdjen, (Goethe). Let them 
reach to me the best beaker of wine in pure gold. (5 in £runf 
frifcfyen SBafjerS, a drink of fresh water; eine <§d)aMe fufjer 9Riid), 
a bowl of .sweet milk; eine SRenge reifer $lepfet, a number of ripe 
apples; etn ftorb f6|Htd)er Xrauben, a basket of delicious grapes. 

2* The adjective t>ott, full of is used with any 
of the above forms of the Partitive; as, bie £afd)en 
Dotl @elb, the pockets full of money. @r $ Doll 3u* 
fcetftdfot, He is full of confidence; fcoll Sifet, full of zeal; 
*otl be* l)etltgen ®eiM> (fall of) filled with the Holy 
Ghost. @ie jlnb »oll fufiert 2Beind. These men are 
full of new wine (Acts II). SSott t)0tt expresses abun- 
dance; as, eine SBtefe t>oQ t>on 23 lumen, a meadow full 
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of flowers; ttoft Son geljlern, fall of mistakes. (See 
below C, 1). 

8* The partitive possessive of the personal pro- 
noun, as expressed by t)0tt with the dative, is nilly 
explained p. 71 , 3 and 4. Other pronouns also are 
used in the partitive with tJOtt and the dative; as, fciele 
tton benjenigen, many of those. Soil i&) etnen &on biefeit 
ober Don fenen nefyinen? Shall I take one of these or 
of those? 

4* The demonstrative bet*, bfe s , ba&fclbc often re- 
presenting the personal pronoun, expresses the Parti- 
tive by the genitive; as, SStcte berfelbett, many of them; 
genug berfelben, enough of them; or, in the shorter 
form, beren genug, enough of them. (See p. 69, 1. 
and 71, 59, 2, 3). 

5* With nouns preceded by an article or pronoun, 
either the genitive or \> o n may be used to express the 
Partitive, but t)0it is more common before a pronoun; 
as, emer ber ffnaben, one of the boys; etncr t)0tt bicfeu 
tfnaben, one of these boys; — particularly after a pro- 
noun ending in er; as, xotlfytt fcon jenen SRannent* 
which of those men, — not, mltyn ienet SWanncr. 



C. THE GENITIVE AS THE OBJECT 

is governed. 

1* By the following adjectives when used as pre- 
dicates of the verbs fcitt to be, bletben to remain, tOCtbctl 
to become, fd^etneti to seem, etc.; (see p. 77, A.) The 
Adjective then generally precedes the predicate; as, 
bed @(auben$ bat, void of faith. Sinb @tt 3t)te* <5a#e 
ftdjet? Are you sure of the thing? 



AS THE OBJECT OF VERBS. LIST 1. 
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List !♦ 



anfidpttg, getting, or having sight 

of. 
fcar, void of. . 
fceburftig, in need of. 
fcefltffen, engaged in the study of. 
fcenot()igt, in want of. 
bcttugt, conscions of. 

emgebenf, mindful of. 

unetngebenf, forgetful of. 

fdljijj, capable of. 

unfa^ig, not capable of. 

fro£, glad of, enjoying. 
*geroaljr, aware sensible of. 

geroditig, in expectation of, ready 
for. 

gerotfj, certain of. 
*gen)0^)nt, accustomed, inured to. 

Ipabbctft, getting or having pos- 
session or hold of. 
*inne, alive to, sensible of. 

fun big, to know, to be well ac- 
quainted with. 



unfunbig, ignorant of. 

lebig, free of. 

*lo$, (with the Gen. of the pew. 
Pron., else with the Ace), rid. 
of. 

tnddjtig, master of. 
*mube, tired of. 

quitt, quit of. 
*fatt, satiated, sick of. 

ld)er, sure of. 

djulbtg, guilty of. 

^eilljaYt, { participant of, par- 

tfyetlfjaftta, j taking in. 
*ubcrbriif(ig / weary of. 

oerbdefytig, suspected of. 

ncrlMJlig , forfeiting, deprived of. 
*&oU, full of, (see p. 201 2). 
*roertf), worth. 

ttmrbig, worthy of. 

unroutbig, unworthy of. 



The adjectives marked*, govern also the accusative, and on 
the whole the adjectives and verbs given in the following lists are 
not precluded from being variously construed. Sometimes they occur 
only in one or two phrases with the case stated in the list. The 
pupil should, therefore understand that the lists in this section are 
mainly for grammatical reference in reading and that for the pur- 
poses of composition he cannot dispense with the careful use of a 
good dictionary. 

The genitive after the adjectives gettug enough, 
tttel much, and ju tttel too much is partitive; as, genug 
fce$ ©erebcS, enough of talking; mtr mart) fre$ 2ikmen3 
ju fcfel, the noise became too much for me; beffen, beren 
genug, enough of it, of them; (genug ba&on, enough of 
that). 

2* The genitive as the only object is required by 
'the following verbs of which those marked* are com- 
monly used with the accusative. — e. g. @enie$e 
mm &e$ 2Berf$, ba& unS erfrcut! {Goethe). Enjoy 
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then the work which delights us. Or with the accusa- 
tive, bad ©lutf, bad frit geniefkn, fAe happiness we 
enjoy. Likewise, (Sr-tyat fetnen Siffen aenoffen. J5fe Aa* 
not enjoyed (eaten) a morsel. 3<$ adptete bed ©(fjmer* 
jed (or ben ©Amerj) nid)t. i did not heed the pain. 
2)tefe ©efyauptunq ermangelt bed ©runbed. This assertion 
is void of foundation. 

(These verbs govern the genitive only when used in the seme 
here given). 

List 2* 

*adjten, to heed. •gemefjen, to enjoy, (something 
9lti)t baben, to attend to. morally, else with Ace.)* 

beburfen, to need, to require. barren, to wait, hope for. 

*bege^ren, to desire, to covet. lacfyen, to laugh at, to scorn, 

•braudjen, (impers.) to use, to *pflegen, to take care of, to che- 

need. rish. 

•entbefjren, to be without, to be *fd)onen, to spare, to treat le- 
destitute of. niently. 

entratyett, to dispense with. fpotten, to scorn, 

ermangcln, to be without, to be *t>erfe^(en, to miss. 

void of. *»ergeffen, to forget, to be forget - 
*errod£nen, to mention. ful of. 

benfen, | to remember, to * roa$rne$men, to avail oneself ofc 

flebenten, j mention. *tt>arten, to attend to, to wait. 

3* The genitive of the thing along with the ACCU- 
SATIVE OP THE PEBSOH is required by the following 
verbs mostly in the sense of accusing of divesting of de- 
posing, freeing from. With some of them the dative, 
governed by toon, is more commonly used instead of 
the genitive. When this is the case, ttOtt is marked in 
the List. Examples: 9Ran befcfmlbtflte, bejikfytfgte, $te$ 
il)tt ber ttnteblicjfeit. They (one) charged him with dis- 
ingenuousness. @r nwrbe bed Dtebftafyld angeflagt. He 
was accused of theft. 2)ted tt>utbe mii) ber SBeranttuorts 
Itc&fett entljeben, entlaben, entlaften. This would free me 
from the responsibility. @* entbanb tyn fetned (Sibed 
tmb 93erft>re$tnd,. He released him from his oath and 
promise. (Sx nmrbe feined Started entlaffcn or entfefct. He 
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was dismissed from, deposed, his office) bet ftalf$Utlg 
uberfufyrt, convicted of forgery. 

List 3* 

anflagen, to accuse of. entlebtgen, to ease, free from, ac- 
belefcren (eine$ Wnbern, 93ef[em) quit of. 

to disabuse. tntfetyen, to depose, 

betauben, to deprive of. entmoljnen, to disaccustom. 

b«fd)ulbigen, to accuse of. uberfutyren, to convict of. 

bejudjtigen, to accuse of. uberljeben, to excuse from, to 
entbinben (uon), to release from. spare, 

cntblbfjen (Don), (in the past Part.) ubeqeugen (Don), to convince of. 

destitute of. t>erfid)em (Don), to assure of. 

entyeben, to exempt, to free. fcrineifen (be£ 2anbe$), to banish 
entfleiben, to divest. the country, 

entlaben (oon), to discharge, free murbtgen, to deign, to honour 

from. with, 

tntlaffen (pott), to dismiss, getyen, to accuse, to impute, 
entlajten, to exonerate. 

List 4* 

4+ The genitive as the object is required by 
the following reflective verbs, several of which cannot 
be used reflectively in English; e. g., 2Btr nafymen un$ 
be$ SinbeS an* tre interested ourselves in (we protec- 
ted) the child. 3$ begebe mt$ meiner 9ie<#te. I waive 
my claims. 

fi$ anne^men, to interest oneself jidj entaufjern, to give up, to re- 
in, to assist. sign. 

fid) bebienen, to make use of, to fid) entbredjen, (quaint), to refrain 
avail oneself of. from. 

fid) befleijjen, to apply oneself to, fid) entbalten, to abstain from. 

to study. fid) ent(d)lagen, to free, rid one- 
fid) begeben, to give up, to waive. self of (thoughts etc.). 

fid) bemad)tigen, to make oneself fid) entjinncn, to recollect. 

master of, to seize. id) erbarntfn, to have mercy upon. 

p<$ bemeiftern, to make oneself id) erfreuen, to enjoy, 

master over. id) erinnent, to remember. 

fid) bejinnen, only in the phrase, fid) ermeljren, to keep off, to re- 
fid) eineS 9lttbern, 93ef[em be* sist. 

pntten, to bethink oneself M- fid) freuen, to rejoice in. 

ter. fid) getrojien, to expect hopefully. 
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fid) rfi$men, to boast of. ft$ toe^jren, to resist (fid) feinei 

jtd) fdjcimen, to be ashamed of. #aut — , to defend one's life), 

fid) uberpeben, to uplift oneself, to fid) toeigem, to refuse. 

be vain of. ftd) ttmnbern, only in the phrase, 

fid) tietmeffen, to profess boast- ftd) M £obe$ nmnbern, to won- 

inglj (a deed). der beyond measure, 

ftd) toetjeljen, to expect (something) 

of. • 

The following, which have all nearly the same meaning, occur 
only with toefftn, in rather awkward phrases like the following: 
SSeffcn crbreiffcen fie fid)? What liberty are you taking? What do 

you presume? ftd) erbreijfen, ft<§ etfredjen, fid) erfufmen, fid) imtetfait* 
gen, fact imtertt>inben. 

5* The Genitive is used rather predicatively with 
the verbs feitt to be, blcibctt to remain, foerbett to be- 
come, fcfyeinen to seem etc.; in the phrases, ber 2lnft($t, 
ber SReinung fetn &c, to be &c., of opinion: bed @lau* 
bend, ber Ueberjeugunfl, ber 3ut>erftdbt jetn &c, to be &c. 
of the belief, persuasion, to be confident. 



D, THE GENITIVE IN ADVERBIAL 

EXPRESSIONS. 

a. The Genitive is governed by the prepositions 
stated p. 40. 

. b. By the adverbs £ittft$t§ or JtfttftdjtHcf), and ttttf* 
ft<I)tlicf|, with regard to, regarding, as to; imnittett, in 
the midst of; as, fyinftcbtlid) betned 33efucbed, regarding 
your visit; ritcf jtd)tli$ bed ©elbpunfted, as to the money- 
question. Snmttten btefer ^Jlanc ereilt tfyn ber Sob. In 
the midst of these projects death overtook him. 

c. Indefinite time when is put in the genitive; as, 
bed SJiorgend, in the morning; bed Slbenbd, in the eve- 
ning; in analogy bed 9iacf)td, by night; bed @ommerd, 
in the summer; bed SBinterd, in winter; also eined 2Wor s 
fjend, one morning; eined SRac^mittagd , one afternoon. 
(Comp. p. 54, b.). 

a. The Genitive is used to indicate adverbially 
mood and manner; as, retnen §erjend, with a pure 
heart; let 4) ten 2Rut!}ed, with an easy mind; ftoljen Sin* 
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ited, with a high spirit; um>er$agten @etfle$, with an 
undaunted spirit &c. Farther, alien @rnfle$, in all ear- 
nest, ntetnerfcitd and metneS ZfyM, on my part; 3^rer= 
feitS on your part, &c. ; metnc* @rad)ten$ or IDafiirfyal* 
tend, according to my opinion; metneS 9Biffen$, to my 
knowledge, so far as I know; unperridjjteter (Sacfye, 
without effecting one's purpose ; ftefyenfcen 8ufje$, imme- 
diately "as I was;" gerafceS 2Bege$, straightway, directly, 
unhesitatingly; fcerabretctft 5Ra{jcn, according to argree- 
ment; glutflicfyenveife, fortunfately. Also ttorfommenbm 
%aU$, in the event; moglicfyen gall$, possibly; fdjltmm* 
ften gattS, at the worst; beften %a\l& , at the best; 
Slllenfattd, at all events; 3>eten %aU&, at any rate. 

e. The genitive occurs in exclamations of lament, 
(formerly governed by Ob about); as, D, friefed 3wift'6 ! 
Alas, this discord ! D, foiefer 2eit»cnfd)aft, Alas, this passion 1 

/*. The genitive occurs in idioms; as, t>e$ ®lau- 
ben$, bcr ^poffmmg Icben, to live in the belief, in the 
hope; ber Ueberjeugung fierben, to die in the conviction ; 
bed £obe$ fcerbleidi)en , to depart this life; eine$ &c. 
XobeS jlerben, to die a, &c. death; bit bifi be$ SobeS, 
you are a dead man ; be$ 2Bege6 fommen/ to come along 
the road ; fetner SBegc gefyen ; to walk off. 

THE DATIVE. 

The dative is also called the person-case, because, in German, 
there is understood by it the person (or being &c.)» to whose ad- 
vantage or prejudice the action expressed by the verb tends. As this 
definition is not applicable to the English language, the pupil must 
carefully ascertain the use of the dative from the following rules 
and lists). 

t The DATIVE AS THE INDIRECT OBJECT. 

(The pupil will do well to study at once, in connection with this, 

Sect. XXX. C.) 

Transitive verbs* generally speaking, are such as 
require an object, usually in the accusative; as, 3$ f an & 

*As the distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs in 
German Grammar is rather a nice one, (transitive verbs, strictly 
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b(tt Sting, / found the ring. Sentences like this are 
logically complete, wanting no essential element. 

But sentences, formed with the verbs expressing 
giving, would not be complete with only one object; 
as, / gave a ring, because those verbs of giving, and 
in many cases their opposites, expressing a taking from, 
require besides the direct object or thing given or tak- 
en, a second object, the person (being &c), to whom 
the thing is given, or from whom it is taken. This in- 
direct or remote object is in the dative case. 

Verbs of this kind are the following, many of 
which in German have the force of the English verb 
taken in connexion with the preposition adjoined in 
the List: 

List 1* 

Affirmatively. Negatively. 

ge&en, to give. ncl)mm, to take from. 

leifjen, { (indiscriminately). 

(orgett/ ( to lend or to borrow. 

fenbcn (elegant) ) 

fd)icfen (common > to send. 

language) ) 
failtgen, to bring, to take (some- |)olen, to fetch. 
thing to some one). 

fleftfen and entttenben, to steal 
fdjenfen, to present with. from. 

rauben, to rob from. 

mfaaen n ' I t0 P romise ' nerttjeigern, to refuse. 

speaking, being only such as govern an accusative, whilst the object 
of many verbs called transitive in English, such as, to thank, to 
threaten, to believe, to obey, to follow, to answer (see List I), 
would be a German dative; and these verbs themselves Intransitives 
in German), the author has used the terms transitive and intransi- 
tive in the English acceptation, the former for verbs requiring an 
object, the latter for such as do not ordinarily govern an object. 
This arrangement has the advantage of saving the pupil unneces- 
sary confusion whilst serving all practical purposes. The difficulty, 
however, would be altogether avoided, were English Grammars to 
adopt the terms objective verbs for verbs requiring an object, and 
subjective verbs for those which have no object, as already in use 
in German Grammar. 



etltgie^en, to deprive of. 
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SB, I to *•■ Xe«, I t0 «"""« *"• 

fagen, when in the sense of to i 

tell. f b$rf<fyn>eigen, to keep silence about, 

ergctylttl, to narrate, to- tell. } not to tell. 

mittyeiitn, to tell, communicate. ) 

affl>crtrauen, to entrust. toer^eimlidjen, to keep secret from. 

aeftaftcn', \ io alUna > io l*™*' »«bieteit, io forbid. 

bitten / ' 

anbiei'en, } io °^ er ' »orent$alten, to retain, withhold. 

gercd^rm, to grant, to afford. abfrfjlagen, to refuse 
juroenbm, to bestow upon* 
lUbtntm, usually with perfect 

tenses, to intend to give, to have 

if i store for. 
gdnnen, not to envy, (but rather) to' mijjgonneh, to grudge (some one 

rejoice in some ones happiness. something), 
fcorjieljen, to prefer. nacbfefcen, to- consider inferior. 

$od> anrecfynett, to give much ere- t>ortt)erfen, to rebuke with, (lit. to 

dit for. throw before). 

Other verbs of this kirid, or verbs, only occasion- 
ally used with a direct and an indirect object, the pu- 
pil will readily construe, guided by their analogy with 
the above. — (About lefyren to teach, nennen, $eifjen r 
fcfyelten, fcfctmpfen to call, to call abusively, and lafjen 
to let, see p. 223, Note 1 and 2). 

a. The direct object in the accusative, and the 
indirect object in the dative are simple cases, that is, 
they are not introduced by prepositions; as, 3dj gab 
meinem greun&e ben SMnjj. I gave (to) my friend the 
ring. (As to their position, see Section XXX, C). 

b, When a sentence, the verb of which expres- 
ses giving &c, is construed in .the passive voice, the 
direct object in the accusative is changed into' a nomi- 
native, the subject is expressed by bolt (by) with the 
dative, but the indirect object remains unaltered in the 
dative case; as, $et 9tmg ttwrbe bettt ffinbe twit fetnem 
sBater gegeben, the ring was given to the child by his 
father; for, S)er 93atcr gab bem tfm&e bftt 9Hng, the 
father gave (to) the child the ring. The pupil will 
see, that, owing to the strict preservation of this dative 

14 
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in the passive voice, constructions like the following, 
occurring in English, are impossible in German ; 1 was 
promised a gift iSXtt nntrbe ein Oefcfcenf \>etforo<$)en). 
he was offered a situation. (3$tn nwtbe etne ©telle 
angeboten). She was told, advised, (Sfrt ttmrbe gefagt, 
getatljen); &c. &c. 

c. ♦ The above rules explain the use of the dative 
with many reflective verbs, the reflective pronoun of 
which in the accusative represents the direct object; 
as, 3$ untenog intd) biefem @ef$afte. I undertook (de- 
voted myself to) this task. Stapoleon ergab fi$ ben 
©nglanbem. Napoleon surrendered (gave himself up) 
to the English. Here ben KSnglanbern' is the indirect 
object in the dative. 

In other reflective verbs, the reflective pronoun 
represents the indirect object in the dative; as, @r 
tnajjte jtd) ben S^ron an. He arrogated to himself the 
throne; ben 24jron, in the accusative, being the direct 
object. 3d) nafym VXXI btefen <S$)xitt fcer. I proposed 
to myself this step ; mtr being the indirect, and biefeit 
<£<|)rttt the direct object. 

Reflective verbs of this kind are, fiif) aneignen to 
acquire, to appropriate, fief) anmafjen to arrogate to one- 
self, ft$ auSbitten to ask for oneself, ftd) benfen (ftcfc etn* 
btlben, fi$ ttorftellen) to fancy, to imagine, ft^) erfterben 
to acquire, to earn, jt$ l)erau$ne^men to presume, (to 
take a liberty), ft$ fcorneljmen to propose to oneself, jic^ 
juetgnen to appropriate to oneself. 

2* The dative of the person &c. acted upon, is 
required as the object by the following transitive (ob- 
jective) verbs, which admit of being construed in the 
passive voice in which case the dative is strictly pre- 
served; as, SWeinffinb, gel)or$e beinem SSatec. My child, 
obey thy father. — 3Jlan banfte mtr ntcfyt. They did 
not thank me. Passively: 9Rtr nmrbe nic^t gebanft. / 
got no thanks. — n>er bem SSaterlanbe btent, Went 
Bet 2R enfd)!jeit. He who serves his country^ serves 
mankind. Passively: bur$ nattonalen 2>unfel twb tyeber 
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bent Saterlattbe, tto$ bet SJtenfd^ett gebtent. By 

national conceit neither one's country, nor mankind is 
served. 

(The verba in the List govern the dative mainly in the appli- 
cation indicated by the English verb, bnt are differently construed, 
when used with another meaning.) 

(A few verbs, contained in the List are liable to be construed 
both with the thing in the Ace. and the person in the Dat., bnt 
are introduced here because they more generally occur with the 
Dat. of the person only; such are battfen to thank, which occurs 
in the sense of wrbanfm to owe-, as 3$ banfe bit mem fieben, 
/ owe you my life) but is more generally used in sentences like, 
$anfct bem $errn. Praise the Lord. 3$ banfe 2)tr. I thank yon; 
— xatytn to advise, etlauben to permit, glauben to believe &c). 

List 2* 

abbttten , to beg pardon (for an emroenben or fterfen, to make ob- 

insult). jections. 

ab^elfen, to remedy, correct (a erlauben, to permit. 



fault a want), 
abratfjen, to dissuade, 
onliegen, to solicit, to sue. 
antrcorten, to answer (a person) ; 

auf, Ace. a letter &c. 
auffyelfen, to help up, aid. 
auflauem, to waylay, 
aufpaffen, to watch, spy. 
aupnarten, to wait on, serve. 



fludjen, to curse, 
folgen, to follow, 
fropnen, to be a slave to, to in- 
dulge in. 
gebieten, to command, 
ge&orcfyen, to obey, 
glauben, to believe, 
grotten, to bear a grudge, 
jjelfen, to help, aid. 



airf^elfen, to help, accommodate bulbigen, to do .homage. 

with. laufctjen, to listen (admiringly or 

OUdweidjen, to give way, avoid. secretly), 

begegnen, to treat (kindly, harshly), Idcfoeln (julotrjeln), to smile on. 

to meet. leud)ten, to light, hold a light, to 

beipflid)ten, to agree with (in an shine on. 



opinion). 

beifpringen, to succour. 

betfte&en, to aid. 

betjitmmen, to assent, consent. 

beitreten, to join, assent. 

burgen (fur)/ to guarantee, to an- 
swer for. 

bemfen, to thank, to owe. 

bienen, to serve. 

broben, to threaten. 



lotjnen, to reward. 

nacfyafjmen, to imitate, copy. 

nad)dffen, to ape, mimic. 

nad)beten / to repeat after, echo. 

nad)benten, to reflect upon (a sub- 
ject). 

nadtforfefyen, to search after, (in- 
vestigate). 

nacbeifern, to emulate (a pattern). 

nad)gebcn, to yield. 



einjtefjen (fur), to be surety for, to nacbrufen, to call out after. 



answer. 



14* 
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iwdffefien, ] to look after norfle^en, to rule, superintend, to 

nadjblicfen, > some object manage, 

nadrfdjauen, &c. J gone past. tnafyr* and roeifiagen, to prophesy, 

nad) e£en, to pursue, to give chase, toe^ren, to hinder, to check, 

itad) pliretl, to trace, to track. roeidjert, to yield, give way. 

nadjfpotten, to repeat mockingly, h)iberfpred)Ctt, to contradict. 

to mimic. ttriberjte^ett, to resist. 

nadjjfctten, to lay snares for. tmberjtrebtri, to strive against, 

na^en, to approach, to run near, miflfa^ren, to yield to. 

nufcen, to be of use, to do good, minfen, to beckon, to motion to. 

ratten, to advise, to counsel. tuo^lrooUen and ubelrooflen, to 
tufen, to call, to cry. wish one well or ill. 

djabeit, to harm, injure. jublinjeln, to wink to. 

djmeidjeln, to flatter. jufyoten, to listen to. 

Uuem, to repress, to check (a gujaudjjen and jujubeln, to hail 
mischief) — to pay contri- with shouts, to cheer, 

butions. gureben, to try to persuade. 

(pit*) trauett, to trust in. junicfen, to greet with a nod. 

trofeen, to defy. jufpredjen, to talk encouragingly, 

t»erfid)em , (sometimes with the — to do justice (to a dish &c). 

Ace.) to assure. jumen, to be angry with. 

nerjetyen, to pardon. jufe^en, to watch, look at (some 

norarbeiten, to pave the way for. one's doings). 

totbauen and /to prevent, jufefeen, to importune. 

norbeugen (a danger) ( obviate. jutrmfen, to drink some one's 

norgteifen, to forestall, anticipate. health. 

norleuctyten, to shine before, to set jufcorfommen, to forestall, 

an example. junnnfen, to motion to. 

Note. Many of the verbs in the above and in the following 
lists are used with the prefix be and then require the accusative. 
The prefix, however, often alters the meaning; as, folgen, (Dat.) 
to follow either a person or a rule (&c), befoigen (Ace.) to follow 
(rules, principles, but not persons or objects); antrootten (Dat.) to 
answer, to reply (to a person), beantroortett, (Ace.) to answer (a 
letter, question, request &c, but not a person). * 

The pupil is reminded that the following verbs are construed 
with the dative, only when used in the sense given in the Lists; 
these are placed beside each other to facilitate reference. 
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List 3* List 4+ 

The following verbs, The following imper- 

(of which no passive voice sonal verbs (see Section 

can be formed), govern the XXVII) and verbs used 

dative of the person; (often only in the third person, gov- 

the English Nominative; as, era the dative, generally of 

3<fr begegnete tf)m or @r be* the person , which is fre- 

flegirete mix auf bet Strafe, quently rendered by a nom- 

I met him or He met me inative in English; as, 

in . the street Du fe&lji mit 3$m feljlt ©elb. He lacks 

uberaH. I miss you every- money. g$ glucfte, flelang mit 

where. (St aef&Ut mit m$t. \%n ju ftnben. 1 succeeded 

1 do not like him. (was lucky) in finding him. 

a&fhr&en, to become dead to. entfpringen, { +01 _ M . A 

tyneln, to resemble slightly. enttt>ifd)en, J t0 escape ' 

onge^oren, to belong to. entroeifyn, to escape, to withdraw 

Ottbangen, to adhere, stack to. f rom> an a other verbs, expressing 

anfalicgen (fla)) to attach oneself motion and formed with the pre- 

to, to join. fi xes# cn j an d entaeaen, as: 

"SSk " * *° aPP6ar ^^geneiien, to hasten to meet 

beaeanen/to meet, (to treat). «**9W$en, to go to meet. 

HaK to ple M e, to gratify. tntg m Ummm, to come to meet, 

beifauen, to side with. ' 

bcifommen, to get at. abg.c$en, e$ $tty mir ob, I want, 

beiroobnen, to be present at, to be (I lack). 

inherent in. w Gfal m *t/ I have a presenti- 

bleibm, to be left, to remain. ment - 

bufcen, (fur) to pay for, (to smart # W^^nt mir, (qnaint), I fore- 

for) bode, 

etitetlen, to hasten away from, to <m$eimf alien, to fall to, to devolve 

disappear rapidly. YP? Um 

eniflie$en, to flee from, to nra anflebm, to stick to, to adhere to 

away from. ( a »*»)• 

entgeben, to escape, to elude. (anfommen). (53 fommt mir (auf 

entacttcn, to pay for, (to smart for). bad 2)mg) an. (The thing) 

enttommen, to escape. matters to me. 

entlaufen, to desert, to ran away, anfte^en, to suit, to please, 

entfagen, to renounce, to resign. aurao$en, to light on. . 

entf$roeben, {to soar away e$ oangt mir (pox), I am afraid, 

enttomingen (ft$>, | from. anxious about, 

uitfdpmnben, to vanish from. e£ fcegegnet mir, it happens to me. 
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*ed fdttt nur (bd), it occurs to verbs with the prefix nad) and 

me, I recollect. expressing motion. 

ed bcfommt mir, it agrees with me. nad)fle$en, to be inferior to. 

ed beliebt mir, I chose, please. obliegen, — to apply oneself to, 

beporjh^en, to be near or im- to study, 

pending. fcbcinen, to seem. 

et beud)t mir, ( mfkfh : nVa fein (Ginem GtmaS), to be (eome- 

e* bunft mir (or mi*, ( metoinM - thing to some one). 

*e* fdttt mir eitt, it occurs to me. unteriitgen, to succumb. 

ed ge&t mir (nid)t) eitt, it does »erfatten, to fall to, to become li- 

(not) take with me. able t0 - 

*+* f*».^* A + «,;.. «<*» :♦ ;« *i*«- «k_ Verbs expressing motion, com- 

♦e« leu*ttt mir eta, i* « dear, ob- pog(j<1 £ ith 8 « TOn & ^ a( 

am mir (or mi*) *ot, I loathe. *£* «« "««t * "tEE 

entfalfot, to fall from, out of. Jjg^ and MrtM & MrabtI 

e« tntfdttt mir, I forget. £ > Bot ; uf . ie j en ^ „„„,, , t 

entfofiren, to slip ont of, (words, ^\l££ *f v ' 

"? *>' „ sorauftiebcn, to go before. 

rush roll, stream, & c. from, J^ «^^ 

erliegen, io succumb to. ^^1 * h ™ he( ™' * S6t 

gfiS" ^ £ w JS t0 8een1, »«*» Ww»' «*<!«), to become 

BS? 5»! tTac^modate one- — «-« » some one. 

1 Self ti>. *e* fdllt mir f$toet (leity), I feel, 

gefatten, to please. find it difficult (easy), 

geniigen, to suffice, to satisfy. *»a$ f*W btr? what ails you? 

gUitfyen, to be like, to resemble. what is the matter with you? 

gleidjfommm (or fein) to be equal *ed fejft mir an, I want (I lack). 

to. feijl|d)lagen, to prove a failure, 

mijjfaffen, to displease. *ed jteljt mirfrct, I am at liberty 

nacljarten, to take after, to re- to, I am free to. 

semble. e $ fleor i^t mir an, I want (I lack), 

natfceilen, to hasten after. f am deficient in. 

nad)gel)en, to go after, to follow, gebul)ren, to be due to. 

to prosecute. e $ Qe f dflt mir in , X like ( a country, 

nad^dngen, to give oneself up to place). 

(a frame of mind &c). t$ gt$t mir gut (fd}le<l)t), I am far- 

nad)fommen, to come after, up ing well, getting on well, (badly). 

with, to comply with. gel)ortn, to belong to, to be requi- 

na$taufen, to ran* after, and other site to. 

*The parts given in bold type form prefixes to the infinitives ; as, 
beifaUcn, ttttfattcn -&c. 
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* l *l2'o£ raCCeed ' t0 tnrD ° Ut mll&'l '» P™ » Ml«™, to 

a success, mtplingeit, > • ' 

(erne @ad> [Nom.] gctingt, glficft, mif rat|en, J mi8can 7- 

gerdty enter $erfon [Dat.], a e$ liegt mir oh, it is incumbent 

person succeeds, is successful upon me. 

in a tking). ed pa$t mtr, it fits me well, it 

genugen, to suffice. suits me. 

geratlpen, see gelingen. e$ fc&aubert mtr tor, I shudder at 

gereidjen, to turn out, to redound. e£ fdjroinbelt mix (bet)/ my bead 

e$ gefdne^t mir, it happens to me. turns at. 

t* geftye^t mix redji, it serves me (fdmtetfen, to be of [some] taste). 

right e$ fdmtctft mix, I like (a dish, &c). 

e$ gejiemt mtr, it befits, behoves fcfyroanen, see a^ncn. 

me. (feitt), e$ tft mir al$ ob, I feel as 

ed glucf t mtr, I am lucky in a thing, if. 

I succeed, (see admgen.). . e$ ijl mir gut, fdjledjt jju.9) | tor$e, 

e$ graut (graufi) mtr nor, I have I feel well, ill, &c. &c. mir ift 

an aversion to (horror of). fait, warm, I feel cold, warm. 

ti fommt mir $u flatten, &c, it is flfcen and fte^en , (of dresses) to 

of use, of service to me. suit, to fit. 

ei Idjjt mir, (colloquially, of (tfmn) e$ t$ut mir leib, 1 am 

dresses), it becomes me. sorry for. 

t£ Uegt mir baran, it matters to e£ tr)ut mir ml), it pains, grieves 

me, is of consequence to me. me. 

(e$ liegt an, the fault is). e$ fyut mir roo&l, it does me good, 

ed liegt mir fern, it is far from me it gratifies me. . 

(to do &c). trdumen (also personal, and also 

ed mangelt mir an, I want, (I impers. with the Ace.) to dream. 

tto&lt&tttt, to do good, to be bone- & c .), I lose my relish, courage &c. 

fi ° ial to. ^ wrfdjldgt mir IWtdjtS (»iel), It 

gugelroren, to belong to. matters to me nothing, (much); 

it makes no difference. , 

The dative occurs also in the j> r$erge$en, to precede, 

following idioms : roenn bem fo ijt, e * f omm t mir toot, It seems to me, 

if so; roie bem au$ fei, or fet bem i have some notion, 

nun rote u)m rootle, however that c $ fcbn>ebt mir toot, 1 have a vague 

maybe; £eil (fei bir): hail (to id ea . 

you)! likewise ©o&i (bir)l well ^ tt i tn (e* tt)irb mir), mir roirb, 

(for you)! m\)t (mtr)! woe (is i f 6e i t or rat her, I begin to feel; 

me ) * as, roarm, warm, fait, cold, ubel, 

sick, angft unb bange, alarmed, 

Hotel. Besides the above verbs, in great trepidation; mtr roarb 

there are a number of compound (tin ®liicf, ein greunb), there 

Verbal eipresSiOBS governing the fell to my lot, was granted to 

dative, the first component or ad- me (a happiness, a friend), 

verbial portion of which is used roiberfajiren to happen to. 
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like a separable prefix, (see Sec- e$ nnberfte$t mix, it loathes me. 
tion XX, e, and Section XXX, D); ed jiemt mir, it befits, behoves me. 
as, ben £of madden, to pay court, gufatten, to fall to one's lot, share, 
to curry favour with; 3emanben jufltegeit, to flow in abundantly. 
(Dat.) gu $iiife fommen, to sue- jugeljen and jufommen to reach, 
cour, to come to the rescue of some (of letters, news). # 
one; gur Sajl legen, to charge e$ fommt mir §u, it behoves me 
with; gu Seibe Qefjen, to attack; I have a right or duty to. 
gu SWunbe reben, to speak to any jujk^en, to be competent to. 
one's liking; 3*tttanben (Dat.) 
9ftebe jfrljen, to give an answer, ex- 
planation to some one; 3*manben 
(Dat.) jur ©cite jieljen, to assist, 
to support; gu %\)ti\ roerben, to 
fall to one's lot; £rofc bieten and 
£oijn fpredjen, to defy, to scoff at; 
ba$ SBort reben, to advocate; gu* 
roiber tyanbeln, td contravene ; &c. 

The dative, in such expressions, 
partly bears the character of an in- 
direct object, and partly is gov- 
erned by the preposition; as, in, 
gu $iilfe fommen, gu Sctbc gej>en. 

Hote 2. THE DATIVE OF THE PERSON instead of the English 
possessive §r possessive pronoun. By the dative of the person, 
as a secondary object, in German, the relation to the -conscious in- 
dividual of such acts as seem to affect more directly his parts Or 
property, is- more precisely established than in English, where the 
possessive case of the noun, or the possessive pronoun, is used for 
this purpose. Compare, <Sie legt ben flranj ber franfen greunbm auf 
ba$ 93ett (which involves the absolute presence of the sick friend in 
the bed) to, @te legt ben ftrang auf ber franfen greunbin SBett, she 
puts the wreath on the sick friend's bed, (the sick friend being 
possibly absent); $er Mrjt unterfudjte fijm bie SBrufl with, SDer 9frjt 
tmterfu<r)te feine $ruft, the physician examined his chest, (the latter 
possibly referring to a post mortem examination,' the idea of which 
is decidedly excluded by the former). Similarly, (5r lief feinem £ertn 
fort. He ran away from his master. %$) roafd^e mir bte #dnbe. 
I wash my hands. (But figuratively, as in Matth. XXVII, 24, 3$ 
tt>af<r)e meine £dnbe.) ®* 1*6* f l $ &i* $ aaxt f#«eiben. He gets his 
hair cut. ffier $at mir ben.€>to<f jerbrodjen? Who has broken my 
stick? 

Note 3. THE ETHICAL DATIVE. The dative of the first and 
second person is isometimes used to express the morftl interest 
which . the speaker takes in an action, or which he wishes to excite 
in the hearer for an action expressed by a verb otherwise not re- 
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quiring the dative, somewhat similar to the English phrase; Do 
me that nicely! 2Jto(t)e mir ba$ re<f)t $iiofd)! Compare "Numbers, 
XX, 6: Curse me this people". Examples. <3titb mir nitf)t! Don't 
die! (I want yon to live). @ctb mir re$t artig, if)t flinber! Be 
very good, ye children! (I heartily wish you to be so). &afj mil 
"Jteiner allf$ (5i$ getyt! (I am anxious) lest one of yon should go 
on the ice. £>ad roar 3f)nen ein €>pa§ ! I assure you it was capital 
funt 2)a gob e$ (5u<b em <§pefiafci! there was a row, I tell you! 
&a£ [oil 3 (men eir* Jejl roerben! we .will make that a feast, I as- 
sure yon! 

Special attention is directed to the verbs fcitt and 
tterbett in Lists 3 and 4, particularly when used im- 
personally (p. 215, L. 4,); as, mtrtji, I feel, il)m roar, he 
felt; and mtr tt)(r&, I begin to feel; mix ttmr&e or toarb, 
/ began to feel } got, became, these verbs may be con- 
strued with all adjectives expressing sensations; as, 
mtr iji fait, I feel cold; mtr rmrbwarm, I begin to feel 
warm, I am getting warm; and then, the subject of the 
sensation is in the dative. List 5* contains a few ex- 
amples of this kind also. 

5. The dative of the person &c. is required. 

a. By the participles of the verbs, given in the 
above lists, when used as adjectives. 

b. By the superlative of any adjective or adverb 
formed with the particle JU tool as, 2)aS tfi mtr ju 
Jjo$. That is too high for me. 2)a$ battert mir ju lange. 
That takes too much time, (is too long for me). 25u 
fommft mir $u oft. You come too often. 2)et §ut ifl mix 
JU grop ♦ The hat is too large for me. 

c. By the following, adjectives, (among which will 
be found some participles, of verbs otherwise requiring 
the accusative), and by their negatives formed with the 
prefix Utt un, in; as, gelegen convenient, itngdegen in- 
convenient. 

The following list contains a number of adjectives with which 
the dative is used only when they are specially applied to a person, 
and when they are construed in English with the preposition to; as, 
SDie ©adje roar mir argerlidj. The affair was vexing to me. $)a$ 
ifl mir bunfel. That is obscure to me. Such adjectives are chiefly 
given to illustrate a marked tendency of the German language to 
limit an assertion by special reference to the subject who thinks 
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or feels a thing to be vexing, obscure, &c, whilst it may not bo 
absolutely so. The English more commonly say : a That is vexing, 
obscure, ridiculous, 9 * — taking ft? granted that it is so to the 
subject. In order not to extend this long list too much, the author 
has omitted many adjectives of the class here described, particularly 
as the list contains synonymous adjectives, leaving it to the pupil 
to construe them with the dative, in analogy with those given. All 
those adjectives, however, which absolutely govern the dative, or 
such as are in English construed with another preposition (for inst 
for), are given in the list. The pupil must remember that they 
govern the dative, only when used in the sense indicated, and that 

they follow the dative, when they are used as the predicate. 



List 5* 



abgemigt, averse to. 
abtyolb, unfavorable, disinclined, 
abttutmtg, apostate, 
abfpdnfiig, alienated, estranged, 
abrodnbtg, alienated, turned off. 
a$tung*wert$, | estimable . ' 
adjtMtgSttmtbig, J aoMlu * uia - 
dtmltd), resembling, 
(analog, analogous), 
angeboren, innate, inborn, 
angeerbt, hereditary, inherited, 
angeborig, belonging to. 
angelegen, interested in. 
angemefien, adequate, suitable, 
angene^m, agreeable, 
angeftammt, innate, 
angft (unb bange,) greatly alarmed, 
anijdngig, pertaining to. 
anneljmbar, acceptable, 
anfcfyaulid), clear, as if seen, 
an&erroanbt, related, kindred to. 
drgerffd), annoying, 
aitffdfjtg, bearing ill will, 
bange, apprehensive (eerie) 
bebettfltd), critical, doubtful, 
fcefrembenb, (*lid)), strange, odd. 
befreunbet, friendly, 
btfrtebigenb, satisfactory, 
begreifttd), conceivable. 
be^aalicr), comfortable, cosy. 
&e$ulfU$, assisting, 
betotmt known. 



betiebig, any you like. 
beguem, comfortable, convenient 
fcefd)tt)etlid), troublesome, burden- 
some. 
&ettm$ltd% provable, 
bettmfjt, known, 
jid) behmgt, (Dat.) conscious. 
biQig (rccfet), fair, just, 
banfbar, grateful, 
beutlid), distinct, 
bienlid), conducive, beneficial, 
bienjibat, subject, serving, 
buniel, obscure, 
(egat, all the same), 
e^rrourbtg, venerable, 
etgen, proper, peculiar, 
eigenthumltdj, peculiar, 
efel^aft, loathsome, 
empfinblid), vexing, 
(cmtupant, tedious, annoying), 
entbefjtlid), dispensable, 
entfefclid), horrible, 
ttfreulid), gratifying, 
ergeben, devoted, 
ergofclid), diverting, 
crimterlid) (mix), I remember, 
ttfeimtlid), grateful. 
erfldrUdi), conceivable, 
erlaubt, allowed. 
erftd)tltdj, evident. 
erfpriejHidj, salutary, useful, 
enounfcfrfc welcome, opportunely. 
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(fatal, sadly annoying). 

!eil, for sale, 
einb (gram), hostile to. 
fern, far from. 
Rau, faintish. 

forberltd), conducive, expedient. 
li, free. 

temb, strange, foreign. 
fu^lbar, felt by. 
gebeiljlid), beneficial. 
gefityTltd), dangerous, 
gefdflto, pleasing (2Bu$ i{i %fymn 

gefduig? What do yon wish?) 
gegemudrtig (mir ntd)t gegenrodr* 

ttjj, I don't recollect), 
gebafjtg, spiteful, 
geporfam, obedient, 
gelaufig, familiar, 
gelegen, convenient, opportune, 
mir ijt baran gelegen, it matters 

me. 
gemdfj, in conformity with. 

fleme -\^ { common to. 
gememfam, ( 

genetym, agreeable. 

geneigt, favourably inclined. 

genua,, enough. 

geredjt (roerben), to do justice to. 

geftdnbig (fein), to confess. 

gefunb, good for. 

getreu, true to. 

gett>ad)fen, a match for, up to. 

getflifj, secured, certain. 

gen>ogen, affectionate. 

gteitf), equal, quite the same. 

gleidjgilttg (*gultig), indifferent. 

gndbig, merciful. 

gunjlig, favourable. 

jut (id) bm bir), I like, love thee, 

Jettig, sacred. 

jetlfam, salutary. 

jinberltd), impeding. 

jolb, gracious, loving. 

ffor, plain, clear. 

funb, known. 

leidjt, easy (for). 

Heo (mir), I am glad of; dear to. 



migfdUig, displeasing. 

moalid), possible for. 

naditljeiUg, injurious. 

na^e, near. 

naturlid), natural. 

neu, new. 

nufcltd), useful. 

offcn, open. 

offenbar, manifest. 

peinlid), awkward, painful. 

(plauflbcl, plausible). 

rdtljfelfjaft, mysterious, a mystery. 

red)t (mix), agreeable, convenient. 

utter, hard (of work, duty). 

djdMid), injurious, noxious. 

tymeidjetyaft, flattering, gratifying. 

d)mer$li#, painful. 

tfjulbig (fein), to owe. 

d)tt>er, hard, difficult. 

ld)cr, sure, assured to. 

torenb, disturbing, inconvenient. 

treitig (madden), to contest. 

aub (better with gegen) deaf to. 
tljeuer, dear, 
tobtlid), deadly, fatal, 
treu, true, faithful to. 
trofllfd), consoling, 
iibel, sick, ill. 
ubcrlcgen, superior to. 
ubctrafdjenb, surprising, 
ubrig, left, remaining, 
unbenommen, unforbidden, open 

to. 
unerfcfclid), irreparable, 
unerroartet, unexpected, 
untertydntg, subject to (a sover- 
eign), 
unpergejjlid), never to be forgotten 

by. 
unperloren, not lost to. 
unoenne^rt, unforbidden. 
Derantroortltd), responsible to. 
wrbunben, obliged to. 
oerberblid), ruinous to. 
nerbriefjlid), vexing, annoying, 
toergonnt, granted, allowed, 
ttergaft, hateful, hated. 
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»trfd)loffen, shut, closed, against, roofcl (mir ift — ), I feel well, easy. 

uerftanbt, related to, akin to. . jugdngltdj, accessible. 

»ortf)etlf)aft, advantageous. SUge^orig, belonging to. 

mxtty, dear to, of value. gugetfjan, attached, devoted to. 

mefentltd), essential to. jujttinbia, due to. 

tt>idjtig, (weighty) important. jutrdglio}, beneficial, conducive to 

millfommen, welcome. health. 

6. The DATIVE DT ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS. 

The dative is required by the prepositions given p. 
43, 2* and by those governing both the dative and 
accusative (p. 45> 4* under the circumstances stated 
there. 



Exebcise XXIX. 
On Section XVIII. 

©in @tttyfe$lttttg&fcieft A letter of introduction. 

The Lists referred to are those of verbs etc. governing the 

dative. 



Seipftig, ben SOfien 3uli 1870. 

#o$flee$rter #enr ©etyeimratlj 1 ! 

SWefn Stater t>at tntr aufgettagen* 3$nen ju fdjreiben. 
<£S t^ut tfcm fef)t Uib (List 4.) bap e* tym mc|>t m&flli$ $ 

1 liter ally: highly honoured M r . Privy-councilor; In Engksh, 
Dear Sir. (See Appendix to the Author's "New Conversatio- 
nal Exercises." "German Life and Manners,") *to commission, 
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(List 5.) ft$ 3£tten felbjl gu entyfel)Ien 8 , fnbem 4 il)m bet Un* 
fall 6 begegnet iji (List 4.) bap cm gteunb tym auf bet 
3agb 6 ben Sltm (xvi List 6) fcetwrnnbete 7 (p. 216 Notes). 
2)te @a$e 8 tt>at tljm fefyt ungetegen (p. 217, c.) c3 gefyt 
i|m iebo<$* jefct beffet (List 4). 2Ba$ tfym nun am £etjen 10 
Itegt (p. 216, Note 2.), tji, 3!)nen tn bem llebetbtmget 11 , bem 
Dr. Sffialtfyet, (p. 195, Apposition.) einen gteunb ju empfetylen 
(st.) bem e$ batauf 12 anfommt (List 4.) etntgen ©elefyrten 
ifytet ©tabt $>etfonlt<$> 13 befannt ju nretben (List 5.) unb 
etntgen ©efc&aften 14 nacfyjuge^en (List 80 bet benen <Ste, 
$ocbgeel)ttet £ett @el)eimtat$, ifym gutujft bel)ulflt$ fein 
n>oflen. 3$ batf 15 3bnen ni$t fagen (List 1.) nne fe!)t 
mem SSatet 3fynen fut Silled banfen ttntb, tt>otin 16 6te 
feinem gteunbe beiftefyen (List 2.) ffinnen unb n>ie getn 17 
et 36nen bet iebet.@elegenl)eti 18 nnebet btenen tt>itb. 3$ 
I)abe 3^nen nod) ntttjutljetlen (List 1.) bafj meinem altejien 
33tubet bie @{)te 19 jut^etl getootben ift (List 4.) bet Saifet* 
Ii$en ©efanbtfcfcaft 20 am §ofe ju ©t. 3ame$ betgegeben 21 
ju tt>etben. S3 n>at t$ra gelungen (List 4.) ftdfo frailer 22 
ba$ SSetttauen 23 fetnet SrceHenj be$ ©efanbten ju etroct* 
ben, bet tym rooljhmfl (List 3.) unb ifyin bet btefet ©elegen- 
$eit ben SSonug 24 gegeben tyat. ©efiatten @te mtt raid) 
in gtofejiet $o4>a$tung 26 ju nennen (sectxxii.) 3tyten 

« 

gans ge^ctfamften 

Jpetmann 9K. 

*to pay his respects to you himself, 4 as, 5 accident, 6 whilst hunting, 
7 to wound, 8 the affair, 'however, 10 atn £etjen lieaen ; to have a heart 
List 4., "the bearer, 12 for the compounds with bet and their use 
see p. 93, c. and p. 94.; ls personally, "business-matters, "btirfeit 
to need, "see p. 109, 4; 114, Note 2, 17 how gladly, 18 opportunity, 
"honour, ^Embassy, 21 to attach, "formerly, "confidence , 24 pre- 
ference, 25 high esteem, 26 obedient. 
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Exercise XXX. 
SDttttf flit (StttyfellUttgett. Thanks for Introductions. 

©ertrn, bm lOten flufluji 1871. 

®ee§rier £err ^rofeffor! 

(Srlauben 6te mfr 3|)nen auf$ SBarmjle 1 fur irie 
Sutyfeljlungen an 3^re tyteftgen greunbe ju banfen. Sie 
ftnb mtr berettd* fe&r nufeltcb (List 5.) unb befonberS 3 bte* 
(ientge) an ben ®el)eimratj) 2B. iji mix fo angenetym (List 
5) al$ tt>i$tig (List 5.) SReme Sefurcfctungen (Xix, 1.), 
bap e$ mtr fcfwer faflen (List 4.) tt>erbe 4 etn Snterejfe fur 
metn SSortyaben 6 ju ewecfen* jeigten ft$ r aid unbegrun* 
bet 8 . (56 gludte mtr (List 4.) balb bte re$ten 8eute 9 ju 
flnben unb man Ijat mtr 2lHe$ leicfct (List 5.) geraaefct. (S3 
war mtr fyoc&flt erfreultc& (List 5.) bap mefyreren (p. 84, 10.) 
ber Jperren metne Slrbetten 10 fcfjon befannt (List 5.) waren, 
unb bap man bem gremben fo ttttltg riett) (List 2.) unb 
tyalf (List 2.). 34 ^alte e$ fur (p. 224, Note 3. a.) mogltcfc, 11 
bap iti) nut ber §ulfe 12 bed ®e$etmratfy$, ber fur ben erfien 
SWannin feinem gacfje 13 gilt ( P . 224,Note3. a.) unb beffen Statue 14 
i$ unbebingt J6 folge (List 2.), in Surjem 16 metnen 3wccf ,r 
erretefcen 18 foerbe. Qx ift mtr augenfcf>etnlt$ 19 gewogen 
(List s.). 3$ werbe e$ immer aid bad gropte ©lucf be* 
trad? ten (p. 224, Note 3, b.) biefem 2Ranne empfotylen (st.) 
worben ju fetn (Pass, v.) unb @te werben mtr glauben 
(List 2.) bap Sfynen ftet$ 20 bafur (p. 69, 1 and p. 70) banf» 
bar (List 5.) fein tt>irb. 

3^r tyoc&ac&tungS&ott ergebener* 1 

«• 2Balt§er. 

Vivarm, p. 125, B. 3, 2 already, 'especially, ^ould, Undertaking, 
e to awaken, 7 ftd) jeigen, to appear, 8 unfounded, 9 the right people, 
10 f. labour, work; "possible, l2 aid, "department, 14 m. advice, Un- 
conditionally, "shortly, "object, aim, 18 to attain, "obviously, *°«vcr, 
always, "most respectfully. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE (OBJECTIVE). 

The Accusative; as the object of the verb, agrees 
in general with the objective in English; as, 3$ lobe 
ifrtt* I praise him. SBttt fu^fft &u? Whom seekest 
thou? ©icb mix fcett 8lrm. Give my your arm. 

If the transitive verb is used in the passive voice, 
the accusative becomes the nominative of the sentence; 
as, @$ tyirb Don mir fldobt. He is praised by me; and, 
in this respect, the difference between the German ac- 
cusative and the English objective is important, as the 
objective, if expressed by a dative in German, cannot 
be changed into a nominative when the sentence is 
construed in the passive voice; for inst. 3Ran bet 
mil on — , They offered me — . fWfr (not {$) tomtit 
angeboten. I (to me) was offered. (See pp. 209 b } 
210, 2.) 

The English objective is often rendered by a 
genitive, and, still more frequently, by a dative in 
German, and the rules on these cases (See pp. 202 
C, and 207 — 216, Note 2, 3), contain complete informa- 
tion with regard to the points of difference. 

Hote 1. £e$teit to teach has both its objects in the accusa- 
tive ; as, gt&te mid) biefed Sieb ! Teach me this song I but here, as 
well as in the case of $et0ett to bid, and laffett to let, to allow, 
the second object is in fact the object of a verb understood, go- 
verned by le^ren, $eifjen or laffett; vis. fieljre mid) Teach me biefe* 
fiieb (ftngen) (how to sing) this song. (£r fyit$ mid) e$ bringcn, He 
bade me bring it. fiajj mid) allow me e£ tf)Mt (to do it). Let me 
do it. (St tefyrt ifjn bie beutfdje €prad)e (fpredjen, berfle^en &c.) He 

teaches him (to talk, to understand) the German language. £ebien 
is used neither passively nor reflectively in German. 

Stytcdjctt (to speak), when used in the sense of to see, is 
used with the simple accusative ; as, 2BoHen ©ie meinen Setter fpredjen ? 
Do you wish to see my father? — In phrases like btttcrc &c. Ifytdnen 
meinen, to weep bitter &c. tears; ben 6d?laf bed ©eredjten [deafen, 
to sleep the sleep of the just, in which the subjective verb is used 
objectively, the languages agree. 

lots 2. With the verbs Jeifen, nennett, to call, taufett, to 

christen, and fdjeltett, fftllttpfctt, to call abusively, the second ac- 
cusative bears rather the character of an apposition; as, (£t nannte 
if)H feimtt ftretmb. He called him his friend. 
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Hot6 3. On the construction of the verbs, expressing appoint- 
ing, choosing making &c. which require two objectives in English, 
see p. 193, 8. 

Verbs of declaring and considering, when used with two ob- 
jects, are construed as follows. 

a. The second object is introduced by the preposition fit, 
after etfldtflt to declare, Ipaltflt to consider, to think, attfepttt 
to .take to be, tubmen to, take as, etf ettlten to own, audgefcen to 
give out, pass off; as, ©ie etf Icttten i§n fttt einen ^rop&eten. They 
declared him a prophet. (5r gab fid) fttt einen $ropljeten att£. We 
gave himself out for a prophet. 3$ jjaltc ifyn fur einen SRann ton 
©nmbftifcen. / consider him a man of principles, 6t nttf»tt t$n 
fttt einen fteulina,, (£r fafc i&n fttt einen Renting tit. ife /«©* Aim 
for a novice, thought him a novice. Similarly : dr gilt fttt tintn 
(Selcjjrten. He is considered a scholar. 

b. The second object is introduced by the conjunction ftlg; 
after a$tett to regard, esteem, Cttfefcett to look upon, : &etta$tett 
to consider, batffetten, to represent, etnfttljten and botftetten to 
introduce, entyfeljien to recommend &c; as, 3d) a<$te ifm ; al£ einen 
roafjrbeitSliebenben SWenfdjen. / esteem him as a truth-loving person. 
6ie ftebt ftc al$ €>d)tt)ejtet an. She looks upon them as sisters. 6r 

bettacftere unbftettte e$ att* einen 3ufatt bar. He considered mid 
represented it as an accident. (£r fttytte ityn ft[£ feinen ©c&roaget 
ettt. He introduced him as his brother-in-law. €t empfftflt ben SDtomt 
al£ einen erfatyrenen Stirrer. He recommended the man as an ex- 
perienced guide. — With the verbs mentioned under b, the second 
accusative bears the character of an apposition, and, hence, both 
accusatives appear as nominatives, if the sentence is construed in 
the passive voice. 

(Jiir is used with the verbs given under a, and al$ with those 
uncfor b, even when they refer to an adjective instead of a second 
object; as, 3$ l)ielt e$ fin: unpaffenb. I thought it unbecoming. 36 
bettadjte e$ aii rttcfyt bcr Dtebe roertj). I consider it not worth men- 
tioning). 

lote 4. The REFLECTIVE PRONOUN in generally in the accu- 
sative. (See, however, p. 66, p. 210 c. and Section XXVI, Reflec- 
tive verbs 1.). 

Note 5. By the IMPERSONAL FORM of the verb, a sensation 
experienced by the subject is represented as acting npon the SUb* 
Ject, which, consequently, generally stands in the accusative; as, 
attid) tyungcrt for (S$ &ungert mid). I ^ hungry; (hunger acts npon 
me, troubles me). 2ttid) burftet for <£$ burflet mid). I am thirsty. 
3Rid) bunft. Me thinks. In p. 213 List 4, the impersonal verbs are given 
which are construed with the dative of the person. (See, also Sec- 
tion XXVII, Impersonal form). 
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2* The accusative is used in connexion with ad- 
jectives or adverbial expressions denoting measure, 
weight, age, or value; as, etnen guf, einen %oU (ang, 
one foot, one inch long; etnen unb etnen Ijalben Sentner 
an @ett>t$t, one and a half cwt. in weight ; etnen 3J?o* 
nat alt, a month old; etnen Scaler ftettlj, worth a dollar; 
btet unb etnen fyalbm <56)iitt in ber SBrette, three paces 
and a half in breadth. 

Of, in phrases like at a distance of, height of, is rendered by 
toOtt with the Dative; as, in ber (Sntfecnung OOtt einer Wltiit, at d 
distance of a mite. — 

After ftettett and foftett to cost, flteffett to measure and toiegett 
to weigh, the object is in the £GGOSatiV6 ; as, (Sin $fotf t»0U biefem 

2Jtoterial, ber einen unb einen tyalben 3u§ mifSt, unb etnen Ijaiben tecnt* 
ner ttnegt, fojfet einen @ulben. A block of this material, measuring 
one foot and a half, and weighing half a cwt., costs one florin. 

3+ In connexion with the adverb gtttttg, enough 
and similar adverbial expressions referring to quantity, 
transitive verbs like beftfcen, faufen, which otherwise 
require the accusative, take their object in the genitive; 
as, 3d} beftfce genug folder 2)tnge, I have got enough 
of such things; or relatively, 2(n ber See ftnben @ie 
fcetett fo Dtel ©te mogem On the shore you find as many 
of them as you like*. 

4* TIME DEFINITE when and during is expressed 
by the accusative; as, biefen SRonat, this month; ben 
brttten Suit, the third of July. @r gtng jenen SWorgen 
tt>eg unb fommf biefen Slbenb tmeber. He went away 
that morning, and is to come back to-night. (Sx fptelt 
ben ganjen £ag, he plays all day. (Compare however 
p. 54, 20* 

Dates are frequently introduced by the preposition 
att contracted with the dative of the article; as, ant 
jweiten SKat, on the second of May. Also an jenem 
Sjftoxgen, on that morning, &c. This form, however, 
seems to be used narratively rather than in fixing the 
date.. (Comp, p, 54, a — r/). 



w 
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Section XIX. 
ON THE USE OF THE NUMBERS. 

1* Certain abstract nouns denoting dispositions 
of the mind, &c, have in Gertiian no plural as such; 
Surest, for instance, fear, dread, awe,' SSettatl), treachery, 
treason, SSettug, deceit. They are, however, frequently 
identified with acts proceeding from such dispositions ; 
and since such acts may be repeated; as in English, 
fears, apprehensions, treacheries, it is necessary to ex- 
press them in the plural, and such plurals then are 
derived from other nouns, expressing exactly the single 
act ; as, bte S3efut$tung the apprehension, bte Siertdtfyetei 
the treachery, fcic SSetrugeret fraud; — plurals: 33efurd[)« 
tmtgeit apprehensions, fears, SJettdtfyereten, treacheries, 
93etrugeteten frauds. Likewise, bet Qant the quarrel, 
3dnfeteten quarrels; bet ©tteit the dispute, altercation, 
plural, bte ©itetttgfeiten ; bet SBaljn illusion, but illusions 
bte £duf$unaen, from bte £auf$uttg illusion; bat £ob 
the praise, 8obe$etJ)ebungen praises; thanks bet 3)anf, 
pi., £)anffagungen expressions of gratitude; ©a)ulb guilt, 
SSetfcfyulbtgungen trespasses. 

Others like 9Sorit(f)t precaution, @t$tt$ett safety, 
security, form the plural by compounds with SRaftegeltt 
measures, as, $otfta)i$mafhegeln, ©td)etl)ett$utajjregeln. 

3ottt, wrath, anger, Sletget fret, chagrin, ©$terf, 
fright, ZaM blame, take for the plural ttuebetljoltet 
Sletget repeated anger, nriebedjoltet ©efcteef frights, roiebet* 
goiter Sabel censures. 2)te ©cfyretfen is the plural of 
4>er ©(firedtn the terror. 

2+ The following peculiarities may be noticed. 

a. The noun tie @a$t thing, is in the singular 
always used in. a moral sense and has the force of the 
cause, the affair^ the case,- as, bte ©a$e tft fefyt unangeneftm, 
The thing, the affair is very unpleasant; whilst bad 
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SDtltg the thing, is generally used to denote a material 
object; as, ©ef)m <Sie jened 2)ing bort? Xto yoi* see 
that thing yonder? These two nouns, however, inter- 
change their plurals in such a manner, that &a<fytn 
means material objects, whilst 2)tnae refers to moral 
things, affairs; as, Stte^men ©ic biefe 6a<$en tyiet roeg. 
Take away these things here. 2Bo ftnb mctnc €ad)en? 
' Where are my things, (luggage &c.)? — SBet fantt 
$eute fagen, une bte 2)inge in @uropa unb 2Imer(fa ft<$ 
geftalten werben? Who can tell to-day what shape 
things in Europe and America may assume? 3Jtif$en 
<£ic \ity nidjt in 2)tnge, lit 6ie 9?id)t$ angeljen! Dont 
meddle with things which dont concern you! (See 
the colloquial form (Dinger p. 184 List). 

b. Compounds of SWatUt; as, Saufmamt merchant, 
Sanbmann peasant^ form their plural in Seute {people) 
when a class is to be denoted ; as, ffaufleute merchants, 
Sianbleute peasants. (Sfyemann pi, (Sfyemanner, husbands; 
but @t)eleu(e married people). Sltetn parents, has no 
singular like Me parent in English. 

c JDaS SoU *Ae people, forms the plural SJolfet 
when it means a nation; as, bte 936Ifer (Suropad, Me 
nations of Europe. SSolf also means Me people, popu- 
lations (of a city), especially when assembled in mas- 
ses, but it becomes a contemptuous term, when applied 
to the inhabitants of a house, or to any small gathering. 
For such bie £ettte must be used; as, bie Seute in bit* 
fern Jpaufe, the people in (ids house; bie Seute fagen, 
people say. 

if. Collectives in the singular; as, ba$ SSoIf the 
people, bte gamilte Me family, bet 2lu$|$uf} Me co/»- 
mittee 7 bet 9tatty Me council., cannot take the verb or 
the possessive pronoun in the plural; as, biefeS SBolf 
liebt feme Jtomgin. This people love their queen; (not, 
biefe* 95olf lieben tyre tfonigin). 2)ie garatlte iji aeweijt 
The family are from home* 

e. For nouns used in the .plural only, see below 

15* 
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4, and for English plurals used as singulars in Ger- 
man, see 5+ p. 230 — . 

3* a. Terms used in measuring, weighing, counting 
&c. when stating an actual amount, remain unaltered in 
the plural if they are of the masculine or neuter gen- 
der; (nor do they take the possessive of the name of 
the material, article &c, as expressed by of in Eng- 
lish); as, 

2)rci&tQ gufj lm.), fedtf 3oU (m.) (30' 6") $o$ thirty feet and 
six inches nigh; $rei9Wa§ (n.)Wlil&), six quarts of milk; fcd)S $funb 
(n.)> t)icr Sott) (n.) 3 u # er > 8 * x pounds, two ounces of sugar; brei 
$ciar (n.) <8trumpfe, three pairs of stockings ; brci $u£enb (n.) Setter, 
three dozen of plates; gtt)ei ©djocf (n.) brci 2Jtanbel (n.) (Sier, two 
times sixty and three times fifteen eggs ; brci 9fae$ (n.), neunje^n 93ud) 
(n.) jtt>ait$ig ©OQClt (m.) $apier, three reams, nineteen quires and 
twenty sheets of paper; 6000 SJJtomt (m.) gu§»olf unb 1500 ffieiteret, 
6000 infantry and 1500 cavalry; mit enter SDtonnfdjaft oon 16 2)tonn, 
with a (ship's) crew of 16 hands; ncun <Stucf (n.) 2Mb, nine heads 
of game. Observe: brei ©Itifet 2Bein, three glasses of wine. 

b. All feminine terms of this kind, however, form 
the usual plural in CtU These can be readily distinguis- 
hed, as they alone end in t, except &te Safi a burden 
of two tons, PI. Safien, and 6tc 3Katf the mark (silver), 
PL unchanged, 50 Wlaxt 50 marks (5?lafter fathom, is 
sometimes neuter; but mostly feminine; PL &(aftern). 

Examples: jtt)ei beutfdje SWeilen, two German miles, nearly 4f 
English miles each); fimf^n <$0en Seimpanb, fifteen ells or 10 yards 
of linen; fed)$ Unjen, six ounces; jtoei 2>rad)men, two drachms; gn>ei 
. JJafdjen 23ein, two bottles of wine ; jnxi Saffen flaffee, two cups of 
coffee; Diet Sonnen unb brei flannen 93ier, four barrels and three 
quarts of beer. 

Note, After a fraction, the numerator of which is em, cine 

one, and which in German is made to precede the term 'of weight, 
measure &c. the latter is always nsed in the singular; as, brei unb 
eine fjalbe (Me, three ells and a half; fed)d unb eine mertel IWeile. 
Six miles and a quarter. (See p*. 138). 

c. The names of coins are treated like the above 
terms; as, fedjjetyn SRarf, adjt @<#tUmg f)amburg(fct), 
sixteen mark, eight Shillings hamb. (=* £ 1 SterL); 
8U)6lf iDublonen, twelve doubloons; ^|ret#tg 3*$wncn, 
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30 sequins ; — of ber pfennig (-jV penny) , the plural 
is commonly *Pfenntge. 

d. All the terms given in this paragraph are used 
in -the plural if no definite amount is stated; as, 88it 
tterfaufen e$ nut in ganjcn $|3funben (pfunbweife). We 
sell it only in whole pounds* 3$ Ijabe fie ju 2)ufcen* 
ben gefefyeu (5)u$enbtt>rtfe). I have seen them in dozens* 
SWit em paax. Zfyakxn fann man ntd)t t>iel ma^en. 
With a few thalers one can t do much. 

c. The terms of time, 3>afyrt)unbert century , 3al)t 
year, SDionat month, 2Bod?e week, Jag day, ©tunbe 
hour, SDiinute minute, (Secunbe second, form the ordinary 
plurals after a number preceding them, except after 
fractions, the numerator of which is em, eine one, which 
are made to precede the term; as, bret unb etn l)albe$ 
3«l)r, three years and a half; funf unb einen Ijalben 
SRonat, five months and a half; jroet unb eine SKterteU 
fhmbe, two hours and a quarter. (See p. 138, Notes 
1, 2, 3, 4.) 

4. Nouns used in the plural only, are less nume- 
rous than in English. The pupil may notice the fol- 
lowing which have the Verb in the plural, except oc- 
casionally the church -feasts. Dftern easter, *$fhtg* 
ften penticost, and 2BetJ)n4(j)ten Christmas, consist 
each of two days observed by the Christian chur- 
ches, and hence are plurals. In Compounds, they • 
are singulars; as, ber Djiertag the easterday f bet 
SPftngftmorgen the morning of penticost, ber SBetf)* 
naefctSabenb Christmas-eve. These and other church- 
feasts are called geiertage; as, ber erfte unb jtvettc 
SJeiertag, the first and second day of the (church-) feast; 
whilst days of festive occasions are §efitage ; and gerien 
means holidays, vacations (of the schools, courts &c.)- 
A single day of the latter kind is called ein freter %%, 
or em ©pteltag, a playday. 

Farther, bte gafien Lent, and the following: bte 2lf* 
pen, 3Iube3, 2tycnninen, Slrbennen, Sorbifleren, &arpaten, 
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fyyxtn&tn, Se&ennen, ©ubeten and 95ogefen. The singu- 
lar bte 21 (p occurs with adjectives; as, bte rau$e Slip, 
bie frdnfif^e 8l(p, bte fd)rodbifd[)e Slip for minor ranges, 
and also means an alpine meadow , pasture. Stfcf* 
f^iaften letters, papers, ©erdt^fc^aften utensils, (Slterrt 
parents, ©efdjttttfiet the children of a family, brothers 
and sisters, ©ebtuber brothers joined in business, Sin* 
Fthtfte income, revenue, ©efdlk duties, rates, Soften ex- 
pense, and Unf often expenses, (one item of expense 
etne SluSgabe), ©ebutyren and ©porteln fees of office, 
fees of court, ©liebmafjen limbs, Saren lares, Seute (some) 
people, SRanen manes, SKafem or 9{6t^e!n measles, 3flo(fen 
wheys, $enaten penates, SRanU and Umtrtebe cabal, machi- 
nation, drummer ruins, Stitlauftt junctures, jftfegdldufte 
Warlike times, Zx&bex and Sreftam husks. 

5* From the above complete list of plurals, the 
pupil will perceive that a great many nouns used only 
as plurals in English must be used as singulars in Ger- 
man, or both in the singular and plural. Of the for- 
mer kind are for inst. all the names of sciences ending 
in ics, such as mathematics bte ©rofenlefjre or 3Batfye= 
tnattf, metaphysics bte 9Metap§ty jtf , politics bte $Po!itif; 
and of the latter kind are many names of implements 
&c, consisting of two equal parts joined together, and 
hence generally used with a pair of> in English ; as, 
spectacles bte ©rifle, PL He SBriflen several pairs of 
spectacles ; nippers Me iftteifjange , scissors bte @d)eere, 
compasses bet QhM, breeches bte §ofe, the colours bte 
ftafyne, &c. 
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Section XX. 
THE VERB*. 

CONJUGATION. — A. UNIVERSAL FORMS. 
(These are the forms which are the same in all verbs). 

a. The infinitive terminates in ett, and the root, 
or better the stem is found by dropping this suffix; 
as, Ictnen to learn, stem letlU To the stem the inflec- 
tional terminations (see p. 236, B.) are added. 

The infinitives in eln (often diminutive), and em (frequentative) 
[see p. 38, e.] are contractions of elett, eren, and only n is to be 
dropped in order to find the portion of the verb to which the in- 
flectional terminations must be added; as, Iddjeln to smile, for 
Idcfcelen; mimmcm to whimper, for roimmeren; 2 d pers. Sing. Pres. 
Ind. IddjeUjt, tmmmcr*fi. When only e is to be added to verbs in 

eln and erit, the e preceding the l or r is dropped; as, fiddle, 
roimmre. 

There arc derivatives in tdjetl, tgttt etc. ; as, beredjtigen to en- 
title, and verbs of foreign origin in x'ttti (fetett) (p. 39.); as, 
muftciren to make music. To these, the inflectional termination is 
added after dropping the ett of the infinitive; as, beud)ttg*jt 

mujkttsji 

When the Infinitive is used as ft nOHH it is of the neuter 
Gender and takes only $ in the Gen J AS, ba8 €>ingen, singing, 
Gen. M €>ingen$. Also stems are used and declined as nouns, see 
p. 158, 5. 

b. The present participle is formed by adding b 
to the infinitive; as, Iernent) learning. 

The present Participle is used and declined as an Adj., the 
forms of which it retains also when used as a noun. 

e. The past participle (see S. XXI) takes the 
prefix gej as, gclernt learned^ unless the infinitive has 

•In treating of the verb, the author has deliberately set aside 
as confusing and not practical all theories not strictly bearing on 
the relation of the forms of the English verb to those of the German. 
The arrangement of the tenses, &c., and the rules with regard to 
their use, &c., whilst exhausting the subject, are therefore given in 
as close analogy to the English arrangement, as is compatible with 
their peculiarities. 
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already one of the unaccented inseparable prefixes bt t 

tmp, art, et, ge, t>tt, jet, fmrtet and toubet, or is used 

inseparably with one of the doubtful prefixes burd), 
uber, urn, unter, t>otl and wicker. See Note 2, below, 
as, erletnen to acquire by learning ; past part, etternt 
acquired; fcerlernen to unlearn, to forget, past part, 
fcetlernt forgotten. Hence gc is not always the sign of 
the Past Part. 

Verbs of foreign origin in ttcn and ieten likewise form the 
past participle without ge; as, mufki'ren to make music, p. part. 
mufict'rt; regie'ren to govern, p. part, regie'rt; fpagie'rcn to promenade t 
p. part, fpajte'rt. 

d. In verbs with separable prefixes, the ge is 
placed between these and the verb; as, audlernen to 
serve one's apprenticeship, p. p. auS'gelernt} bajulemen 
to learn in addition, p. p. baju'gelernt. 

e. If the infinitive of the verb is used with XXL 
to, this particle must likewise be placed between the 
separable prefix and the verb; as, aud'Jttlernen to 
finish learning, baju'jttlernen to learn in addition. 

Separable compound verbs and combinations of 
verbs, the adverbial portion of which can be detached 
and placed at the end of the clause, are treated like 
verbs with separable prefixes; as, tfyetlnel)men ? to take 
part. 3$ neljme an bem SBerfe $l)etl, n>ie i$ lange 
fearan S^eil genommen Jjabe unb immer Xf)etl gu neljmen 
tt>itnf($e. 1 take part in the work, as I have long 
taken part in it and as I always wish to do. 3** 
Stanbe bringen, to accomplish. <5te b racfcten bad fc&njie* 
rtgc SOBerf gltitflicfc JU © t a n b e. They successfully ac- 
complished the difficult task. 6ie fatten bad SBecf glucf* 
It<$ jU Stanbe aebraefct. They had successfully accom- 
plished the task. 9Ran ^offt tia$ SEBerf glucfitcfc gu Stanbe 
JU bringen. They hope to accomplish the task success- 
fully. 

Such separable combinations often have a mean- 
ing vastly different from that which would result from 
a literal translation of the combining portions severally; 
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as, gu ©tanbe bringen, not to bring to a stand, but to 
accomplish, and their signification must be carefully 
ascertained from the dictionary, in which it is generally 
given with either of the portions, (either with ©tan I) 

or with btingen, &a). 

DETAILS REGARDING THE PREFIXES. 
(See Section IV, p. 37.) 

1. (For the position Of the separable prefixes, see Section 
XXX, D.) Besides the prepositions given p. 64, E, where the state- 
ment regarding the use of $et and Jin is of particular importance, 
the following adverbial particles are used as separable prefixes: — 
ah off, (disconnexion); ba there, (2)afein existence); bat, (offer, 
display); tin (preposition in) in, into; etnpor up, upward; fott away, 
(also expressing continuation); $et hither; (in thither, (passing 
away); nitbtt down; oh only in the verbs obltegen to apply one's 
self, obfdjweben to be pending, objtegen to triumph, obrwtlten to pre- 
vail, and in the past participle obgebad)t above-mentioned; ft eg away; 
toifbet again, (repetition, return); JUtUtf back; gufatttmttt together. 
SUtf »P> (opening), and jtt (closing). ' 

2. WORDS USED BOTH AS SEPARABLE AND INSEPARABLE 

PREFIXES are the following: btttdj through, ubft over, across, 
Uttt around, over again, down, UtittX under, down, fcott fuU and 
toicbtt again, back. The particulars with regard to these most 
be studied in p. 30, C. When these are used figuratively and 

hence inseparably and unaccented, the verb does not take the 

prefix gf in the past part, and when the particle £tt is required, it 
is placed before the compound infinitive ; as, ubertre'ten to transgress, 
to trespass, p. part, nbettrc'ten trespassed, inf. JU ubertre'ten to tres- 
pass. But when they are used in a literal sense, and hence se- 
parably and then accented, the prefix at, as well as the particle 

ju are placed between the prefix and the verb; as, it'bertreten to 
tread or go over, p. part, fl'bergetreten, inf. (with ju) it'btr&tttreten. 
(The author has observed that, as in the above example, the trans- 
lation by words of Latin origin, as, transgress, is common with the 
inseparable forms having a figurative meaning, whilst those verbs 
in which the prefix is separable with a more literal or primitive 
meaning are generally rendered by Saxon words; as, to tread or 
go over; compare untcrljal'ten to maintain, to support, with un'ter* 
fatten to hold under). 

s. (See p. 28, A). One unaccented inseparable prefix can 

never be combined with another. Yet an unaccented inseparable 
prefix is frequently met with before or after an accented prefix; 
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as, I. before the accented prefix: beant'roorten (beeanfftorten) to 
reply, uberant'toorten to deliver up, Derant'worten to answer, befur'roorten 
to support a request, be&or'tnorten to premise, beun'ru^iaen to trouble, 
tterun'eimgen to separate, to disagree, to fall out, beut't$eilen to criticise, 
nerui'tfjeilen to condemn, btnadVtyetligen to injure, bewr/tyeiUn or 
ubetuor't&eUm to defraud; or 2. after the accented prefix: Ctn'befefjlen 
(an>befetylen) to enjoin, gn'empfe^len to recommend, an'erfemten to 
acknowledge, annertrauen to entrust, aufberoaljren to preserve, mit« 
empfinben to sympathize, audermd$teit to select, ange^oren to belong 
to, eingejleljen to confess, jugejk^en to grant, mijjnerjkfjen to misap- 
prehend, tt>ieben>ergelten to retaliate. 

Only in verbs of the latter kind the Separable accented prefix 

can be detached ; as, <$r befall ben Sruppen ©djroeigen an, He enjoined 

tilence upon the troops; 3$ 0*ft€$t 3&nen bad |U, / grant that to 
you; — and the particle $u of the infinitive is inserted after the 

separable prefix; as, (5$ tnurbe not&ig, e$ flrenger anjubefeblen. It 

became necessary to enjoin more strictly. @r tteigert fid) €$ mtr 
$U)ugcfieben. He refuses to grant it to me. 

The PAST PARTICIPLE of neither kind is formed with g(; as, 
beantroorten p. part, beontmortet; t>erune$ren, p. part nerune$rt; or, 
mi6wfie£en, mi|t>erflanben f augefie^en, jugeftonben. 

4.. The following few verbs, with accented inseparable pre- 
fixes, take the prefix at in the past participle: — * antroorttn to 
reply, geantroortet replied; urtyeilen to judge, geurtyeitt judged; 
mi§ad)ten to despise, migbittiaen to disapprove, migbraucben to abuse, 
mtfbeuten to misinterpret, mipbcmbeln to maltreat, migtrauen to dis- 
trust; — as, gemifjbtfltgt disapproved, gemtfbraudjt, abused, &c. In the 
past participle of mifatten to degenerate, the ge is placed after the 
prefix* All other verbs with the prefix mif form the past participle 
Without ge. 

5. The following inseparable compound verbs, which have 

the accent on the first component, form the past participle by pre- 
fixing ge; as, ^anbljaben, to- handle; geljanbbabt, handled. The 
particle }U in the infinitive precedes the whole Compound; as, JU 
ftubftucfen, to breakfast. These verbs being Derivatives, follow the 
Weak conjugation; as, roidfa^ren, hriflfafcrte, gemiUfa^rt (See 
Section XXI.) 

*wt»»ft V n I t0 lead an adventu- i«»AV**iu* I t0 °* en™*}!*** to be 
abcntcuetn ; | r0U8 life iangtneilen, | tedioll8 

argmobnen, to suspect. liebaugeln, to look fondly on. 

fmbflucfttt, to breakfast. liebtofcn, to caress, 

banbfjaben, to handle. htjtoxmbeltt, to walk for pleasure, 

tofmeiffem, to act the tutor. nadjttoonbeln, to -walk in the sleep. 

netyolen, to keelhaul. branbmarfen, to stigmatize. 
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bronbfdHtyen, to extort contribu- ftytfotetjknt, to teach a school, 

tions. toallfa^rten, to go on a pilgrimage. 

botttnetfdjen, to act a* interpreter, foegelagem, to waylay. 

rabebretyn, to murdor a language, fteidfagen, to prophesy. 

latljfcfylagert, to deliberate. ttetteiferrt, to emulate. 

red)tfertigen, to justify. ttullfa£rett, to comply with. 

f$riftfieUem, to write for publica- 
tion. 

6. As to the force of the inseparable prefixes, which are 

originally prepositions, the following may be observed: — 

a. be, (bet) much like the English be- indicates the directing of 
an activity upon? or the extending of an influence or condition all 
•Ver, and therefore makes the verb transitive, generally with the 
object in the accusative ; as, befd)tefeen to bombard, belddpit to laugh 
at, bemunbern to wonder at, to admire, belagetn to beleaguer, bedng» 
jhfjen to put to anxiety, beftydmen to put to shame. 

b. tut f generally like the English e (ex), indicates a passing 
forth from Within, or taking ont Of, consequently, making inde- 
pendent, disconnecting; «s, entfdjulbigen to excuse (from bie ©d)ulb 
guilt), entfatten to fall out of, entfeffeln to unfetter, entfalten to un- 
fold, entflicfjen to flee from, entfpringen to spring forth (a fountain), 
to escape (from a prison), entbinben to set free, to deliver, entlaffen 
to dismiss, to let out of. Compare fcefd)Ulbigen to accuse, etttfdjuU 

btgen to excuse, beoolfcrn to people, with entvolfem to depopulate; 
Bebecfen to cover, With entbecfen to discover; — ent changes into 

etttp in entttfinben to feel, empfangen to receive, empfe&len to re- 
commend. 

c. er, (ur, aud) indicates developing from within, and a per* 
vading thoroughly; as, erbletdjtn to grow pale, to change eolour, 
errdtfjen to blush, erblu^en to develop into flower, ertnadrfen to accrue, 
etieud)ten to enlighten, to illuminate, ergtangen to shine forth, erbeben, 
erjtttcm to shake to quake, crquitfen to pervade with freshness, to 
refresh ; — therefore often merely the thoroughness of a process as 

leading to the result; as, erforfdjen to find out, to explore, forfdjen 
to search) erfdjopfen to exhaust, (fdjopfen, to draw [water]) erobern 
to conqner, ctTCtten to rescue, erringen to gain hy a struggle, (ringen, 
to wrestle), ertongen, to obtain, (langen, to stretch ont for), erfrieren, 
to freeze to death (ftieren to feel cold), ertrinfen, to be drowned (trinten, 
to drink), ertranfen, to drown, (trdnfen, to make drink), erffyefjen, 
to shoot dead, (fcfyiefjen, to shoot). 

d. ge the same as the Latin cnm, col-, com-, con-, cor- in 

the infinitive is intensifying and confirming, as in gebetyen to thrive, 
gelangen to reach, to accede, gelingen and geratyen to succeed, ge* 
roinnen to gain. In nouns ge denotes collectiyeness, or .gathering 
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into one body; as, ©ebitge, a range of mountains (Stag, a mountain,) 
©emetnbe, community, ©etnebe, tissue, toeben to weave; ®ebdube, a 
building, system, from bauen to build, ©ebtfj, set of teeth, betjjcn, 
to bite ©crippe a skeleton, from SRippe a rib, ©ejtim, a constellation, 
from €tern a star p. 34, 8. 

e. t>er (akin to the English far Latin per) has in tne first 
place the force of farther before verbs derived from adjectives in 
the comparative degree; as, perltittgern (from lang, longer longer) 
to lengthen, nergrofjern (from grower larger) to enlarge, netbeffem 
(from beffer better) to improve, t>erfeinem to refine, — Hence, with 
verbs indicating a negative process, oer denotes its completion; as, 
Dcrbiuten to bleed to death, uerbammen to condemn, uerjtoeifeln to 
despair, (from jtoeifeln to doubt), octrtnncn to elapse, perfd^tninben 
to vanish, (from fd)n)mbetl to diminish), perenben to die. In the 
second place and more COHUUOnly, vet has the force of too far, 
indicating that the action of the verb is turned beyond, and alto- 
gel her away from its proper object, and leads to a negative result; 
as, perbringen to squander, pergefien to trespass, pcrleitcn to mislead, 
pergeben to give away, perfagca to deny, perroefen to decay, to de- 
compose, from the old roefen to be, to exist In English feet is 
sometimes represented by for as, forbear, Pertragen (now commonly 
crtraaen); forbid, petbieten; forfeit, pertttrfen; forgive, pergeben; forget, 
pcrgeffen; forsake, nerlajfen. 

f get (Gothic tis) indicates dissolution or destruction; as, 

gerrimten, gerfliefjen to melt away; gerfefcen to decompose, jerjhtucn 
to disperse, jerbredjen to break to pieces, jerfdjlagen to smash, ger* 
fdjmettetn to dash to pieces. 

The preceding definitions are, of course, only of a general cha- 
racter, but with a sufficient insight into the language they will be 
found to hold good even in instances contradictory at first sight. 

B. INFLECTIONAL TERMINATIONS. 

Only the Present, Imperfect, .and Imperative of the 
active voice undergo inflection, the others being com- 
pound tenses, in which only the Auxiliary is inflected. 
(For the Imperative, see p. 40, 4.). 

The first person singular, Present takes e; as, 3d) 
lew*e. / learn. 34) bete$ttfl*e. 1 entitle. Only a few 
auxiliary verbs (see Sect. XXIII and XXTv) form 
exceptions to this rule. 

The second person Sing, invariably takes ft; as, 
JDtt (ttnjt Ihou tearnest. 2)u Urotejt Thou learnedst. 
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The third person Sing, of the Present Indicative 
takes t, which thus corresponds to the English * in the 
3 d p. S. Pres. Ind. ; as, @r lernt. He learns. ($$ bereft* 
tig*t. It entities. For exceptions, see auxiliary verbs, 
Section XXIII & XXIV and the List of strong verbs. 

The first and third pers. plural invariably take 
en or tt; as, 2Bit lermctt* We learn. @ie Iern*ett* They 
learn. 2Bit Ietnte*tt* We learned. @ie lernte*tU They 
learned. The verb fettt to be y is excepted, 2Bit fin&. 
We are. @te ftnb* They are. 

The second pers. Plur. invariably takes t; as, 3|)t 
Iern=t. You learn. 3tyr temtc s t You learned. 

An t before ft and t is regularly introduced in the 
Conjunctive; as, 3)u lern*e-ft, That thou learnest. 3f)t 
Uxn-t'X That you learn. 3)u betidjtig~-e s ji. 3{)r &w*cb* 
tig-* s t. The 3 d pers. Sing. Pres. ends in C; as, (£r 
letnc, That he learns. 

The insertion of the c in the indicative takes 
place before the ft, if the stem ends in f or a similar 
consonant; as, fd), ff, $, J and fc, in order to make 
both the stem-consonant and the termination distinctly 
audible; as, tetf*e*ft travellest, ftfd^e--ft fishest, retj$=e-ffc 
tearest, ret^^ft irritatest 9 fty*e*ft sittest. The e is also 
inserted after b and t ending the stem, not only be- 
fore ft, but particularly before t; as, btnb*C s ft bindest, 
bitt*e s ft beggest; bmt)*e s t binds, bttt*e-t begs. 

The above rules are given chiefly to explain the terminations 
of conjugation in the tables and specimen. 
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Section 2iXL 

STSOHG OR ANCIENT, AHD WEAK (MODERN) 
FORM OF CONJUGATION. 

(The pupil is particularly referred to Sect. V. p. 32^ Leading 
Remarks, 1.) Specimens of both forms are given p. 241. 

L. R. 1. Abouty 180 primitive verbs, {expressing 
the principal functions of life) , and their Compounds 
form the imperfect and past participle by changing the 
vowel of the root analogously to the English begin, begun, 
begun. These radical verbs are given in the list p. 243 
in which the few compounds, not conforming to the 
rule, (see p. 234, 5.) are also stated* The changing 
of the vowel renders it unnecessary to distinguish 
those tenses by a termination ; (not begin 7 begannea) bo 
that the past participle can be known as that of a 
strong verb from its ending in ett like the infinitive; 
as begtnneit to begin, begonntft begun. 

The Imperfect, however, drops the ett, as, begann 
began, because in many verbs the vowel is only 
changed once, so that the absence of ett distinguishes 
the imperfect; as, betpegeit to induce, bewog, did induce, 
bewogen P. P. induced. 

(The past participle, moreover, is generally distinguished by the 
prefix ge; as, btnben to bind, banb did bind, gebunben bound, 
which ge does not occur in the above instances, as the infinitive 
has the unaccented prefix be* See p. 231 c.) 

2. The weak verbs, on the other hand, which 
cannot change the vowel require the termination it in 
the imperfect and t in the past participle; 

thus (ernett, (ernte, gelernt 
to learn, learned, learned. 
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Like the termination ed in English, where it is 
the remnant of the word did, the it and t are the remnant 
of the word tfyat (tat) (did) formerly appended to the 
stem. Every verb, not contained at all, in the list of 
strong verbs or not being a compound of any such 
verb (see however, below, Note 1 and 2) has the weak 
conjugation. 

When the stem ends in fe or t, the termination t 
is preceded by an e to keep it audible; as, blenb=en 
to blind, blenb=ete, fleblenb*e*t (blenben, Menfcete, jjebleniet) 
faifcen to fold,' faltete, gcfaltct. 

All derivative verbs and a number of radical verbs which have 
lost their ancient character are conjugated by the weak form. 

Note 1. Ten verbs both change the vowel and take tt and t; 

see p. 242. HIXKO FORM. 

Note 2. The . auxiliary verbs of mood (Section XXIII) and 
the auxiliary verbs of tense (Section XXIV deviate from the ordinary 
conjugation. 

3* In the strong form the vowel changes not 
only in the Imperfect and past participle, but also in 
the 2 d and 3 d person singular present indicative in which 
a, all and of the root are modified, whilst C short 
changes into I, and C long into ie (the root-vowel re- 
maining unaltered in the plural as well as in the Present 
Subjunctive). 

Hence the Sing, of the Pres. Ind. of strong verbs 
is thus conjugated. 

Singular. 

l 8t i6) falle, laufe, ftofe, felje wcrfe. 
2 d i>u falljt, laufft, ftfi&eft, fie^ji, »irffr 
3 d er fdilt, laujV fttflt, fie&t, wirft. 

Plural. 



1 st wix fatten, laufen, 
2 d tyr falU, lauft, 
3 d fie fallen, laufen, 



iopen, feljen, roetfen, 
loft, fetyt, tt>erft* 
lofcen, feljen, wetfen. 
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The exceptions to this rule are marked* in the list p. 244 — 
where also some obsolete changes of tc into (It are given. 

4* The imperative, speaking familiarly to one 
person coincides with the 1 st person S. Pres.; as, fdllc!. 
fall! 2aufe! run! (Exception; fri! he!) In emphatic 
language the ending c is dropped (fall! l)alt! lauf!). 
Such strong verbs, however, as have the root-vowel e 
and change the same into te or t in the Sing. Present ; 
as above, [efye, jtefyft; n>erfe, nntfjtj form this Imperative 
by dropping the jl of the 2 d pers. Hence : ©tef) ! see ! 
SBttf ! throw ! exception tt)crbe f become ! 

In speaking to several persons familiarly the im- 
perative coincides with the 2 d pers. PL Pres. Ind.; as, 
lauft ! run (ye)! feljt! look (ye)! In the rest of the 
Persons the Imperative agrees with the Conjunctive; 
as, fade et! let him fall! ©etye er! let him see! ©etyen 
nur! let us see! ©el)en {te! let them see! 

In speaking conventionally to one or several per- 
sons, ©tc you is used along with the 3 d pers. PL; as, 
Imifett ©ie! run! ©efyen ©ie! see! 

5* The imperfect Conjunctive (see p. 241) of strong 
verbs adds an e throughout to the Imperfect Indicative 
and also modifies the vowel (a, or u) of the same, 
(nWtf, n)drfe); whilst in the weak verbs the Imperfect 
Indicative and Conjunctive are alike, (lernte, lernte). 
This tense is very important, as it is used very ex- 
tensively for the Conditional, so that Becker actually 
calls it the conditional. (See Sect XXXJ)« 
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» 

6* Irregularities in the final consonants of the root 
are rendered prominent in the list beginning p. 244. 

SPECIMENS. 

STRONG FORM. WEAK FORM. 

Analogy in English : begin, be- Analogy in English : learn, 
gan, begun. learned, learned. 

toerfen to throw; letnen to learn; 

(toetfenb throwing) (lemenb learning); 

tt>arf threw; geroorfen lernte, learned; gelernt 

thrown. learned. 



PRESENT TENSE. PRESENT TENSE. 

Indicative. Conjunctive. Indicative. Conjunctive. 

Sing. i. id) tt>erf*e id) merfce Sing. i. id) lertue id) letn*e 

2. bu ttrirfcft bu nxrfceft 2. bit lenfcft bu lern*ejt 

3. er hrirfct er toetfce 3. cr lern*t er lernte 
Plnr. l. tint tocrfcett n>ir merfcett Plur. l. voir lern*ett loir lem*eit 

2. i&r twerf*t ibr merfcet 2. ibx lern*t ibx lern*et 

3. fie mcrf^ett fie totx\*tn 3. fie lern*eit fie lem*eit 

IMPERFECT TENSE. IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Indicative. Conjunctive. Indicative. Conjunctive. 

Sing. i. id) nmrf id) rodtfce 'JcjSing. l. idj lern*te idj lern*te 

2. bu n)atf*ft bu mdrfcejt < * 2. bu lern4ejt bu lern*teft 

8. cr twarf ct todrfce g£ 3. er lem*te er lern*te 

Plur. l. h)irn)arf*etttt)ittt)dt^ett 5.3 Plur. 1. tt>ir letn*tett tvir lern*teit 

2. iljr tt>atf*t tor h)drf*tf * B 2. ibx lermtet i^r lermtet 

3. fie tt>arf*eit fie todrfceit && 3. fte lern*tejt fie lern*tcit 

IMPERATIVE. IMPERATIVE. 

Singular, nrirf! Plural, toerf^t! Singular, lern*e! Plural, lern*t! 

A separate form for the conditional like toittfe 
above, occurs only in a few verbs of the strong form, 
and is marked in the list beside the imperfect. 

The rest are compound-tenses and are simply formed 
as shown by the specimen lobeit given 276. For List 
of Strong Verbs see p. 244. 

is 
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Section XXII. 
FORM. 



i *:«:•»! 



The ten verbs conjugated according to this form 
combine the change of vowel in the imperfect and past 
participle peculiar to the strong form, with the termi- 
nations of the weak, some of them changing also the 
final consonant of the root, as, brtnflctt to bring, Imperf. 
bracfjte, P. P. gebrac&t brought; bgrftn to think, Imperf. 
fcacfjte, P. P. flefcad&t thought. 

nennen, to call, to name; pres. part, netmenl), call- 
ing; past. part, genannt called. 

Specimen of the mixed Conjugation. 

PRESENT TENSE. IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Indicative. Conjunctive, Indicative. Conjunctive. 

Sing. l. id) nenne id) nenne Sing. 1. idj nannte id) nenntc 

2. bit nennji bit nennejt 2. bu nanntejt bit nenntejt 

3. cr nennt er nenne 3. er nannte er nennte 
Flur. l. n>ir nennen ftir nennen Plar. l. tmrnannten toir nennten 

2. tin* nennt iljt nennet* 2. tor nanntet i^r nenntet 

3. jte nennen fte nennen 3. jte nannten jte nennten 

* IMPEBATIVE 

Singular, nenne! * Plural, nennt!. 



LIST OF VERBS CONJUGATED ACCORDING TO THE MIXED 

FORM. 

(None of these verbs change the radical vowel in the present indicative.) 
The vowel of the Imperfect Conjunctive is given in parentheses. 

Infinitive. Imperfect. Past Participle. 

To burn, bretmen brannte (e) gebtannt 

„ bring, btingen bra$te (a) gebra$t 



tfmn to do, lenneit AND toiffcn /o foot*. 
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To think, 



n 



know, with an 

objective 

call to name 

run, 

send, 

do, to act, 

turn, 

know, (when 

construed with 

a clause) 



Infinitive, Imperfect Past Part 

benfen ba$te (a) gebad&t 
(Derivatives of benfen are the weak 
verbs bunfen to fancy, bitten to com- 
pose poetry, and the impersonal mid) 
beu$t it seems to me). 



fennen 

nennen 

rennen 

fenben 

ti)un 

tt>enben 



fannte (c) 
nannte (e) 
tannte (e) 
fanbte (e) 
t^at (a) 
tt>anbte (e) 



gefannt 

genannt 

gerannt 

gefanbt 

getfyan 

gewanbt 



tt)tffen nmfrte (u) flenmft 



Note 1. denbett and ftenbett are often used according to 
the weak form: past part, gefenbet, getoenbet. — (©efanbt, getoanbt 

rather adjectively). The Imperf. Conj. always fenbete, toenbete. 

Note 2. t$U!t (rarely auxiliary) has in the Present hid. id) 
tyue, bu tyujl, er tyut, rott t§un, x^tr tljut, fie t{>un, Imperf. Conj. 
tyatt. 

Note 3. ttuffen has in the Present Ind. id) roeifj , bit roeigt, 
er roeif?, Voir ttriffen, tyt ttrijjt, fie tt)iffen. Pres. Conj. id) roiffe. Imperf. 
Conj. id) wujjte (i# toeiff, bu tocif eft, et toetjjt, &c I white- 
wash). 

Hote 4. fennen and nrifjen correspond with the Latin noscere 
and scire \ French conailre and s avoir. 

To refer the pupil to these, is, however, of little use as those 
Latin and French verbs are variously, and often imperfectly inter- 
preted. The author is glad to be able to offer the following rule 
for the rendering in German of the English verb to know. 

a. Use fennen, when to know is construed with an objective 
simply; as, 3$ fenne ©te, I know you; flennen <Ste il)n? Do you 
know him? ©ott fennt bie Smpftnbungen unb ©ebanfen ber 3Renfdjen, 

God knows the feelings and thoughts of men. SBer ben ©ett(j bet 
greunbfdjaft fennt, whoever knows the value of friendship. — jtennjt 
bu biefen <2>tocf? do you know this stick. 

b. Use ttuffen, when the Object of to know is expressed by a 
Sentence (by a dependent clause) or by the pronouns it, that, what, 
&c. whenever they imply a sentence ; as, i$ toeifj, met §ie finb, 

16* 
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I know who yon are. 3$ roeijj road fur eitt SRann €>te flnb, I know 
what sort of a man you are. SBijfen €>ie, roer btefer £err ijt? Do 
yon know, who this gentleman is? 3$ roeig ^ nid)t, I don't know 
t* (who he is). 3d) fa£ 3$« Sdjroefler in 2Bien; „i^ rocijj bad, fie 
(at e$ mir erjdljlt," I saw your sister at Vienna. 'I know that (thai 
you saw her); she told me so'. 2Ba$ ttnjfen 6ie banon? ^Pfta* do 
yon know about it? ffc// me what you know about it), ©ott nxi§, 
toad loir emppnben unb benfen, God knows what we feel and think. 
2Ber e$ roetjj, »ad greunbfdjaft ijl, — whoever knows what friendship 
is. — 

In comparing the examples given with ftnnen and roiffen, it will 
be seen that there is scarcely any difference in the force of these 
verbs, and that the usual interpretation, connaitre une personne; 
savoir une chose ; would be misleading in these and in similar cases. 

3. With the nouns fftame name, @>trafie, SBo^nung,, #au3, 2Beg, 
Drt, street, dwelling-place, house, road, place both tennen and reiffen 
are used since to know a name, a street frc. may mean two things; 
viz. 1. to know (to be familiar with) a name, to know a street from 

its peculiarities, or 2. to know, what is the name of a certain per- 
son and Where a street &c. is situated. In the latter case a sentence 
is implied on account of which roiffen must be used. e. g. Mermen 
€>ie eincn foldjen iiRamen* „3<fy fenne tuele engltfdje Stamen,, aber biefen 
Seamen tenne id) nid)t." 'Do you know such a name?' I know 
many English names (such as Jones, Black, Smith, Brown) but this 
name I do not know. On the other hand; idj fenne biefen $>erm, 
aber id) roetfj feinen 9tomen nidjt. I know this gentleman but I don't 
know his name {how he is called). 3$ mujj fc&Qn einmal r)tcr ge* 

roefen fein, benn id) fenne biefen 2Bea,, biefen 95ad?, biefe gelfen, biefe 
SBtiume. I must have been here once before, for I know this road, 
this brook, these rocks, these trees. SDiefer 2Rann mitt nad) 91. gefcen, 
aber er roetj; btn 2Beg ba^in nic^t. This man wishes to go to N., 
but he does not know the road thither (which road to go). 5Der 
$>itb fannte ba$ £au$ genau, ba er in bemfelben gebient (jatte. The 
thief knew the house thoroughly as he had been a servant in it. 
Stiffen @te hit ©trajje, bad £aw$? Do you know the street, the 
house? (in which street, house he lives). 

ALPHABETICAL LIST TO SECT. XXI. OF THE STRONG 

OR RADICAL VERBS. 

The alphabetical arrangement greatly facilitate* 
reference to the many points of detail connected with 
these verbs, and it will also be found to ensure the 
necessary familiarity with their forms, if the pupil 
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will commit to memory a limited number of the verbs 
each leason from an early stage of his studies. . 

For those who wish to adopt the seemingly easier 
course of learning the strong verbs according to their 
agreement in the vowels, the author has added to this 
alphabetical list another in which the Infinitives are 
divided into the usual classes and subdivisions see 
p. 252. 

Explanations. 1. The weak verbs given in parentheses in this list 
are such as are apt to be confounded with forms of the strong verbs 
from which most of them are derived. The strong verb then has 
generally a passive meaning, whilst the weak verb has an active 
and causative force; compare bleidjen, erfcfytecfen, Uegen, jtyen &c. 

2. Of the verbs with inseparable prefixes contained in the list 
(such as beginnen, empfc^len, erfcbrecfen, getmnnen, neilieren) no 
simple form exists, except fetylen, which is weak. The simple verbs, 
on the other hand, occur in numerous forms of composition con- 
jugated by the strong form, except in the cases stated in parenthe- 
ses, which may be referred to without requiring to be committed 
to memory. 

3. Verbs, the tenses of which are given in bold type, show 
irregularities in the root-consonants. 

4. Verbs marked with an asterisk do not alter the radical 
rowel in the second and third person Sing, present Indicative. 
Other changes in the Present are marked along with the Infinitive. 

5. If there exists, besides the regular modified form of the 
Imperfect Conjunctive, a separate form for the Conditional, the 
vowel of the latter is given in parentheses along with the Imperfect. 

Infinitive. Imperfect. Past Part* 

To bake, (being baked) bacfen Bui gebaden 

(weak, bad en, bad te, gebacft ; to bake trans.) 
, command, to order befeljlen befall (6) befobl 

(weak, feljlen to be wanting, neifeplen to 
miss). 
. apply oneself to, (fid)) bejleifjen bcflig ' befit (Ten 

„ begin, beginnen begann (o) beaonnen 

„ bite, beitfen big &ebiffett 

„ conceal, bergen barg geborgen 

(weak, Ijwbergen or beljetbergen to shelter, 
to harbour, to lodge : der. from tie $er? 
berge the inn, lodging)! 
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To burst, 
„ induce, 



„ bend, 



„ offer, to bid, 

„ bind, 

„ ask, to beg, 

» blow, 

„ remain, to stay, 

„ blanch, to fade, 

* roast, to fry, 



break, 

hire, to 

thresh, to thrash, 



Imperfect, Past Part. 

barf! or o (6) acborflen 
betobg betoogcn 



Infinitive. 
•berjten 
•bemegen 

(from toiegen) 

(weak, deriv. beftegen (from ©eg) to more ; 

also to affect). 

biegen bog gebogen 

(deriv. weak, beugcn, to bend morally, bow 

down), 
bieten, hot geboten 

(beutfi bcutobs.) 

binben banb gebunben 

bitten Bat gebeten 

(deriv. weak, betcn to pray, to say prayers). 

blafen blieS geblafen 

bleiben blieb geblicben 

bleidjen blidfc gebltdjen 

(weak, bleidjen to bleach, to make white). 

braten, brdtji, briet gebraten. 

brat 
(weak, braten ought to be used transitively, 
but is not usual). 

bredjen brad) gebroc&en 

(deriv. weak, rabebredjen to murder a lan- 
guage). 

bingen (bung) Mttgte gebungen 

(weak, bebingen to condition, to qualify). 

brefdjen brafd) or o gcbrofdjen 

„ penetrate, to press, brtngen brang gebrungen 

(weak, brdngen to throng, to urge). 
„ recommend, intro- 
duce, empfe^len empfabl (6) empfo$len 
» become extinguished erl6fd)en(etltfdjeji, erlofd) erlofcben 

erltfd)t) 

(weak, I6fd)en and auSlofdjen to extinguish). 
„ get a fright, erfdjrecfen etfcfrtat crfcbrocfen 

(weak, erfcbrccfen to frighten jufammen* 

fd)recfen to shrink from fright, forms the past 

Part. jufammengefdjretft). 
„ deliberate, consider, erodgen erroog croogen 

'• eat, effen, iffejt, ijjt a§ ftegeffett 

„ go in a conveyance, fa&ren fti^r gefa^ren 

(weak, fu^ren to conduct, ttrillratyren to 

comply, tt)Ctflfal)rten to make a pilgrimage). 

» fall, fallen pel gefaflen 

(weak, fallen to fell). 

„ catch, fangen fing, fteng gefangen 

» fight, ed)ten,ftd)tji,fidjt,fod)t gefodjten 



fhtbett — $<wen. 
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Imperfect 

fanb 



Past Part. 

gefimbtn 



Infinitive. 

To find,> flnbcn 

„ twine, to braid, to 

plait fleftten, ftf $fl, ffafct flod)t 
» fly, flicgen flog 

(fleugf*, fTeugt obs.) 
„ flee, fUe^en, flob 

(fleudjjlfleu^tobs.) 
„ flow fiiefjen(fleugtobs.) jlofj 

(weak, flo^CU to float timber, to Instil). 
„ to inquire, to ask # ftagen ftttg ft eft a fit 

also frdgjl, frdgt. This verb is more correctly 

weak. 
9 eat (said of beasts) frtffen, frigt frajj gcfrrffcn 

• to freeze 



geflodjten 
gcflOQen 

Qcflo^en 

fleffoffctt 



v ferment 
„ bring forth 






thrive, to prosper, 



frierett fror gefroten 

gdljren m goljr (d) gegobten 

(weak, gdl)reit to be agitated, to ferment 

politically &c). 
gcbdren, gebar 

gebierft, gebiert 
geben gab 

(gib)i, gtbt also gtebft, gtebt). 
gebeiljen gebte^ 

go, to walk, to pass, *ge^en ging gieng 

(0. H. G. gangan). 

succeed with, gelingm. gctan^ ' 

be of the value of, gelten, giltft, gilt gait (o) 
to pass for 

„ recover from illness, *genefen genaS 

» enjoy, geniegen genofi 

„ happen, to be done gefdjeben gtf$<t$ 

(ge(d)id)t obs.) 

„ win, to gain, geromnen gcroann (d) 

„ pour, to shed, gtejjen, gofj 

(gcufjeji, geujjt obs.) 

„ be like to, gleidjen gltd) 

, glide, glciten glttt 

(weak, begleiten, to accompany from leiten 
to lead). 

„ glimmer, to smoulder, glimmen gtontm geglommen 

„ dig, grabcn grub gcgrabcn 

grasp, to touch, greifen griff gegtiffett 

hold, keep, patten, bdltji, §dlt btelt gebatten 

be suspended, to cling, bangen Ijing bieng ge^angen 

(weak, bdngett and ijeitfen, to hang, to 
make hang). 

„ hew, to strike, fallen $ie( gefttltett 



geboren 

gegebcn 

gebieben 
gegangcit 

gelungcn * 
gegoltcn ** 

genefen 
gcnoffett 

gcfo^eben 

geroonncrt 
gegoffeit 

gegltdjen 
geglttteit 
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To heave, to lift, 



Infinitive. 



Imperfect* 

$0* (U) 
($ub an Ac. obs.) 



Past Part. 

■gefcobe* 
ge^etfjen 



„ climb, 

„ sound, to ring, 

, pinch, to nip, 

9 to come, to reach, 



ge^olfen 
geftffen 
erfocen 

geflommcn 
geflungen 
gefntffen 
gefommen 



„ creep 

„ load, to invite, 



„ be called, to call, to $eijj en 
bid, 

„ help, to aid, to avail, belfen half (u) 

„ scold, reifen (better weak) Jiff 

„ choose, to espouse. (or*) tiefen, etlot 

(erfuren) 

fltmmcn flomm 

flinaen flona 

fneifen (fncipen) fniff 
•tommcn {am 

(weak, bcttuflfommcn, better bettnfffommmn 
to welcome from the Adj. roitttommen 
welcome). 

shriek, to screech, fretfdjcn frifd> gefrtfdjen 

frtedjcn, trod) gefrodjen 

(freu$jt,freu<!r)tob8.) 

*laben tub gelaben 

let, to permit, to laffcn (iff gelaffen 

cause, to leave, (weak, neranlaffen to occasion). 

„ ran, laufen lief gelaufen 

, suffer, leiben litt gelitteit 

(weak, bemitleiben to pity from bad 2Rit* 
leib compassion; tterleiben to mar, to make 
dislike). 

„ lend, to borrow, leiljen UeF) gelieben 

„ read, to pick, to lefen lad QClffcn 

gather, 

„ lie, to rest upon, Uegen lag gelegeu 

(weak, legen to lay, to make lie). 

„ lie, to tell a false- lugen log 

hood, 
„ grind (corn &c.) *mal)hn mafyltt 

(weak, malcn to paint). 

„ avoid, to shun, nteiben tnieb 

„ milk, *melfen (also weak) molf 

„ measure, meffen ma# 

„ take, nefymen, nal;m 

. ntmmjt, nimmt 

» whistle, tfeifen pftff 

„ keep up, to tend, to *pflegen pflog or a 

hold (council &c.) (weak, pflegen to use to, to nurse). 

, praise, to extol, prcifen pried genriefen 



gelogen 
gemajleit 

gemieben 

gcmolftn 

gemeffen 

genommen 

nepflfTett 

gcpjlogen 



qtteEen — ffiletf en. 
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To 

« 

9 

» 
» 

•m 

9 
» 

» 



/tot Port. 

gequoHett 

ftetocfjen 

gemtljieii 

geriebcn 

getiffett 

gmtteit 

gerocften 
gerungen 






» 



suck, 
create, 



Infinitive. Imperfect 

spring forth, to well, quellcn quoU 

revenge, rddjen (better weak) tod) 

advise, to counsel, tatyen (rdt£) rletlj 

(weak ^eirat^en to marry). 
rub, ttiben rieb 

tear, tei^en rig 

ride (on horseback), reiten xitt 
smell, deepen tod) 

straggle, to wrestle, ringen rang 

(weak, umringeil (from 9tfng) to surround). 
run(offluids)toflow, rinnen ' tann geromtm 

cry out, to call *rufm rief gcrufen 

drink (said of beasts), faufett foff gtfoffttt 

(weak, erfdufett to drown beasts). 

•faugen fog gefogen 

(weak, fdugett to nurse, to suckle). 

♦fdjaffen f$uf gefaaffen 

Except erfc^affen to create and umfd)affen to 
remodel all compounds are formed of the 
weak verb fd)affen, to busy oneself, to pro- 
cure; as, be*, ner*. an* and ^tbeifdjaffen to 
procure^ ab*fd}affen to abolish fort* and roeg* 
fcfyaffen to remove and others denoting re- 
moving). 

•fdjaflen fdjofl gef<$oHcn 

(strong only in its Compounds). 

fdjetben fdjieb gef^ieben 

gefdjetbt, discreet, sensible, clever). 

toeinen fcf)iett gefdjiemn 

faelten, fdjiiift, ffttlt f*alt gefdjoitm 

{Observe fdjdlte Imperf. from fdjdlen weak, 
to peel; also flatten [weak] to dispose). 

*fdjeren fdjot gefdjoren 

(weak, jtd) fcfyerett to vex one's self, to be 

off, befdjeren to give a gift). 

^djteben fd)ob 

djiefen fdjofj 

^inben, f$unb 

d)lafcn fWfef 

tylagen feeing 

(weak, rat^fc^lagen to counsel, to deliberate). 
tread softly, to ste*al, f$lcid)en fd)Ud) gefdjlidjen 

to sneak, 
sharpen, to polish, fd)letfett fflliff gefc^Kfett 

(weak, fc^leifen (fdjleppen) to trail, to drag, 

to raze a fortress). 

slit (little used) faiei&m faltf geffiHffeit 



sound, to resound 

part, to separate, 

shine, to seem, 
scold, to chide, 



shear, 



shove, to push, 

shoot, 

flay, to skin, 

sleep, 

beat, to strike, 



gefdjoben 
flcfdjoffett 

gefdwnben; 
gefdrtafen 
gefalagen 



1 
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Infinitive. 



To 



Imperfect 

Wtof 
f*tong 



Past Pari. 

flefqjloffen 



» 

n 

* 
ft 

9 



snort, to blow, 

cut, 

screw, 

write, 

cry aloud, 

stride, to pace, 

fester, 

be silent, 

rise, to swell, 

swim 



gef^miffett 

gefcbmoljett 



gefdjnoben 

gefi&itittett 

gefopoben 

gefchtteben 

gefatfeen 

gcfdjtitten 

gefamoren 

gefcpnnegen 

gefdjrooUcn 






ft 



ft 

ft 

ft 

* 
» 



lock, to close, to con- fcbtiefjen 
elude (fdbleufjt obs.) 

wreath, to twine, to fdjlingett 
swallow, 

fling, fcfymeifjen fdjmif? 

melt, (being melted) [c&meljen fc^mofg „,.,._„ 

(weak, fdpnetgen to melt, to make melt). 

*fd)ttauben febnob 

fdmeiben f<$mtt 

*fd)rauben(also weak) fd&rob 

fitciben farieb 

fdireicn fdjrte 

tyreiten ftfrftt 

d)n>dren fdjtoot 

djmeigen febroteg 

cbtt>eflen fcbrooll „.,.., , 

(weak, fd)loeflen to make swell, to expand). 

fdWmmen fdjroamm gefd)tt>ommen 

(weak fdjtoemmen to wash away, to bathe 
horses). 

vanish (being con- fdjtoinben fdjroanb gefefytounbm 

sumed), (weak, toerfd)tt>enben to squander, to waste). 

swing, to soar, f^ttungen fd)h>ang gefdjnmngen 

take an oath, to swear, fatooren fd)tt>ot or u (u) ge[ djroottn 

»e«> feijen ftt§ gefeljen 

be, (to have),. [cm (fe$n, toefen obs.) fcat gettefftt 

seethe, to boil (pass.) jleben fott gefottett 

(weak, fieben to make boil, to cook; also 

to be boiling). 

8in & fingen fang gefangen 

sink, to settle down- finfen fatrt gefunren 

ward, (weak, fenfen to sink, to make sink, to 

low.er). 

meditate, to muse, finnen famt gefonnen 

sit (being seated), ftfcen fnf gefeffett 

(weak, fefcen to seat, to make sit, to put). 



split, to slit (pass.) *fpalten (also weak) flrielt 
spit, to spew, fjpeien fpte 

«p»n, fpinnen fyann (o) 



split, to slit, 

speak, 

sprout, 

spring, to crack, 



pleigen 
predjen 
priefjen 
pringen 



Wit 
fptttd) 

fprof 
fprang 



(weak, fprcNgen to blast, to gallop) 



gefpoiten 

gefpien 

gefponnen 

ftcfoOffen 

gefpromen 

gefptoffen 

gefprungen 



ffcdjeu — toeifen. 
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Infinitive. 



To sting, to stab, 



Pa*/ Part. 

gejiodjen 



n 

9 
9 

m 
n 



stand, 

steal, fle^len 

step (up or down), jfeigm 
to climb, to rise, 

die, jlerbeit 

fly about in atoms, tteben 
smell badly, to stink, tinfen 
toBs, to push, to knock jiofien 
against, 

stroke, to paint, flreid)CU 

contest, to dispute, jireiten 

do (see p. 243), *ttjun 

bear, to carry, to tragen 
wear, 



Imperfect. 

ffcdjen jted> 

(weak, fiecfen to fix, to put into). 

*jfcljen(Go&.8tandan)ftottb (u) gefhmbeit 

jtaljl (6) gejioljlen 

jUcg gefttcgen 



jtarb (u) 

tfob 

ftanf 

m 



geftorben 
geftoben 
gejtunfen 
gefiogen 



tfrt* 

ffcttt 

that 

trug 
(weak, beantragcn to petition for, beauf 
tiagen to commission.) 

treffcn ttaf 



gcftrtc&cn 
geftrittcn 
getljan 

getragcn 



gettofen 

getrieben 

gctreten 
gettoffen 

getnmfen 



(to 



hit, to meet with, 
to happen, 

drive, to push, to treiben trieb 

study, 

tread, to step, treten, trittjt, trttt trat 

drip, to run, tricfen troff 

(ftdufft, ttduft obs.) 

drink, trinfen m tronf 

(weak, ttdnfen to give to drink, to water), 
deceive, trugcn trog getrogen 

spoil, (being spoiled, pctberben ♦ perbetrb (it) p«rborbett 

to rot), (weak, petbetben to spoil trans., to corrupt, 

to vitiate P. P. sometimes perborben). 

vex, to annoy, perbrtefjen perbtofj perbr often 

(petbreufjt obs.) 

forget, pergeffcn bfrgaf pcrgeffen 

lose, petlieren perlot perlorcn 

perlofd^en see erlofdjen. 

wax), to grow, to in- tpact) fen nm$d gettmdjfen 



9 
9 



crease, 

wash, ttmfdjen tttofdj geroaf^cn 

weave, to make a *n)eben roob getooben 
tissue. (weak, toeben to weave, to move, geroebtcS 

3cug woven cloth). 

yield, to waver, tt>eicfyen roidj gehrtdjen 

(weak, toetdjen to soften, to soak, to 
steep). 

shew, to direct, tpelfen wie$ geroiefen 
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Infinitive. Imperfect. Past Fart 

To sue, to seek, to enlist, tterben nxtrb (u) getootben 

„ become, to grow, toerben (totttb Sing.)) getoortett 

to turn, ttUtbe 

, throw, to fling, tnerfen n>arf (u) getoorfen 

„ weigh, to have a nriegen tt>og geroogen 

weight, (weak, n>figen to weigh, to ponder. 

(nnegen to rock, to cradle). 

„ wind; to writhe, ttrinben toanb gettmnbcR 

„ accuse of, to blame jetyen jtef> gejte&en 

with, 
9 draw, to rear, to move, gte^en jog fitgOgett 

to pass, to migrate, 
„ force, to compel^ jttnngen m gracing gejttmngen 

(weak, grodngeit to force, to press, to con- 
strain). 

THE STRONG VERBS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 

VOWELS. 

By referring to the preceding alphabetical list, the 
pupil will be enabled to write out a complete table of 
the verbs, which may serve the purpose of an exercise 
in revision* 

First Class. 

a. bmben, btngen, brmgen, ftnben, gelmgen, flingen, 
rtngen, fdjtnben, fcblingen, febnnnben, fc&wingen, jtngen, 
jmfen, fpringen, flinfen, tttnfen, nnnben, jroingen. 

b. befetyfen, begtnnen, bergen, berjlen, bredjen, em* 
pfef)len, erfdprecfen, gebdren, gel ten, gewinnen, Ijelfen, fom» 
men, nefymen, rtnnen, f^elten, f^roimmen, fhtnen, ftnnncn, 
fored&en, ftcd&cn, jieljlen, fierben, treffen, Derberben, toerben, 
tt>erben, toerfen. 

c. beroegen, btegen, bieten, brefcfien, erftefen, erfuren, 
erfdjallen, fecbten, fled^ten, fliegen, flieljen, fttefien, frieren, 
gafyren, gente§en, gtejjen, glimmen, f)eben, flimrtten, frieren, 
erlofcben, fcerlofcben, lugen, melfen, pflegen, quellen, racfcen, 
ttt$en, faufen, faugen, fallen, fc&etett, faieben, fc^iepen 
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f$He$en/f4me(}en, fcfcnauben, f$r<wben, f<$tt>5ren, f$n>etten 
faworen, fieben, ftmefjen, jlieben, trtefen, trugen f fcerbrtefjen, 
t>erlteten, t>erf#aflen, meben, anegen, roagen, cwdgen, jtefyen* 

d. bitten, effen, freffen, geben, genefen, gef<$e$en, 
legen, Kegen, uteffen, fetyen, fetn or foefen, jtfcen, tteten, 
tjctflcffen. 

Second Class. 

a. (ft<$) beflefflen, btffjetf, blet$en, glet^en, gleiten, 
flreifen, fetfen, fnetfcn, frctWen, letben, pfetfen, reifjen, 
ret ten, f$(ei#en, f$(eifcn, fd)let£en, f^meifen, fd&netben, 
f^retten, fplefflen, ftreid^en, flreiten, t&etc&en. 

b. bletbett, gebetljen, letyen, ntetben, pretfen, refben, 
f$etben, fcfjemen, fdpreiben, fareten, f$tt>etgen, fpeten, jietgen, 
treiben, toetfen, jetfyen. 

a. Bfofen, braten, fatten, fangen, getyen, fatten, Ijan* 
gen, fyauen, Ijeifjen, laffen, laufen, ratten, rufen, fc^lafen, 
[pa (ten, ftojjen. 

b. baden, fasten, fragen, gtaben, Iaben, marten, 
fcfcaffen, fc&lagen, fie^en, tragen, tt>ac&fen, toafcfcen* 



Section XXIII. 
AUXILIARY VERBS OF MOOS. 

(Instead of speaking of a "Potential Mood" German Grammar 
simply treats the verbs can, may, dare, must &c. as verbs auxiliary 
to an Infinitive and as denoting the mode of action.) 

There are six auxiliary verbs of mood, which 
require the infinitive of the principal verb without }U 
(to) and have a conjugation peculiar to themselves, 
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(gee p. 259). Also the verb laflm to let 9 to cause (see 
below 7) and a few other verbs are used in the capa- 
city of auxiliary verbs of mpod. 

As to their logical force, the first three of these verbs may be 
said to express possibility, viz. 

a. fonnen (can), possibility simply (absolute). 

b. mogen (to like to) possibility, as determined by the Sub- 
ject, often implying the Consent Of the Speaker (subjective). 

c. burfen (dare), possibility, as determined by some other 
person or by law (objective). 

The other three express necessity. 

a. muffen, (must), necessity simply (absolnte). 

b. tnoQen, (will, with), necessity, as determined by the subject 

(subjective). 

c. fallen {shall), necessity, as determined by some Other per- 
son, or by law (objective). 

(The leading meaning of each verb is given in bold type, its idlO- 
matiC&l application in small print). 

It fonttett to be able to, to know how to, to know 
(a language, a lesson) ; e. g. @r farni lefcn , He can, 
(knows how to) read, Ste fann 5)eutf$, She knows 
German. Sannji &U &te SRegcln? Do you know (to say) 
the rules? 

fonnen does not merely express ability or power, but also liberty 
and possibility: €>te fonnen e$ t&un, You may do it. (5r famt ge&en, 
He may go. 2>a$ fann fetn, That may be. 2)u fann|i fallen, you 
may fall. (/ could not but &c. ; see muffen). 

If fonnen or any of the other verbs has for its main verb geben 
to go or tetfen to travel this main verb is generally omitted; as, 
robtyin rootten @te? where do you wish to go? 3d) tmtjj nad) Seiwifl 
(reifen) unb €>te follen mtt (gejen), I must go to Leipzig and you 
shall go with me. 3$ fantt tefct nid)t nad) Setpgig (geljen), I can't 
go to Leipzig now. SWoam €>ie ni$t baljtn ? do you not like to go 
there? Stein id) barf ntdjt nad) 8ety$ig (getyen), I may not go to 
Leipzig (Compare the Scothish saying: "Who will to Cupar maun 
to Cupar"). 
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2* tltfgett to like to, to be likely to; e. g. 3$ 
mag nicfjt meljr. trinfen, / tfowY like to drink any more. 
(5r mag ju £aufe fctn, (often: (St tmrb *u £aufe fetn). 
He is likely to be at home, he is probably at home. 
In the sense of to like to, mogen , is chiefly used in 
negative phrases; as, 3$ mag m$t fytelen, J don't like 
to play. Affirmatively it generally stands with the In- 
finitive understood; as, SWogen ©le $tf$e? (effen), Do 
you like (to eat) fish ? 3$ HMfl AN $*™ > (W«t, [pre* 
d)en), I like (to see, to speak with) him. (The Adverb 
gCttt, along with the verb of the clause, expresses being 
fond of, or liking; as, 3$ cffe gem Sfttfdjen, I am fond 
of cherries.) 

a. mogen also expresses acquiescence ; as, $u magft auSgeljen, 
You may go out. 9Wag ed fetn. Let it be; Often with the idea of 
indifference: (5r mag tbun, roa$ ei frill, He may do as he pleases; 
or contempt; 9R6gen £>te flatfcfyen, Let them gossip. SWag er bod), 
Let him! And even menace: ©r mdge jtd) jiuten, mic§ $u retjen, 
Let % him take care not to provoke me. 

b. Phrases like the following imply liking, similar to the Eng- 
lish 'May it please your Grace' ; SRodjten €>ie fo gut fetn. Would you 
be so good ! 3$ fat tint, er mod)te fommen, I asked him (to be so 
good as) to come. 2Rod)te ed nun fetn (likelihood), bag ei abge^alten 
ttorben n>ar, obex bag et nidjt fommen modjte, — Whether it was that 
he was detained, or that he did not like to come. 

3t btttfen to be permitted to, to be at liberty to; 
Darf i$ fommen? May I come? 2)u frarffi tym 2llle$ 
fagen , You may tell him all. The English: J (Thau 
&c.) must not — is often rendered by ntc&t burfen; as, 
(S3 barf nidjt angetuljrt tvriben, It must not be touched. 
Winter biirfen nitf)t 8IUc6 fyoren, Children must not hear 
everything. SBir tutften £a$ nityt n>agen, We durst 
not venture that. 

buifen nsed in connexion with the negative adverbs nut only, 
faum scarcely, nicfyt not, occurs with the force of the verb btaudjen 
to need, which is construed with the Infinitive With JU- Thus, in- 
stead of: ©te braucfyen nur gu flingeltt! It is often said: Sie burfen 
nur Kingeln, You need only ring. $u batfji e$ faum ern)d$nen, 
You scarcely need to mention it. €>ie burfen ftdj nidjt fo anflrengen, 
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You need not exert yourself so much. That is: You are at liberty to 
exert yourself less. 

Note. Compare the conditionals e$ fomtte regnm, it might 

rain. (It is simply possible). <$€ modjte reglten, it might rain. (It 
is likely). @£ burfte regnen, it might rain, (which is a rather posi- 
tive assertion expressed with deference). 

4. muff ett must, expresses necessity: to be ob- 
liged to, to be compelled to, (to have to, to require 
to); as, id) mufj atbetten, I must work. 3<J) tnufjte at* 
betten, I had to work. 2)aju ntuf? man em SRifrotfoy 
Ijaben, For this one requires to have a microscope. 

Notice: 3$ nmfjte ta$en, i C0tf/rf mrt ittf laugh, 
I could not help laughing. 

a. muffen is, as *in English, used with an .apparent or inferred 
necessity ; as, (Sr mug reid) fetn, He must be rich 2)a$ mug unan* 
gene^m fein. That must be disagreeable. <£d mtigte fein, bag &c-» 
Unless &c. 

A. muffen occurs in elliptical phrases ; as, 3$ mug fort, (gctyn) 
I must go away, (leave)! (£$ mug £erau$ (gefagt toerben)! It mart 
be said! It must be confessed! <£r mug auf'g 8anb (ge$en) He 
must go to the country! 

c. Must not is rendered by ntdjt btttfett (see above 3), the 
German ni(t)t muffen (having the force of not to be Compelled tO 
especially in the l 8t person; as, 3<b mug nidjt ge&en, I am not com- 
pelled to go. 2Bit muffen nidjt btenen, tt)ir tjfun e$ freupilltg. We 
are not forced to serve, we do it voluntarily. 

(To 5. tootlen, 6. fotten,) the verbs ttoQett (Lat. velle; 
Fr. vouloir) and foDett (Lat. debere; Fr. aevoir) do 
not denote mere futurity; this is expressed by the 
auxiliary verb of tense ttetbett (See p. 270, 2 a). 

5+ ttoDett to be willing to, to be going to, to wish, 
to be inclined to, to want to, to intend to, to mean to, 
e. g. i$ \\>\U t ommeu, aber td§> n>erbe ntdjt burfen, I wish 
to come (I have the will to come), but I shall not be 
permitted. 2Btr roollen m'$t ^tngefyen, aber \mx ronton 
c$ muffen* We are not inclined to go there, but we 



•** 
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shall be forced to do so. SBann totttfi bu afcreifen? 
When do you intend to start? 3$ toollte cben fcforeiben. 
1 was just going to write. 2Ba$ toollen @te bamtt fagen? 
What do you mean (to say) by that? 

a. tooUm, is used elliptically as in: 2Bol)m molten €>ie (geljett, 
rcifcn)? Where ate you going to? Whither bound? 3$ Will ttad) 
SBerlin, I am going to Berlin. 2Bag Will cr bamit? What is he 
going to do with it? 2Bag ftittfi bit bott? What do you wish to do 
there? 

b. tooUen sometimes occurs in the sense of alleging; as, (5r 
rotll eg gefunben t)aben, He alleges (means to say), that he has found 
it. (Sr Will in goitbon geroefcn fein, He will have people believe, that 
he has been in London. 6r rooUte Ujn erjl gar ntcfyt fennen, He at 
first pretended not to know him at all. 

c. rooUen expresses ability; as, 2Bic tnoKen €>te bag $euf nodj 
DoUcnben? How can you accomplish that to-day yet? 2Ber rcifl bag 
ergrunben? Who can fathom that? 

Note 2. A distinction must be made between this auxiliary 
verb of mood and the verb absolute ftottett to willy as used in 
sentences like: ©ott ttntl eg, God wills it. 2)er $etr Ijat eg gerooUt, 
The Lord has willed it. £>U tttofltefl eg fo, It was your own will. 
Used absolutely roollert often means to want, to wish, (see Sect. 
XXV. C), to like, may; as, ®ott mill, ba§ rotr fret feiett f God wants 
us to be free. 2Bit tooflen, bajj unfere fttnber gut roerben, We wish 
our children to become good. %\)\i\ roag bu roiQft, Do what you 
like. <5ei bem mie il)m ttolle, Be that as it may. f omme tvag n)tll ! 
Come what may. 

6. foUeil expresses duty; to be bidden to; as, 2)tt 
frfffft ni$t falfcf) 3tugnffj reben, Thou shallt not bear false 
witness. Die ©efeUfdjaft foflte bieftunfi forbern, Society 
Bhould (ought to) promote art. 2Ber foil ba$ tljun? 
Who is (bidden) to do that? 3fyr follt jefet in bie^ @*ulc 
gefyen, You are to go to school now. 3)ie SSriicfc foil 
m cincm 3af)re ferttg tt>erben, The bridge is to be 
finished in a year. 

a. foUen is often used with an appo.intment or destination; as 
2>ie $ird)e foil teparirt toerbcn. The church is to be repared. (Stfott 
naty $arig gei)ett, He is Jo go to Paris. 

17 
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b. Elliptically: Gr foU <W$ bem £aufe, He is to leave the house, 
©age mtr, road foil id), Tell rae what I have to do. 2Bo foU bag $in* 
aue? Where is that to end? 2Ba$ foU id) bamtt? What am I to do 
with that? also: 2Ba$ foil mil ba«? (understood nufcett, Jjelfett), 
Of what use is that to me? ©ad fallen btefe ££rdnen? What is the 
meaning (the use) of these tears? 2Bad foil bae? for: ©ad foil bad 
tyeijjett? What is the meaning of that. 

c. foUen is nsed in indefinite statements with the force of 
people say, — it is reported ; as, <£r foil ein rcidjcr 2Jtorm fein, He 
is said to be a rich man. €ie foE fetyr Iteberwrcurbig, fein, People 
say she is very amiable. 2>er geinb foil fl$ guritcfjie&en, The enemy 
is reported to be retreating. 

7. The verb laffctt to let and the following verbs, 
are used in the capacity of auxiliary verbs of Mood; and 
are then in the compound tenses both conjugated and 
construed like these, as stated p. 260, they are: 

ffifjlett to feel, fyfotn to hear, fefjett to see, fjeif ett 
to bid, fjelfCtt to help, lefjtett to teach, letttCtt to learn, 
tttadjCTt to make. Examples.- 34 fyabe if)n fomraen fetyeu 
or fyoren, I have seen or heard him coming. 34 tyabe 
tl)n ac^tett Ictncn, I have learned to esteem him. 

a. laffctt to let 7 to leave, to cause to, to order to, 
to allow to, to permit to, to suffer to, to make, to get 
or have (something done, sent, &c), the most impor- 
tant of the above verbs, is alwavs construed with the 
main Infinitive in the Active voice; as, Sap e$ brtnflen, 
where in English the Passive voice is used, Let it be 
brought. Cause, order, suffer, &c. it to be brought 
Setfjeu, Ijoren and fc^cn can likewise be construed with 
the main verb in the infinitive Active. 34 faf) tr>rt fort* 
fuljten I saw him being led away; 34 f)orte if)n ®eorg 
ncnnen I had him called George. The reason for 
this construction is given p. 286, a. 
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CONJUGATION OP THE AUXIL. VERBS OF MOOD. 

The tenses, of which only the first person is given, are con« 
jngated regularly: 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 



IBTFINIT1VE. 



fonnen 
mo$en 
burfen 
muffen 
roollen 
folien 



id) 

fann 

mag 

barr 

mug 

ttnli 

foU 



bu 
fannft 
magft 
barrfl 

mugt 
ttrillft 



er, fie, e$ 


tt)ir 


fann 


fonnen 


mag, 
barr 


mogm 
burfen 


mug 


muffen 


n>tU 


tnollcn 


foil 


fallen 



iljr 

fonnt 

mogt 

burft 

miigt 

mm 

foUt 



fie 

fonnett 
moaett 
burfen 
muffen 
mo licit 
fotlen 



PRESENT CONJUNCTIVE,* 
(retains the vowel of the Infinitive, and has e throughout, as, id} fonne, 

bu fonncjt, er fonne, tnir fonnen, i&r fonnet, fte fonnen). 
id) fonne i$ moge t* burfe id) muffe id) tootle id) foUe 

that I can that 1 may that I am that lam that I want that I shall 
or may, or might, or was per- orwasob- to or would, or should, 
might or mitted to. liged to. 

was able, 
that I may 
be able. 

IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 

(The vowel is not modified). 

id) fonnte id) mod)te id? burfte id) mujjte id) ttoHte id) foUte 
I could, I liked to. I durst, I was obli- I intended I was (bid- 
was able. was per- ged to, had to. den) to. 

mitted to. to. 

IMPERFECT CONJUNCTIVE, GENERALLY USED AS CONDI- 
TION AL.f 
(Formed by modifying the vowel of the Imperfect Indicative, except in 

ftodte and foUte). 

id) fonnte id) mod)te id) burfte id) mugte id) moUte id) foUte' 

I could, I I might, I I were per- 1 should be I would, I I should, I 

should be should, or mitted to. compelled should or ought to. 

able. I would like I might. to, I would would be 

might. to. have to. inclined to. 

Only tooUert has an imperative: ttioUe! pi. tnotlt! The compound 
tenses are formed as stated p. p. 260, 261). 



* See on the use of the Conjunctive. Sect. XXXI. 
f See on the use of the Conditional. Sect. XXXI. 
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Present Participles of these verbs occur only in 
the adjective compounds ttermogrnb, influential, wealthy; 
(ebitrfenfr, requiring, in need of; roofytooUeub, wellwishing; 
mi|ftt>oHcnb and ubelwollenb, malevolent and in the ab- 
stract noun bet 2BoUent>e, the one that wills. 

English Present Participles; being able to*, liking to, being 
permitted to, compelled to eic.\ must be rendered by finite tenses 
in a complete clause because they are stating a reason, which in 
German can never be done by a participial clause. Hence for 
"/, being able to etc.';" say % : u As I (am) was able to etc.;" etc. etc. 
Most Grammars mislead the Pupils by overlooking this fact. 

The Past Participles of the auxiliary verbs of mood 
are not formed in the usual way with the prefix g* 
(not gefonnt etc.) but the Infinitives serve also as past 
participles; as, t$ tyabe fottttCtt I have been able to. 

The same is the case with the verb Iftfjltt and 
the other verbs given p. 258, 7. when used as auxiliary 
verbs of mood. 

Only when used absolutely, and in a few instances 
only, the forms gefomtt, gemcKfct and gett>oflt, occur; as, 
bad fyabe ii) me gefomtt, I never was able to do that. 
(Sr t)at e$ ntd)t gemocfct, he didnt like (relish) it. @ott 
fyat ed geroollt, God has willed it. ©eburft, gemufjt, 
gefoUt are never used. 

ACCORDINGLY COMPOUND TENSES, ARE FORMED AS 

FOLLOWS. 
(The Perfect Generally with the force of the English Past). 

1. 3$ fjabc (fommen) fitanett* I was (have been) 
able (to come). 

2. 3$ Iwbe ni$t (fommen) tttflgctu I did not like 
(to come). 

3. 3$ babe (fommen) btttfettt I was (have been) 
permitted (to come). 

4. 3$ ^Be (fommen) tnufletU I was (have been) 
compelled (to come). 

5. 3$ fwbe (fommen) fcoHett* I was (have been) 
inclined (to come). 

6. 3$ $abe (fommen) fcSetU I was (to come). 
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PLUPERFECT 
(used as in English). 

34 $otte (fommen) linntn &c. &c I had been 
able &c. &c. (to come.) 

Particular attention should be paid to the appli- 
cation of the pluperfect conjunctive (chiefly used as 
Conditional Past, see Sect. XXXI the Conditional, 
2 d). 

1. 3$ Ijatte fonnen I might have, that is: 1 would 
have been able. 

2. 3$ fyatte mogem I should have liked to, I 
would fain have. 

3. '3$ fyatte burfen. I might have y thai is: I 
would have been permitted. 

£• 3$ l)5tte muffcn. I would have been compelled 
to, (1 ought to have). 

5. 3$ fyatte njollen. (Used in quotations.) that 1 
had intended. 

6. 3$ fjatte fallen. J ought to have, that is: It 
would have been my duty to. 

The Future tenses are formed as in other verbs 
of the Infinitive Present and Past construed with the 
Present of the auxiliary verb of tense metbett (See p. 
270, 2, a); as, 

FIRST FUTURE. 

3$ ttttbe (foramen) fonnot &c &c. I shall be able 
&c. &c. (to come). 

SECOND FUTURE. 

3$ toerbe lja6en (footmen) fonnen &c. &c I shall 
bave been able &c. &c. (to come). 

Nolo. In the bulbs fob the construction of sentences 
XXX, A. 5. a and b the peculiar arrangement of the various parts 
of the compound tenses of auxiliary verbs of mood is fully ex* 
plained. 
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Exercise XXXI. 
On the auxiliary rerbs of mood. 

(The figures, 1 to 7, refer to this Section.) 

Kitt atjtiidjet S3efud>. The Doctor's visit 

SMtte! 1 Knnen 6ie mir fagen too fytx tin Sfegt 1 
toofytt? 3 — 34 bebaure. 4 34 fann e$ 3&nen ni4t fagen. 
34 bin felbfi 6 em grember 6 . SBollen @ie ni$t ben 9la$t* 
xoatytex 7 fragen (st.)? 35er wirb e$ 3&nen fagen fonnen. 
Slbet man fann biefe Scute 8 nie ftnben n>enn man fie braucbt 9 . 
2>iefer £ert modjjte e$ 3f)nen fagen. Darf (3) f i'4 ©w 
bitten (st.) mit bie SBoljnung 10 eineG Sirred gu begeic^nen 11 . 
3)et SWebiainaltatfy 12 £eim mufj in biefer ©trafle rooljnen. 
@r foil (6) bet befte 2lr*t t)ier in bet 9?a$c fein. 3)a 
fommt ein £err; fragen Sie tt)n! 93erjeil)en 13 ©ie! 34 
fu$e bie SQBofynung bed 9Rebijina(ratf)$ £eim. 2)et bin 
t4 felbfi. <£a$ tft ja ein groM Olucf 14 . 2R&4ten (2) 
6ie bie ©ute 16 fcaben @t'4 nadj meiner SBofynung ;u be* 
mu^en 16 . (gin 9teifegef%te ir tji Dlofcli4 18 ^eftig 19 erfranft 20 . 
SBollen ©ie gefdfligft 21 einen Slugenblicf 22 foier roarten 23 . 
34 bin gerabe 24 ** t>ot meiner Sfcur 26 unb mufi bem Wiener 27 
fagen baf? er mi4 erwatten (to await) foil. <3e$t jie$ i4 
gu S^ren Sienflen 28 . 2»64ten ©ie jt4 biefe Xx*w fcinauf 29 
bemu^en. £ier iji mein §teunb. @$ mufi ettt>ad 2lu£er> 
orbentli4e$ 30 fein. 34 mufjte ifyn gu S3ette bringen 31 unb 
fonnte ityn faum 32 auSfleiben 33 , (S3 mujj ein ©4tofl«nfatt 34 

1 Pray! *pbysician, *to dwell, *to be sorry, to regret, 
*my8elf, 6 8tranger, 7 night-watchman,*persons, people, 9 to require, 10 d wel- 
ling, house, u to point out. 19 a title given to superior physicians, 1B I beg 
your pardon, 14 yery fortunate, "kindness, "to trouble, "travelling* 
companion, 18 snddenly, Violently, severely, *°to fall ill, "please 
literally most obligingly, see absolute Superlative p. 125, 1, "mo- 
ment, **to wait, 2425 exactly; say here: I happen to be, 2s door, 
•'servant, footman, 28 nx. service, 2, up this stair, ^extraordinary p. 
37, 2, "to put to bed, "hardly, »Ho undress, "fit of appoplexy, 
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fein. SQBir tooHen fe^en. 2Bo fe^lt 36 ed 3$nen? SBilljt 
2)u bem £errn Doctor nicfjt anttoorten 36 ? SBoHen ©ie 
bad Sicfct ein toenig na^er 37 brinqen. ©ie burfen (3) fid) 
toegen bed s 4$atienten 38 ni$t angjligen 3 *. St muji Stroad 
9?arttl)eiliged 40 genoffen (st.) 41 jjaben. 3* wfK tym 
ein Ste^mtttel 4 * gcben unb er foil fid> im Sette l)atten(st). 
bid i# tyn SKorgen 43 toieber 44 fetye. 3$ wag (2) feittc 
SHrjnet (medicine). SRiemanb ( P . 73, «.) mag fie ; abet fdjon 
SRanci&er (p. 84.) §at fie fcfjon nefymen miiffen. SBenn ©ie 
fie nic^t nejjmen pollen, tt>erben ©ie frdnfer roerben unb mtf)t 
fort (l. P . 254, away) fonnen. 2Bir wollten (5) 2J?otgen na# 
SBerlin. 34) mufHe miti) irren 46 roenn er SRorgen SWittag 46 fefcon 
nrieber n>ol)l 4T ware. 34) Ijatte bad3immer rool)l 48 tyeijen 49 laffen 
follen. (foot of p. 260). ©ie fatten ed tljun fonnen tvenn ©ie 
fatten aufbleiben 60 muffem Sonft 61 ift ed beffer it)n ful)l 6a 
ju fyalten. SBollen ©ie micf) tufen (st.) laffen (7) menu 
fewad aorfalit (st.) 63 . 3$ Ijoffe 64 i$ roerbe ©ie niefct 
fioren 66 burfen (3). ©te raogen ed immer 66 t!)un. ®ute 
SRac&t. SSerjetyen ©ie bi* ©torung. 3$ ^be 9ticfctd 
toerfdumen 67 wollen unb Ijabe mir 68 nidfjt Ijelfen (st.) fonnen. 
©ie fatten nidjt unterlaffen 69 burfen Seiftanb 60 ju fuefcen. 
3$ mag fold^e 35tnge 61 ni4)t anftetyen 62 laffen. 3* will 
3&nen leudbten 63 . ©ie fatten fidj nidjt bemuljen follen; 
icf> fenne ia^ $a\i$. 34) entpfef)le (st.) mid? befiend 64 . 

•*feWcn to ail, w to answer, ,7 p. 127 E., M patient. ,9 to be concerned, 
injurious, 4, to eat, drink, take, 42 emetic, » 48 tomorrow, 44 again, 
45 to be mistaken, 46 at noon, 47 well, 48 perhaps, 49 to warm, 50 to stay up, 
"else, 5 *cool, *Ho occur, "to hope, 5 *to trouble, M immer ever, 
always, sometimes confidently, "to neglect, "myself, 69 omit, to 
fail to do, ,0 a8sistence, "things, matters, 42 to delay, "to see one 
to the door with a light, "Good bye. 
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Section XXIV. 

r 

THE THEEE AUXILIARY VERBS OF TEHSE, fete, 

tPttbttt, Ijabctu 

These are : feitt to have (fein to be is absolute), $ft]>eit to have 
and toetbttl shall, will for the Future ; (but to be for the Passive 
Voice). 

(Of the use of the verb tljtttt to do as an Auxiliary bat few 
traces have remained especially in ballad style ; as in Goethe's 'Der 
Konig von Thole'. 3>ie $ugert t$dtttt i&m finfen. His eyes did sink. 
Or in Schiller's 'Wallenstein's Lager*. 2Bat'$ bod) nid)t drcjcr unb 
fraufet fjier, al$ ber &a&>& im fianbe t$ttt* pod>en. For surely, 
it was not worse and wilder here, when the Saxons were 
boasting in the land. €o tttt id) Ijmuber gu ben giauijtenj fie t^dtett 
fid) juft Qegen JMagbebutg, ritfien. Thus I rode over to the Leaguer's, 
they were then making preparations against Magdeburg. Sometimes 
in conditional clauses: %f>atft bu gu redjtcr %tit bid) regen, l>att*fl 
bu'$ bequemer ^aben mogen. (Goethe.) Hadst thou bestirred thyself 
at the right time, thou migldst have had it more easily. Also in 
idioms of the vulgar; as, menn et man bauen bfcuen bijdte! If it 
only did do thaw! for: 2Benn e$ nui. tljaum toollte! If it only 
would thaw! 

• The conjugation (see p. 272 etc.) of these verbs is the 
same whether they are used absolutely or as auxiliary 
verbs but there is a difference in their meaning according 
to their application as will be seen from the following. 

A. The absolute verb fritt (formerly spelt fetylt; 
originally foefen) war, genxfen to be, to exist. 

As an Auxiliary fein must not be rendered by to be, nor to 
be by fcttt; except in the idioms he is come, gone; (see p. 268 1 c). 
In Gerund phrases, such as, // is to be seen, he was to be pitied 
the is, was etc. are not auxiliary. 
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Exercise I. . 
See Directions subjoined to Table of Contents. 

On the Pros. Indie, of the absolute verb feilt, to be; On Section 
IX. B. 1, 2, p. 76. Nouns used as the predicate of the verb feitt 
to be are in the nominative ; as, 3$ &i n tin 2Rmf$ ! / am a human 
being. 

4 

Sing. 3d) bin I am. $u fci'fi thou art, (p. 56, 1). <£r tft 
he is. 6ic i(l she is. (£3 ijt it is. 2Rah iji one is. 

Plur. 2Btr finb we are. 3ljt feib you are. ©feftnb they are. 
— ber, bie, ba$ the; Plur. bie they. 

Die gamtlie; The Family. 

3$ inn alt (old) unb bu bifl jung (young). £>u unb bent 
Sruber (your brother), 3D* feib JJnaben (boys). (St tjl alter 

(older) Unb gtOper (taller; from grojj tall, big) aid 2)U. £)eitt€ 

<S$tt>eflet (sister) ifl ein fluted (good) SWdbdjen (girl). ©ie 
tft no$ ein ftinb (child). ©te ifl junger unb ! leiner (smaller) ; 

Abet (but) artiget (better behaved) aid (than) £>U. Dad 

(that) ifl gut (good, well), ©ie ifl bie Softer (daughter) unb 
bu bifl ber ©o$n (son). 2Du, bein ©ruber unb beine @$tt>ejler 
3D* feib flinber (children) unb jufommen (together) feib 3f)t 

OefdMfler (brothers and sisters jointly). 2)et 93atet (father) 

unb bie Gutter (mother) ftnb bie (SItcrn (parents), ©(tern 
unb ftinber ftnb bie gamilie. Dnfel unb Xante (aunt) ftnb 

Uebe (dear) 9}ertt>anbte (relations). SBBer (who) ifl ba (there)? 

3$ bin ed ( P . 68, 5). ©eib 3^r ed? 3a (yes) ttnt ftnb 
ed. gd ftnb bie greunbe (friends). 2Bir ftnb aDe 2Renf4>en 

(human beings, men). 
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Exercise II. 

On the Impf. Indie, of the verb feitl to be in connection with 
the Adjective, Sect. IX. B. 1, 2, p. 76. and Sect. XIII. 1. and 2. 
pp. 122, 124. modifications and terminations. 

Sing. 34 ft*? * wa ** &" ttttft 'ho* 1 ***** &r ft** i>* was - 
2ta$ roar that was. 

Plnr. SBir roaren we were. 3$t tooxtt you were. €>te ttxuen 
they were. 

®bt$t ttttb S^iDet, Gdthe and Schiller. 

©6tf)e rourbe (was ; pass, voice) jiefyetyn £unbert newt 
unb fcienig (1749) geboren (born). @r n>ar jeljn 3*&w 

(ten years) dltcr aid ©C&ttler. 3$ U>ar nocfc tli^t (not yet) 

geboren aid (when) 6* i tier jlarb (died). @d roar fm 3afyre 
a$tjel)n £unbert unb funf (1805). ©otlje roar ein grant 

furter (Frankfortman), ©fitter t\Xi ©<&tt>ab€ (Swabian). 

2)u roarft nod) nt$t geboren aid Ootlje fiarb. 2>ad war 
tm Sa^re @tn Jaufenb adjt £unbert brei unb breifHg (1933). 
3d) n>ar bamald (at that time) m'erjefyn (u) 3<*$re aft. ©ot&e'd 
SSater tt>ar JRat^ (councilor) feme (his) SWutter toax wife 
(wise) unb geiffrei$ (spirited). ©ie toaren retd) (wealthy), 
©cfcifler'd SSater roar Srjt (physician). ©etne SRutter n>ar 
fanft (gentle) unb fromm (pious). ®ot$e unb ©$iUer roaren 

bte grO^ten (greatest) 3)t$ter (poets) 3)eUtf4)Ianbd (of Germany;. 

31)r ffinber'twtrt in 2)eutfdjlanb aldSfyt Hem (little) mart; 
aber %t)x n>art md)t am Styein. 2Bir roaren in Hamburg 
unb SBerlin. 2Bir waren au$ an ber Djifee (on the Baltic); 

bad toax f$5n (beautiful). 



B. The absolute verb wetbett, tt>arb or tt>urbe; ge* 
toorben to be created , to become , to arise, to grow, to 
turn, to get, (all in the sense of to become). 

C. The absolute f)abtn to have (in the sense of 
to possess). 
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Exercise V. 

The main clause following the dependent begins with the verb. 
Translate Infinitives used as nouus by the Pres. Part, (see pp. 273 
etc.) 

Ueber @eto, SBetbro rotfc $aten< On being, becoming 

and having. 

$er ba (he who) i% tt>ar unb fein ttnrb fora<$ (spoke) : 
*@d roerbe (imperative) Sid&t* (n. light) unb ed n>atb Sicbt. 
SBad (that which) geworben {ft, tft nac^i (according to) ©otted 
9BtUen (Gods will) gen? or ben. 2)ie 2Baf)rl)eit (truth) tfi bad 
2i$t bed ©eified- (of the spirit intellect). 2Bad n>tr ftnb unb 
tterben, ftnb unb merben n>tr uity bur* und felbfl (our-seives). 
SBenn bu grofj, jiarf (strong) unb f$on btft, tji bad em 
©efcfcenf (n. gift). 6ei (imper.) bafur banfbar (thankful). 
SBenn bu treu (faithful), gutig (kind) unb tveife nnrfi, 
tft \>a$ eine ©nabe (grace). SBtr jjaben ba$ Seben (n. life) 
m$t nut (not only) urn ed gu geniejjen fonbern urn ©uted 
}u nrirfen (to work). @d tft naturlic^ (natural), ba$ bte 
2Renf(f)en meijr (more) an (of) bad Jpaben benfen (to think) 
aid an bad ©em unb SBerben. SEBenn man einen tfnaben 
fragt: "SBad nnrji bu werben?* fo benft er meifiend 
(mostly): *n>ad wtrft bu tyaben?* unb er antra ortet (answers) 
"ify rotH (wish to) em tetter (rich) SWann werben". 2>enn 
(for) tia^ Jpaben refgt (charms) bte Sinne (senses) unb 
barum fagten bte SUten (the ancients): "felfg (blessed) ftnb 
bte Jpabenben" (Those having something). — 2Bad rotr !>aben 
rootlen t(i und no$ tntreffant (still investing) unb n>enn 
toix ed fyaben (have it) bealucft (makes happy) ober (or) btent 
(serves) ed und. Slbet $aben tyetjjt (implies) ntdjt unmet 

(not always) fcaben «/o have", g. 93. t$ t)abe 2Siel (much) 

Derloren (last). 3)u ^aft ed fcergeffen (forgotten), er l)at ed 
fcerfauft (sold). 93effer (better) if* ed: mit Ijaben gefunben 
(found). 3$r fcabt er^alten (recieved), fte tyaben gewonnen 
(won), Qa* 93ef*e ift n>enn ©net fagen fann: — 3$ 

$abe (StWtd tU^ttged (worthy) geletflet (accomplished). 
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I 



1. THE AUXILIARY frftt to have. 

The English auxiliary to have is mostly expressed 
by fjabett (see 3, p. 271) but it must be expressed by 
fettt with the following three classes of intransitive verbs. 

a. With the verbs (cm to be, bltiben to remain 
and erfc&ctnm to appear; as, (5r tft gftt>efen* He has 
been. 3d) feat flerocfen. I had been. @r imrb gebltebcn 

ettt. He will have remained, ©te muffen erfc^knett 
'till. They must have appeared. (These intransitive 

verbs denote existence, absolutely, Existence in time, 

Existence in space. 

b. With all intransitive verbs, denoting transition 
or change in time; as, 2)u Wft grojj gen) or ben. You 
have, become (grown) tall. 3q> feat etnxidjt. I had 
awoke (that is ceased to sleep), ©te fittb geftorben. 
They have died. 6$ faim nifyt *>erf$nwnfcen feitt- It 
connot have vanished. 

• 

c. With all intransitive verbs denoting locomotion 
or change in space; as, (£r ttmt gefommen unb ift tmelte 
gegangen. He Aarf come and has (is) gone again. St 
tft au£ bem genfter gefpnmgen, ift burcfc ben ©arten ge* 
laufen, ift entfloljen. He has sprung out of the window, 
has run through the garden, has fled. 2)aS Jtinb ntllf 
gefaflen feilt. The child must have fallen. 

Note 1. When by intransitive verba of the last kind properly 
signifying locomotion, a farther meaning is to be expressed ; as, tangen 
to dance, fafjrtlt to drive (when meaning to rein the horses or to 
carry), reiten to ride {when meaning to take exercise on horseback), 
retfen to travel (when meaning to enjoy or profit by travelling) 
they are not conjugated with fein bat with $aben; see below). 

Note 2. In combinations like: @0 tjt (mar) gu f$e!t. It is 
(was) to be seen, the verb fein to be is not MXili&fy, at any rote, 
not an auxiliary verb of tOUSO. 
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Exercise III. 

On the auxiliary verb feitt to have. (p. 278) For the construe* 
tion see XXX compound sentences; for the conjunctions (marked C.) 
XXIX List 3. The English for words given in the examples to 
rules is not repeated in the exercise. 

> 

@ttt ttttfatt. An Accident. 

4 

34) tin bet (at the honse of) unferm (our) 9la$barn 
(neighbour) geroefen. 3)u btft bait (soon) tt>ieber gefommen 

(come back). 3d) bin MtC^t tolige (long) flcbliebeit (to stay) 
meil (Conj.) (gtUKlft (something) tWgefallen (occurred) ifi. 2Ba& 

(what) tft gefdjel)en (happened)? ~2)er Siacfybar tft t>erunglfitft 

(met with an accident). Sr tft tlltt (with) bem *J[}ferbe (horse) 
geftitrjt (to fall heavily). @t lebt tod) (lives I hope)? (See 

t>od) xxvni ListB.). Sictn (no) er ifi cben (just now) geftorben. 
Sid)! SSJtc tft bad gugegangen (to come to pass) ? @r wax 
in ber ©tabt (town) geroefen unb n>ei( e$ (pat (ute) geroor* 
ben wax tft er ben furjeren (shorter) 2Beg (road) gefommen 
(come). @d wax fefyr (very) bunfel (dark) geroorben. 21M 
(everything) »x>ar gut gegangen (went well; bid c er an (up to) 
Ik s Biauer (wail) fam (came); ba (there) ift bad $ferb ge* 
fprungen, tji auSgeglitten (slipped) unb tft gefallen. <£r felbft 
(he himself) ifi auf (upon) ben. Jtopf (head) gefallen. 3)a$ 
^Jferb wax nad) £aufe (home) gerannt (run). 3)te gamtlie 
n>ar fe^r (much) erfc^rorfen (alarmed). 3)te 2eitte (people) 
roaren fytngetaufen (run to the spot). 3Me grau (wife) wax 
ol>nmad)itg geroorben (fainted). 2)er 5)icner (man-servant) tt>ar 
nadj ber ©tabt gerttten (to ride on horse-back). $)er Slrjt tt>ar 
balb erfefcienen. @r tt>ar fefyr fdjnell (very fast) gefafyren aber 
alle £offnung (hope) wax entfdjnntnben (vanished). 5)a& 
?ebtn (life) wax entftofyem 5)a$ tft fefyr traurig (sad). 
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2. THE AUXILIARY tPttbat forms: 

<?. The future tenses when its Present tense is used 
with the infinitives present and past of the main verb ; as, 
3d) werbe ftrebett. I shall or will strive. 34 roerbe 
geprebt Ijaben. I shall have striven. 34 fterbe alt 
toetbett- I shall become old. 34 XotxU alt geroorbcit 
fein. I shall have become old. 

aa. The imperfect Conjunctive tPttrbe joined to the 
infinitives of the main verb forms the 1 st and 2 nd Con- 
ditionals ; as, id) tt>urbe ftreben, I should or wonld strive; 
id) roiirbe gefirebt t)aben, I should or would have striven. 

b. tterbcn (P. P. toorben) forms the passive voice, 
when conjugated through all its tenses along with the 
past participle of the main verb; as, 34 tttcbe fleliebt 
I am loved. 34 tOUtbe fleltebt. I was loved. 34 bin 
griirbt tPDtbcn. I have been loved. 34 tt)cri)e gtltebt 
traben. 1 shall £e loved. 



Exercise IV. 



On the auxiliary toerben as forming the future tenses (p. 272). 
The Infinitive is placed at the end; bit foUevei by the auxiliary 

in dependent clauses. 

(Sift Brief. A letter. SKarie an Stttta. Mary to Anna. 

Berlin, ben 12tcn 9Rarj (March) 1871. 

Siebe 91nna! 

@3 tt>irb £t4 fallen (yon will be glad) }U ^6ren (to hear, 
learn) ta$ id) (Ill4 atic Mb WtcDerff t)Cll (see again) tDCTte. 

SRein SRann (husband), id) unb tie Sinter n>ir werben afle 
burd) (through) irrdrni fcmnicn n>tnn n>ir na4 granffurt 
reifen (to travel) twrtrn, wo mrtn 3Kann einen $oficn 
(appointment) befemmen bat. 2Bir werten eine 3Pod)e (week) 
bet 6*u$ (with yon) bleiben, 3^r wertct und fco4 aufiuf)iwn 
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(accommodate)? 3* fyoffe 35u Wirfl bte 5f inter artig ftnben 
(find), ©eorg tt>irb fipater (later) anfoinmrn (arrive) mil cr 
93icl (much) gu tf)un (to do) l)aben nnrb. 3d) n>erbe mid) 
nad) Serlin fc^nen (to long for) unb 2Rand)e$ (many things) 
toermijfen (to miss). 2)od) (still) n>ir werben am fd)6nen 
SRain leben (live) unb aud) tort greunbe baben. SQBir werben 
aud) 2luguften befudjen (to visit) unb Ijoffen bte Sltern ju 
£aufe ju finbt n. ©rujje jte fjeralid) (give them kind love) 
fc<m 2)einer 2)id) liebenben (your very affectionate) ©d)tt>cjier 

SKartc. 
Exercise IV ff. 

On tocrbett to be forming the Passive Voice. See p. 270, 2 b. 
and p. 278; especially the "Observation." In dependent clauses the 
finite verb is placed last. 

S)er f$Ottfd)tttt bet aRenfd^ett The Progress of Mankind. 

2)ad 8anb tvirb tterbejfert (improved). 2)ie @tabte 
(cities) roerben fcerfc&onert (embellished). $f)ue (do) bad ®ute 

(the good), bad (which) geboten (bidden) U)frb; fo (thus) tt>irfl 

bu erjogen (educated). 3f)r mxM bejfer (better) er^ogen aid 
(than) (Sure (Sltern toorben jtnb. 2)ie jungeren ©efcfcled&ter (gen- 
erations) wrben bejfer erjogen aid bte dltern erjogen ttwben 
waren. 2>ie fommenben (cpmming) ®efd[)ledE)fer toerben 
immcr (always) beffer erjogen roerben. SBenn (if) aUe2Renf($en 
tvetfe (wise) unb gut gema$t (made) worben fein roerben, 
n>irb eine neue SEelt (world) gefefoaffen (created) worben fein. 
SEenn bte Uebel (evils) erfannt worben fein roerben, merben 
bte fWittel (means) gcfunben (found) roerben, burdS) wel^e 
(through which) jte rettlm ttermiebrn (avoided) wetben. 



3. THE AUXILIARY fydlttl 

is used in forming the compound Past tenses of the 
Active voice of all verbs transitive and reflective and 
also of all intransitive verbs except those classes men- 
tioned with fein a, b, c } p. 268. 
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TABLE OF CONJUGATION. 

* 

Vote 1. (The present of feitt is derived from different roots. 
In $abtn and merben euphonic changes of the final consonant of the 
root occur, as, feu Ijafi, fjattefl, instead of £abjt, $abteft toirji instead 
of wirbjt, &c 

Wote 2. Besides the Imperfect Indicative totttbt, there occurs 
also, the singular only, id) fctttb, bu ttMtbft, Ct HMrb, which is a 
pnrer and more elegant form. 

Hote 3. The Present Participles of (tin and $aben do not 
occnr as parts of the verb; bad <&eienbe means that which, exists, 
the existent. $>abenb forms compounds with tt>oF)f*, acbt*, Jjanb* and 
ftatU viz. tt)o()U?abenb well to do, wealthy-, ad^t^abcnb heeding; 
jjanbljabenb wielding; fiatt^abenb taking place. ffierbenb occurs in 
adverbial expressions of manner, as; drgerlid) t&erbenb getting angry ; 
bad S5*erbenbe Ma* toAicA if arrising. u i>tt fficrbenbe mirb immei 
banfbar fein" Ae i#Ao*e inina? is still moulding will always be easily 
pleased. Go the. 

©etn (formerly toefen), tt>ar SBerben shall, will (future), 
(formerly n>a$), Aarf; (geroe* Jo Ae (passive voice) ; rourbc 
fen been, geipefen fetn to have was (passive voice) ; tt>orben 
been). been (passive voice) ;tt>orbcn 

fetn to have been (pass. 

voice). 



Indicative. 


Conjunctive. 


Indicative. 


Conjunctive. 


PRESENT. 


. PRESENT. 


/ have 


that I have or 


/ *Aaf/, tm// 


that I shall, WW, 




had. 


/ am (passive 


or should, would. 






voice). 


lam or was (p. v.) 


Sing, id) bin 


id) fei 


i$ tuerbe 


id) tnerbe 


bu bifi 


bu feief! 


bu n>irfi 


bu merbcfi 


et ift 


er fei 


er tnirb 


er tnerbe 


Plnr. mir jinb 


toir feien 


toil iveiben 


n>ir merben 


iijr feib 


tys feiet 


tyr n>erbet 


ibr toerbet 


fie fwb 


fie feieit 


fie werben 


fie iperbm 



»• 



Setlt to have, tBttbett shall, wiU\ — to be. 
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Indicative. Conjunctive. 

IMPERFECT. 



/ had. 



Sing, idj toar 
bu nxirjt 
cr tear 

Plur. hnr luaren 
tor toaret 
fte toaren 



Mai/ had ; ge- 
nerally, would 
have. 



id) todre 
bu mdrefl 
et todre 
toil rodren 
i&r todret 
fte totirett 



Indicative. Conjunctive. 

IMPERFECT (Note 2. p. 272.) 
/. was (e. a., I should or would; 



praised). 



id} tourbe 
bu tourbeji 
er nmrbe 
toil ttmrben 
ijir toutbet 
fie tourben 



that I was, were 
or would be {prai- 
sed). • 

id) toiirbe 
bu rourbefl 
er murbe 
tt)ir rourben 
tor rourbet 
fie toiirben 



PERFECT (absolutely). 

I have been, that I have or 
rather / was. had been, I 

• was. 



PERFECT. 

/ have been ra- that I have or 
ther / was had been or 
praised). was (praised). 



id) bin, bu btfi, id) fei, bu feiefr, idr) bin, bu bi% id) fei, bu feieft, 
&c. aennfen &c. cjetoefen &c. toorben &c roorben 



PLUPERFECT (absolutely). 

I had been. I had been, I 

should or 
would have 
been. 

id) toat, bu roarfi, id) toaxt , bu tt)d* 
&c. gemefen reft, &c g,e* 

roefen 



PLUPERFECT. 

/ had been I had been, or / 
(pass, voice). should or 

* would have 
been. 

idjtoar,bun)arft, idjtodre, bu tod* 
&c. roorben reft, &c. toor* 

ben 



FIRST FUTURE. 

I shall, will have that I shall or 

will have, 
would have. 

id) roerbe fein id} roerbe fein 
bu roirjt fein bu roerbefl fein 
er roirb fein, &c. er roerbe fein &c. 



FIRST FUTURE. 

/ shall or will that I shall or 
be (pass. ' will be (pass, 

voice). voice). 

id) roerbe toerben id} roerbe toerben 
bu roirft roerben buroerbefi roerben 
er roiifr roerben, er toerbe roerben, 
&c. &c. 



18 



274 XXIV. AUXILIARY VERBS OF TENSE; CONJUGATION 

Indicative. Conjunctive. Indicative* Conjunctive. 

SECOND FUTURE (absolutely). SECOND FUTURE. 

/ shall have. that I shaft, I shall have been thai I shall, 
been. should, or praised). should, or 

would have would have 

been. been {praised). 

id) roerbe id) tuc'rbe id) roerbe id) roerbe 

geroefen fein, &c geroefen fcin &c. roorben fcin roorben fcin 

&c. &c. 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

I should or would have. I should or would be (p. v.). 

id) rourbe fein id) rourbe roerben 

bu rourbeji fein bu nmrbefi roerben 

cr rourbe fein, &c. er rourbe roerben, &c 

(absolutely) CONDITIONAL PAST. 

/ should or I should or 

would have would hare 

been. * been (p. v.). 

id) rourbe id) rourbe 

geroefen fein &c. roorben fein, 

&c 

IMPERATIVE absolutely). IMPERATIVE. 

©ei id) ! may I be ! fei be thou ! SBerbe id) may I be (praised) ! 

fei er let him be ; feien roir let us roerbe be thou ! roerbe et let 

be ! feib be ye ! feien fie ! let them be ! him be ! roerben toil let us be ! roerbet 

feien ^iebe(you)! be ye! mcrben fie let them be! 

roerben 8ie be (you) ! 

tyabcn to have; id) l)atte I had; ger)abt had. 

Indicative. Conjunctive. Indicative. Conjunctive. 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

/ have. that I have or I had. that I had, I 

had, I may leave. might or 

would have. 

Sing, id) ijabe id) Ijabe id) Batte idj Jdttc* 

bu t>ajt bu (jabeft bu fcatteft bu fjdttejt 

er tyat er £abe er £;attc er Ijdite 

Plur. roir \)abtn roir tjaben roir fatten roir fatten 

ito fcabi iijr Ijabet iijr (jattet tyr battel 

fie fyabtn fie Ijaben fie fatten fie fatten 

* This is the only instance of modiGcation of the vowel in a verb of the 
weak form ami has k« reason in the necessity of distinguishing id) tyatte I had, 
from fa) jfdtU / might have. ■ 



of frftt, loetbeit — JaSeti to have. 375 

Indicative. Conjunctive* Indicative. Conjunctive. 

PERFECT. PLUPERFECT, 

/ have had rd- thai I have had I had had that I had had, 

ther / had. or had had. I would' have 

had. 

id) $abe, bu $aji, id> i)abt, bu $a* idj.fjatte, bu ijat* id) fjcttte, bu fy&U 
&c. gefcabt bofc &c. ge* teft, &c. ge* tcft, &c go* 

(^abt babt $abt 

• 

FIRST FUTURE. SECOND FUTURE. 

/ shall or wilt that- 1 shall or I shall or will that I shall or 
have. will have, I have had. wUl have had, 

would have. I would have 

had. 

id) toerbe, bu id) toerbe, bu idj totrbe, bu id) toetbe, bu 
toitfl, &c fycL*. toerbeft, &c toixft, &c iperbeft, &c 

ben fyabtn gcljabt Ijaben ge&abt ^aben 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. CONDITIONAL PAST. 

/ should or would have. I should or would have had.' 

id) tourbe, bu tourbejr, &c. $aben id) nmrbe, \>\x feurbefl, &a gc^abt 

$aben 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular, $abe (Ijab') ! or $aben©te have I Ijabe er, &c. f let him, &c have I 
Plural, tmben toil /e* «* Aave! tyabt or Ijaben €>ie Aave {ye) ! tyaben ftc 
/e* ihejn have I 

SPECIMEN 

illustrating the formation of the tenses of a verb. (For 
the use of the tenses see Sect. XXV). 

Observation. The German verb has neither a 
progressive nor a negative nor an emphatically affirmative 
form. 3$ lobe expresses both / praise, I am praising, 
I do praise and, id) lobe nid)t J do not praise, the ad- 
verb mct)t, being generally separated from the verb 
by other portions of the clause. (See Sect. XXX, D). 

18* 



276 XXIV. SPECIMEN OF THE FORMATION OF THE 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinitives: Pre*, (ju) lobrtt to praise: Past, grfobt (jp) 

habtn to have praised* 

Participles: pres. lobenb praising; /ww* gelobt praised. 

Indicative, Conjunctive* 

PRESENT. 

/ praise, I am praising, that / praise or praised, 

1 do praise, (see p. 281, 1) / may praise. 

Sing, id) lobe t$ lobe 

bu lobji . bu lobefi 

er lobt ei lobe 

Plur. loir loben nur loben 

ibr lobt tor lobet 

fte loben fie loben 



IMPERFECT. 



/ praised, was praising, that I praised, 

did praise, (see p. 282, 2) / might, should, or would praiso. 

Sing, id) lobte id) lobte 

bu lobtefi bu lobtefi 

et lobte er lobte 

Plur. nur lobten nut lobten 

i^r lobtet ibr lobtet 



ibr 



fle lobten fie lobten 



PERFECT. 

/ have praised, I have been prais- that I (have) praised 

ing, I praised, (see p. 283, 3) that I had praised. 

Sing, i* baht gelobt td> babe gelobt 

bu baft gelobt bu babejt gelobt 

er bat gelobt er babe gelobt 

Plor. wir baben gelobt wir baben gelobt 

tor babt gelobt ibr fcabet gelobt 

fie baben gelobt jfe baben gelobt 



TENSES OF THE ACTIVE VOICE; (often to praise. 277 



Indicative. 



I had praised, 

I had been praising. 

Sing. id) batte gelobt 
bu pattefi gelobt 
ei fcatte gelobt 

Plar. wir fatten gelobt 
tyr fcattet gelobt 
fte fatten gelobf 



Conjunctive. 



PLUPERFECT. 



£Aa< / Aa<f praised, 
I mighty should, or would have 
praised. 

\$ fcatte gelobt 
bu fcatteji gelobt 
er $dtte gelobt 
toir fatten gelobt 
ibt ^dttet gelobt 
fte fatten gelobt 



FIRST FUTURE. 



/ shall praise* 

Sing. i$ toerbe loben 
bu toirfl loben 
er nrirb loben 

Plur. loir toerben loben 
ibt toerbet loben 
fte toerben loben 



that I shall praise, 
I would praise* 

i&) toerbe loben 
bu toerbejl loben 
er toerbe loben 
toir toerben loben 
i\)x toerbet loben 
fie toerben loben 



SECOND FUTURE. 



/ shall have praised. 



Sing, id) toerbe gelobt fcaben 
bu totrji gelobt fcaben 
er toirb gelobt Ijabtn 

Plar. toir toerben gelobt $aben 
tyr toerbet gelobt baben 
fie toerben gelobt $aben 



that I shall have praised, 
I would have praised. 

idj toerbe gelobt Ijaben 
bu toerbeft gelobt fyabtn 
er toerbe gelobt baben 
toir toerben gelobt fjaben 
tor toerbet gelobt fcaben 
fte toerben gelobt j>aben 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

/ should or would praise. 

Sing, id) tourbe lofcen 
bu tourbeji loben 
er tourbe loben 

Plar. toir tourben loben 
ibx tourbet loben 
fte tourben loben 



CONDITIONAL PAST. 

/ should or would have praised. 

id) tourbe gelobt fjaben 
bu toiirbejt gelobt £aben 
er tourbe gelobt fcaben 
toir tourben gelobt l;aben 
il)r todrbet gelobt baben 
fie tourben gelobt |iaben 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Sing. lobe! (do) praise! loben <Sie! praise I (polite); lobe er! let him 
praise. 

Plur/loben nnr! let us praise! lobt! or loben €>ie! praise (ye)! loben 
fie! let them praise! 
Also the past participle is frequently need instead of 
the Imperative in commanding, rowing, or encouraging. 

Derived from the Infinitive is the ftoun baSCoben the praising. 
The Infinitive, with tne particle ju, is gu loben /o praise, or praising 
after certain verbs, as, beginnen to fagwt ; or prepositions, as, anfiatt 
instead of; cfynt without, &c. um gu loben in order to praise. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
(Notice: The Active Form for the Passive Voice p. 286.). 

Observation. The Passive voice distinctly implies an dCttOB 
the object of which is the Subject of the sentence, and never & mere 
gtat6 Or Condition, which latter is expressed by the Past Participle 
nsed as an adjective along with the verb fein to be. Hence: <£r frit! 
getobtet means He is being killed; that is, they are kitting him now, 
but (£r ift getdbtet means he is killed, he is dead. 

Infinitives: pre*, gefobt (gu) werben to be praised? 
past, gelobt nwrben (ju) few to Aave? 6ee» praised. 

Past Participle (jefobt toorben been praised. 



Indicative. Cortfunctive. 

PRESENT. 

/ am (being) praised. that I am or was praised, 

I may (might) be praised. 

Sing, id) roerbe gelobt id) roerbe gelobt 

bu roirjt gelobt bu roerbejt gelobt 

et roirb gelobt er roerbe gelobt 

Plar. wit roerben gelobt rotr roerben gelobt 

ibr roerbet gelobt t^r roerbet gelobt 

fte roerben gelobt jte roerben gelobt 



OF THE PASSIVE VOICE (U&CI1). 
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Indicative, 



Conjunctive. 



IMPERFECT. 



/ was (being) praised. 



Sing, id) tourbe gelobt 
bu tourbeft gelobt 
cr tourbe gelobt 

Plnr. toil rourben gelobt 
for tourbet gelobt 
fte tourben gelobt 



that I was or were praised, 
J might, should, or would be 
praised. 

id) tourbe gelobt 
bu toitrbejt gelobt 
ec tourbe gelobt 
toir tourben gelobt 
ijjr tourbet gelobt 
fie tourben gelobt 



PERFECT. 



/ have been or was praised. 

Sing, id; bin gelobt toorben 
bu bijx gelobt toorben 
er ift gelobt toorben 

Plnr. loir finb gelobt toorben 
i^rjeib gelobt toorben 
fte ftnb gelobt toorben 



that I have (had) been praised. 

id} fei gelobt toorben 
bu feteft gelobt toorben 
er fei gelobt toorben 
toir feien gelobt toorben 
xbx feiet gelobt toorben 
fie feien gelobt toorben 



PLUPERFECT. 



/ had been praised. 



Sing, id? toar gelobt toorben 
bu roar|i gelobt toorben 
et toar gelobt toorben 

Plur. loir toaren gelobt toorben 
fyx toaret gelobt toorben 
fte toaren gelobt toorben 



that I had been praised, 
J might, should, or would have 
been praised, 

id) todre gelobt toerben 
bu rodreft gelobt toorben 
er todre gelobt toorben 
voir todren gelobt toorben 
ibr rodret gelobt toorben 



i 



todren gelobt toorben 



FIRST FUTURE. 



f shall be praised. 



Sing, id) toerbe gelobt toerben 
bu toirft gelobt toerben 
er toirb gelobt toerben 

Plnr. roir toerben gelobt toerben 
ibr toerbet gelobt toerben 
fte toerben gelobt toerben 



that J shall be praised, 
I would be praised. 

id) roerbe gelobt roerben 
bu toerbeft gelobt toerben 
er toerbe gelobt toerben 
toir toerben gelobt toerben 
for toerbet gelobt toerben 
fte toerben gelobt toerben 



280 XXV. USE OF TENSES. MOODS &c. THE PRESENT 



Indicative. 



SECOND FUTURE. 



Conjunctive. 



I shall have been praised. 

Sing, id) roerbe gelobt roorben fctn 
bu roirft gelobt roorben fctn 
er toirb gclobt roorben fctn 

Plur. toir roerbcn gelobt n>orbcn fein 
\\)x roerbet gelobt roorben fein 
jtc roerben gclobt roorben fein 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 
I should or would be praised. 

Sing. idr) roitrbe gclobt roerben 
bu roiirbejt gclobt tt>crbcn 
cr roiirbe gclobt tocrbcn 

Plur. roir rourben gclobt roerbcn 
if>r n>urbet gclobt roerbcn 
fie rourben gclobt roerben 



that I shall have been praised, 
I would have been praised. 

i$ roerbe gelobt roorben fein 
bu wctbejt gclobt roorben fein 
er ioerbe gclobt roorben fein 
xoxx roerben gclobt n>orben fein 
t&r toerbet gelobt roorben fein 
fte roerben gelobt roorben fein 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should or would have been prais- 
ed. 

id) rourbe gclobt roorben fein 
bu rourbefl gclobt roorben fein 
er rourbe gelobt roorben fern 
toil rourben gelobt roorben fein 
tor rourbet gelobt roorben fein 
fte rourben gelobt roorben fein 



IMPERATIVE. 
Sing, roerbe gclobt! or roerben @ie gelobt! be praisedi toerbe er gelobt! 

let him be praised! 
Plur. roerbcn rotr gelobt! let us be praised! SBerbet or tocrbcn Sie gc* 
lobt! be praised! roerben fie gelobt! let them be praised! 
By the infinitive are formed: gelobt gu roerbcn to be praised, 
being praised; urn gelobt $u roerbcn in order to be praised. 



Section XXV. 

ON THE USE OF THE MOODS TENSES AND 

PAETICIPLES. 

(For the nse of the. Conjunctive and Conditional; see Sect. XXXI). 

A. The tenses of the Indicative. 
The German verb has no special form to represent 
an action as progressing or continuing, nor can a safe 
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distinction be drawn between absolute and relative 
tenses. (See the specimen p. 275 &c). It therefore 
depends to a considerable extent on the context what 
force is to be given to the tense of the verb in each 
case. The tenses of the Indicative may in the first 
place be said to agree in sense with the corresponding 
tenses in English; as, 3ft If 6c I live (1 am living). 
3ft lebte I lived (did live, was living). 3$ &abe aelebt 
I have lived (have been living). 3ft fyatte gelebt i had 
lived &c. 3ft roerbe lebcit I shall live &c. 3ft tt>erbe 
gelebt fyaben 1 shall have lived &c.. With regard to 
the force of the Passive voice p. 278 Observation, may 
be referred to. 

The following deviations, however, must be parti- 
cularly noticed. 

1. THE PRESENT 

is used instead of the Imperfect, Perfect and Future : 

a. as in English instead of the Imperfect when a 
narrative is to be made particularly vivid or impressive; 
as, in John XI. where Luther uses the Present more freely 
than the English text Thus v. 20 8W 2Rart$a nun 
I)6tete, fcafj 3eju$ fammt, flefjet fte i$ra entgegen. Literally : 
When Martha now heard that Jews is coming she goes 
afid meets him.. (Then Martha, as soon as she heard 
that Jesus was- coming, went and met him). Further 
v. 23. 3efu3 fprt'ftt ju tf)r. Jesus saith unto her. v. 24. 
Wlaxfya fprtftt m t$m. Martha saith unto him,- — and 
v. 25. 3efu6 ftmftt JU if)t. Jesus said. 

b. instead of the English Perfect when the latter 
is used in connecting the action expressed by the verb 
with the Present moment. This often occurs which 
the preposition frit (see p. 55 t, Continuance) which 

fives the German Present the effect of the English 
erfect when used with an adverb or adverbial expression 
of time; as, 3ft bin feit bera 30. 3uli m Set I in, 1 have 
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been in Berlin since the 30th 0/* July. 3$ tt>o$tte frit 
ftttcm SWonatc fyier, / Am>e Aeeit rending here for u 
month. Bit arbeiten fett Dorgeftarn , 7%w have been 
working since the day before yesterday; The mere ad- 
verb or adverbial expression of time has often the 
same effect as, 2Bt« lange ftttb fie fyter? How long have 
you been here? 3d) bin betitafye <tn 3a$r fyiet, J Aa»« 
ieen A«re nearly a twelvemonth. 

In sentences like the above the German Perfect VQSt Bet be 
1Ued y as it would denote a ceasing or at least a modification of 
the action or state (see the Perfect p. 233) ; e. g. 3$ bin lanoe 
genua, #er artneftn; id) mug fort / *«* **«» **■» long enough; I 
must away. SDte Suite $aben fett 5 Ityt gearbeitet, ttun finb fie mute, 
7*Ae people have been working since five o'clock, now they ore tired, 

c. The present takes the place of the Future with 
a sure expectation, decided intention, or immediate 
action more frequently than in English; as, 3$ 8 e $ e 
beute Slbenb au$, J go out to-night, instead of 3$ rotrbe 
gcute Slbenb auSgeljen, ./ shall go ant to-night. (St format 
geti>i#, He is sure to come. 3$ fyalfce SBert, I shall keep 
my word. 

For the phrases : / am going to, I am about to, see the Future 
p. 284. 

2. THE IMPERFECT, 

(the narrative tense) is used as in English both rela- 
tively and historically (see Note p. 284); e. g. 3$ 
erfonnte bid) aW btt efntratfi, I recognized you when you 
entered. (St fagte bfeS, tnbem et ft<$ eri)ob, Zife «aitf eAw 
as he arose. 3d} font, fal) unb ftegte (veni, vidi, vici), 
/ came, saw and conquered; but it also occurs instead 
of the English perfect and sometimes instead of the 
conditional past. (XXXI. B. 4) 

a. When the English use the Perfect tense along with the 
adverbial expressions This day, (morning, evening), week, month, 
year etc., in stating a fact which has no farther COnfteXtan with 
ihe Present moment the Germans use promiscuously the Imperfect 
or the Perfect; as, 3$ fab ibn fceute fcbenb or id) fyabt ifyn bcuit 
Sbenb gefe^en, / have seen him this evening. Quite in the same 

manner they say: 5$ $abe tyn geffcrn gefefcen or 2$ fab $n atffcrn, 
I saw him yester day. 
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b. The Imperfect eccuis hftteai vf the Conditional, when 
in a narrative a supposition, as then formed, ii to he represented 
in a vivid manner; as, 3$ fonnte jroeitrlei ujun: (gntmeber id) gittd 
nad) ©etmar une traf meine $reunbc bort obet ic^ roariete tyre fLnfttttft 
in iBerlftt ab. I could (tjien) do either of two things: either I should 
(might) have gone to Weimar and met my friends there, or I should 
have awaited their arrival in Berlin. 

Sometimes the Imperfect is used to make a supposition more 
impre8SiVe f although it does not occur in a narrative; as, $amji 

bu mtf)t tm redjten ftugenbltcfe, fo mar SllleS umfotrj*. Had you not 
come ait the right moment all would have "been in vain. 

3. THE PERFECT TENSE. 

The Perfect differs from the English Perfect in 
so far as it does not necessarily convey the idea that the 
action expressed by it is connected through its effects 
or results with the present moment. 

The German Perfect, whilst it may generally be 
used for the English Perfect, has much more frequently 
the force of the English Past* as employed in stating 
a fact as absolutely completed and without reference to 
the present ; as, 3d) fyabt tyn flefttrn gefefjen, I saw him 
yesterday. (Sr l)at tin ttortgert 3afyre fein §m$ fcerfauft, 
He sold his house last year. 3$ t)abe €>ic t>anuil8 nod) 
ntd)t £ttannt 4 I did not know you then* (The English 
Perfect expressed by the German Present, see p. 
.281 A). 

Owing to this use of the Perfect tense for the English Past, 
Germans when speaking English are apt to produce erroneous im- 
pressions, and one would hear an enthusiastic admirer of the beauties 
of some locality Bay: ft is a splendid view! f have been sitting 
there last year on a rock and have been gazing etc. etc. 

The phrase J forget must be rendered by the Perfect 3$ ?K*&* 
e£ tttrgeffen, unless it has the meaning of / usually forget which is 
3$ ttergeffegeroo^nltd). 

• The Gothic has no compound tenses, the Present being used for the future, 
and the Imperfect for the past tenses. Even in the Old-High-German and in the 
Angk»*£«K«a the use of compound tenses i« limited, and this may explain to some 
extent the frequent use of simple tenses for the Perfect and Future in the modern 
German. 
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Note. In the higher historical style the Perfect is employed to 
distinguish facts and deeds as having had a great and lasting effect, 
and as being of nni venal importance; as, 9tad)bem bird in tangen, 
fdpneren ftdmpfen gef$e$en twit, (at fie SuliuS Gdfar in tbrcr $ei* 
maty aufgefiufct unb in jenen gelbjugen w&et*unbem After this 

had been accomplished by long and severe struggle!, Jnlias Caesar 
songht them oat in their own homes, and subdued them in those 
campaigns. SWan tdmtte m$t fagen, bag e£ $eroen ^ernorgebradtt 
$dtte nrie tfarl 2Rartefi ober *pipin ber ftdnig ober Stall bei @rogc 
gemefett finb, auf beren £&un unb Saffen ba$ ©riuffal ber Sett be* 

ruljte. It conld not be said to have prodnced snch heroes as (were) 
Charles Martel, King Pepin, or Charlemagne, upon whose conduct 
depended the destiny of the world — (Ranke, Franzosisehe Geschichte). 
SDiefed @nbe najjm ber arojje Sag ber €>emj>ad)er @ct)la$t, in toeldpr 
ftrnolb ©trutt&an bon Sinfclrieb nut ftufopferung feineS Sebcnd bie 
SHurfie ber fd>n?cigerifc^en 2Rannfd>aft bon ifjrem Unteraana,, bad Saier* 
Ianb bon dufjerjier ©efa&r get ettet (fcat). Thus ended that great day 
of the battle of Sempach, in which Arnold Strntthan von Winkelried, 
at the sacrifice of his life, rescued the flower of the Swiss from 
destruction, and the fatherland from extreme danger. — (Jok. v. 
Muller, Geschichte der Schwei*). In the same manner: Kmerfta 
ift turn <$olumbu$ eittbetft teOtbftt, America was discovered by 
Columbus. ©u|to& Bbolpb fat ben $totef*antt$mu$ in SDeutfdtfanb 
gCtttttt, Gustavus Adolphus saved Protestantism in Germany. 

4. THE PLUPERFECT 

agrees with the English; as, 3d) fattc flcfdjrirtcn M 
bu famft, I had written when you came. (5r toot tin* 
ge trctm torrent td) fc^rteb, He had entered whilst I was 
writing. 

The participial phrases Having seen, written etc., and After 
having seen, written, etc., are, when narrative^ rendered by die Plu- 
perfect introduced by the Conjunctions al£, ba (when) or na$bem 
(after) ; as, %l& (ba) id) gefcrmeben fcatte having written, fta$be* 
i$ gefc^rieben fcaiie, After having written. 

5. The FUTURE p. 270, a. 

implies in itself neither intention nor duty (See p. 256, 
"To 5"); e. g. 2)u ttirji in$ SBaffer fatten, You will fall 
into the water. 3cf> rpcrbc ftfrben, I shall die. 

The English phrases , / am going to (write), or / am about 
to (write etc.), when the immediate perftrmailC* of tne act is 
indicated, are expressed by the Present or Fut«re along with the 
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adverbs fofott, f0gCei4 immediately; <WftettMicfit<$, biffett Sttgett* 
blid this very moment, instantly; or Otttb soon; as, id) fdjreibe 
foglet$ f or i$ merbe fofott fdfteiben, id) merbe augenblicf iidj ftbreiben, 
id) totH cben fdpeiben or t$ bin im ©egriff gu fdjreiben, etc. 

As in English it expresses likelihood ; as, et ttnrb front fettt, he 
will be il likely. 

B. THE IMPERATIVE. 

For its formation see p. 240, 4. 

The Imperative occurs, strengthened by the adverbs 
finmal tmt, and bed), ©tnmat is merely inviting, as, 
©efyett ©ie finmal t)er, Look here, please; ttur is 
encouraging and persuading, &omm nut, Come by all 
means, Do come, only come; bod) is entreating and 
appealing] as, 93crjcit)e c$ mir bod), Pray, forgive me: 
@tff)t bocb! Make a stand! Yet there occur phrases like; 
$oren ©ie bod} nur einmal! Do only listen! 

Instead of the regular form of the Imperative the Past 
Participle occurs as a sort of general command e.g. €>titlgefianben ! 
Stand still I Sorgefe^en! Look oat! £>en happen ge^tiumf. Bridle 
the steed! or elliptically; SDen £ut ab! (genommen), Hat off! $te 
J^ur jU! (gemad)t), Shut the door! (Compare p. 278). 

C. THE INFINITIVE. 

1* The infinitive without Jtt (to), is used more 
extensively than in English, as it is always used 
absolutely; as, ©fin ober 9act)tfetn , To be or not to be; 
and as the German auxiliary verbs of mood govern 
the main Infinitive by simple forms of their Past par- 
ticiples and Infinitives, which are given by phrases 
requiring to in English; as, 3d) Ijabe nidjt fommen 
fonnen, I have not been able- to come. 3d) tt>erbe 
b ( c i b e n muffen, I shall be compelled to stay. See p. 
260). 

Note. In the following verbal Combinations the Infinitive is 
used without Ut and has more or less the force of a separable 
component: $olen ge$en, f u<$cn ge£en, to go to fetch, to seek, 1 aufen 
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gdjett to go to tog, fcftlafett ge&en to go to skep (fty fa>faf en 
legen to lie down to sleep) fpajteren ge^cn to go to walk, (fpa< 
jieren fafjrew, to take a drive, f ^a j itren reikn to go oat on 
horseback for recieation). Similarly fag en tommeit to come to Sett; 
"• 9- 34 fiing ed fu4en, I west to teek it 34 tottbt tyn £olcn 
Qe^en I shall go to fetch him. (5r ifl fcfclafen gegangen, He it gone 
to sleep, to bed. <5r ging jagcn he went a-hunting — bettein a-beg- 
ging- 

Notice. 34 ftabe eS ju ^aufe ftegen I have it lying at home ; 
et fcatte ed urn ben £al$ fjangen, he had it hanging round his neck. 

2. The Infinitive without Jtt takes the place of 
the English present participle, and sometimes also of 
the past participle, after the verbs Meijben to remain, 
fuljlen to feel, to perceive, Ijelfen to help, to assist, boxen. 
to hear, let)ten to teach, letnert to learn, fe^en to see; 
as, @t btieb ftyen, He remained sitting. 6ie bleibt fUtyen, 
She stops (walking.) 3$ fu&Ite 9?a$t fiber mt'4) fom* 
men, 1 felt night coming over me. 3$ f)6rte ttyn nal)en, 
I heard him approaching. 3$ fal) fie foramen, I saw 
her coming. 3$ f)6rte bid) tabeln, I heard you blamed 
(people blaming you). 3$ ^6e em Jtinb taufen fetyen, 
1 saw a child baptized (the minister baptizing). 

3. The Infinitive without ju is used for the Eng- 
lish present participle, when employed in the capacity 
of a Nominative (subject of the clause); as, Slngmfen, 
fcie SSfymje erfturmen, unb SIQed nieberfyauen, tt>ar ba$ 
9Berf etner 3J?inute, Making the attack, taking the re- 
doubt by storm, and massacring them all, was the work 
of a minute. 

THE ACTIVE FORM USED FOB THE PASSIVE. 

The pupil may here particularly notice the follow- 
ing, respecting the use of the Infinitive and Participle 
of the 

ACTIVE VOICE INSTEAD OF THE PASSIVE VOICE IN ENGLISH. 

a. The auxiliary verbs laffctt to let, to cause 
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to, to order to, to Mow to, to permit to, to suf- 
fer to, to get or hove (something done, sent &c), 
fybttn to hear, fefjttl to see (and sometimes t)ei£en to 
bid), see p. 258, 7 are by themselves transitive verbs 
with an object of their own. This is often, indefinite 
(some one, people, them) said then it is generally omit* 
tad in. German, whilst the English in such cases prefer 
a passive construction; c g. gaff Semanben ta$ $*$ 
bttttgett, Let some one bring the hook, — is usually ex- 

Sressed : 8a£ ta$ 35u$ bttngen, Let "the book be brought 
4i He§ (bie ?eute) ba$ £au$ tetniaett, 1 caused (the 

people) to clean the house; i. e. I caused the house 
to be cleaned. 3$ tyttt e$ fa gen, I heard (them) say 
it; i. e. I heard it said. 3$ fal> &fe Xfyixx dffttett, 1 
saw (some person) open the door ; i. e. I saw the door 
being opened. 5)er flonig fjiejj (feint 2)teneT) ttyn 
fbttfu$?ttt, The king ordered (his servants) to conduct 
him away; i. e. The king ordered him to be conducted 
away. 3<$ fal) ein Sinfc tattfflt, I saw the minister bap- 
tize a child; u e. 1 saw a child baptized. 

With a definite Object the construction is alike in German and 
English; as, gag iljn ba£ 93udj bringen, Let him bring the book. 
3<fy Ijorte ben Sftann fagen, I heard the man say ; or iatransitively : 
£a§.if)n fommen, Let him come. 3$ fyottt i^n ftngen, I heard him 
«ng. 

Stiffen is therefore always construed with the In- 
finitive of the main verb without Jtt in the Active 
Voice. 

b. With the Gerund-phrases : @$ tfi jU — @$ ttnu 
ju — (and, rather stiffly,) e$ ffel)t (jianfr) gu, :/f w to, 
it was to, and with e$ bfetbt (bltri) jU, it remains {re- 
mained) to, the Infinitive Active of the main verb is 
used where in English the Passive is employed ; as, @$ 
i(l ju Ijoffen, It is to be hoped. @$ mar ju fiitc&ten, 
It was to be feared. <£$ jiant) ju erwarten, It was to 
be expected. @$ bleibt ju bewetfen, It remains to be 
proved. @$ bleibt ju fdjen, It remains to be seen. 
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(@& ift nt$t ju begrctfen, It is not to be comprehended* 
The same personally: @r if} nt$t ju f«$cn, he is not 
to be seen; 2)u bift {it benounbern, you are to be ad- 
mired (deserve admiration). 

b. b. This Active construction is extended even to pre- 
sent participles used attributively; as, 5)o$ jtt (etfettbe 
Olutf, The happiness to be hoped for. 2>ie jtt ertDOt* 
tfttbftt ®afic, The guests to be expected. 2>et jtt be= 
tPttftttbc ©afc, The thesis to be proved. 

The reason for these constructions is likewise the omission of 
a phrase; as, It is for us to hope, it is allowed to see it, i. e. it 
is to be seen. 

c. Phrases with the indefinite personal pronoun 
matt one, they, are frequently rendered passively; as, 
8Ran ftefyt, It is seen. 9Ran n>trb ftnben, It will be found. 
SBan fagt, It is said. 9R<m nritb benfen, It will be 
thought (Compare the use of fotten p. 258, 6 e.) 

d. The reflective form is frequently rendered by 
the passive in English ; as, 3)et tfeim entttutfett jt$ rafefc, 
The germ is quickly developed. 3|jte ©tnne aernnrrten 
ji<$, Her senses became confused. 3$ tterfpdtete micf>, 
I was delayed. (34 irre ttu$, I am mistaken. 3$ 
ttunbere mid), I am astonished.) 

<?. The intransitive verb gcfcf}e$Ctt, to happen, to take 
place , is rendered passively also to be done; as, £a$ 
Unfyetl war flefdjetyen, the mischief was done. 

f. The German passive voioe used impersonally, as 
it occurs in indefinite statements like e$ tottb gtfagt 
(dicitur) it is said, etc., is extended even to intransitive 
verbs not admitting of such construction in English ; 
Thus: @d mitt) getanjt, There is dancing going on; 
some people are dancing. 3n bent ©aale tt>urbe mujt* 
art unt) flefungen, In the hall there was music and 
singing. S3 tmtb SWanc&eS gefc&roa&t, People talk a 
great deal. (£$ nntrbe Don betben <Scften mutjjenb gc» 
fdmpft, They were fighting furiously on both sides. 
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THE INFINITIVE WITH Jtt (to). 

Obs. This form, needlessly and even incorrectly* called the 
Supine, mainly serves, as the Infinitive with 1o in English, to express 
the purpose Or Object Of an action and is occasionally strengthened 
by the preposition lint* in order, which remains at the head of the 
clause whilst the Intimtive with ju always terminates it; as, (5r tranf 
ein ©ta$ 2Hein urn ftd) ju bem SBerfe ju ftdtf eit, he drank a glass of 
wine m order to, strengthen himself for the task. (See 3. below) 

Clauses containing the Infinitive with jU are joined to other 
clauses in the same order as in English; but must, in translating, 
be dealt with separately, the Infinitive with ju being taken up first; 
as, <gd ifi nidjt letcbt, mit SWenfcfyen ©ebulb gu fcabett, bie fdjroad) unb 
gugleid) anmagenb jtnb, It i» not easy to have patience with per- 
sons who are weak and at the same time assuming. They are separated 
by commas from other clauses when distinctness requires it, and 
they are inserted in other clauses only when they constitute the 
predicates or objects of these and when both clauses are short; as, 
in 2Btffen<Sie, roann er fcu^aufe ftufhtbflt ifi? Do you know when he is 
to be found (compare p. 287 b.) at home. @ie glailbttt ni(f)t tote oft 
id) Site $U fe$ett nmnfcfce, You don't believe how often I wish to see 
you. <£r tomtit 9ti$t£ftU effett ftnben, He could find nothing to eat. 
£>te roirb SBicl %VL etjdptftt fjaben, She will have much to tell. 

When Writing German the pupil should, except in cases like 
the last mentioned, always finish the leading clause up to the point 
where in English the Infinitive with u to" or the prepositional parti* 
cipial phrase (see 2. below) opens the new clause. Thus: He has 
never had the intention — to renew this acquaintance; (£r fjat me 
\>\t WLbfxfyt ge^abt btefe 93efanntfd)aft ju ctncucrn. When I shall have 
had the pleasure — of seeing your sister; SBemt i$ bad JBergnugett 

ge$a&t (atom toetbe, 3^rc ©djwejfcr ju fcfjen. If placed at the head 

the Infinitive clause inverts the following main clause; as, biefe 
SReimmg 8 u befemten, futdjtet et nic$t to confess this opinion — 
he doesn't fear. 

1. The Infinitive with *tt can, generally speaking, 
be employed wherever the English Infinitive with to 
occurs. Excepted are the compound tenses of the Aux- 
iliary verbs of Mood (see p. 260 etc.) and the cases 
stated p. 290, 4. 

2. The Infinitive with jU is besides used instead 
of the English present participle after the prepositions 
Ottjlatt instead of and oljttC without if both the lead- 
ing verb and the present participle have the same sub- 

* It is as often the Infinitive, Gerund, or Gerundive. 

19 
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jpct; as, (Sx flolj attftatt jtt fe^tett, He fled instead of 
fighting (he fled,*Ae did not fight), 3)u tarfji nifyt gefyen, 
oltfte e$ mix jtt jagClt, You must not go without (you) 
telling me. 

By the infinitive with jtt also the English present 
participle must be rendered, if introduced by of, with, 
&c., after nouns, adjectives or verbs requiring these 
prepositions; as, The honour of being invited, bie (£fjre 
eingelaben ju tt>erben. The pleasure of seeing you, 2>a3 
aSergnugen, ©te ju feljen. Farther: after verbs expres- 
sing beginning, intending, wishing or purposing or after 
nouns and adjectives expressing necessity and possibi- 
lity* which are construed either with the Pros. Part, 
or with the Infinitive with to in English ; as, She began 
to cry, ©ie begann jtt weinen; He intended going abroad, 
@r beabjtcfcttgte tnS SluSlanb jtt geljen; The possibility 
of preventing it, 2>tc 9R&g(tti)fett c$ jtt tterljmbern ; (5$ 
tft leid)t e$ m fcetmeiben, It is easy to avoid it;-@$ tf} f$n>er. 
einjttfeljen It is difficult to conceive. 3Me 9?otf)tt>enbfgfeit 
ba$ Sanb jtt tterlaffen, The necessity of leaving the coun- 
try. 9Rau Hagte tyn an ben Umftanb tterborgen jtt ^abeit, 
He was accused of (charged with) having concealed 
the fact. 

Note. "As" introducing the Infinitive in phrases like: u *o kind 
as to send" is not rendered in German; as, €>eten <Sie fa gut e£ $u 
fdjicfen, be so good as to send it. For "Whom to" — , "WhatUT —^ 
"how {when, where etc.;) to", see p. 243, A. and i. 

3. The infinitive with um jtt ought to be used 
only in clauses retaining the nominative, or subject of 
the main sentence; as, S^uft bu e$, ttttt mid) ju betwgeu? 
&c, Do you do it in order to induce me? (i e. f Dp 
you do it that you may induce me ?) ttttt always stands 
at the head of the clause, jtt with the Infinitive at the 
end. Compare, 3$ fomme, ttttt e$ jtt neljmen, I come 
in order to take it, and the colloquial, (§:$ tfi ju fd)led)t, 
ttttt e$ jtt nefymen, It is too bad to take it; (i. e., it is 
not worth taking.) 

4. Excepted from the general rule are the follow- 
ing cases: 
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<». When the English construe certain verbs of 
believing and wishing with another verb in the Infini- 
tive with to , and when both these verbs have the 
game subject, the Germans indeed use the same con- 
struction; as, I expect to arrive, 3$ eWMrte aitjUfonunett 
(i. e, / expect that I shall arrive). (5r n>iinfcf)t $tt 
get)ttt, He wishes to go (i. e. He wishes that he him- 
self should go); or with an object: $ti) erttuute €>ie ju 
feljm, I expect to see you. (Sr nmnfdjt mtc^ ju fcfjctt, 
He wishes to see me. 

But when this construction is used in English along 
with an objective which is in reality a different subject 
of the Infinitive with to ; as, / believe him to be better 
(i. .e. / believe he is better); He wishes her to go; 
(i. e. He wishes that she should go), the German Infini- 
tive with JU must not be employed, but the sentence 
must be divided into two clauses, in the second of 
which the Objective is changed into a Nominative, and 
the Infinitive into a finite tense, after the manner of 
the examples given in parentheses , above; thus: 3d) 
fllaube et ift wofjler or 3$ glaube, bajj tt wofyler ift, I 
believe he is better; or that he is better. @r nninf^t, 
baf fie aejje, He wishes that she should go. St uninfect 
fie mocfyte gefjett, He wishes she might go. 

The author has observed that it is not after all the Verbs of 
believing and wishing that the Infinitive with to, thus joined to an 
improper Objective, is changed into a separate clause, bat that the 
English construction is retained* after the verbs Bitten to beg, to 
ask, einlaben to invite, erfudjen to request, aufforbern to call upon, 
bringen in, not^igen to press, to urge etc., as, (Sr bat mid) ju fontntett, 
He asked me to come, (fr brang in mid) or not&igte mid) ju tttntett, 
He pressed me to drink. The pupil therefore must notice the follow- 
ing list of verbs after which the Infinitive with to, construed with an 
improper Objective in English, must be rendered by a separate 
clause in German as above. 

1. Verbs of believing: I believe id) gtaufce, I conceive id) fc^e 

* It will be seen that tbe usual statement that there is no Aoc. C, Inf. in 
German does not solre the difficulty here dealt with. 

19* 
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ein, idjr Ijalte fur, I expect id) erttarre, I fear id) furd>te, befurfye, I 
find id) ftnbe, 1 hope id) ^offe, I know id} tt)eig, I perceive id) bemtrfe, 
ftnbe, I suppose (suspect) id) glaube, i>ermutl;e, I think id) glaube, 
bente, I understand id) nc^me an, glanbe, wfte^e. 

2. Ferfo o/* wishing: I desire id) Wrfange, TOUnfdp, I like id) 
mag gem, (I should like id) module gcrn), I tell id) fage, I want id) 
will, id) ttunfaje, I wish id) rounfdje. 

Examples: 3$ afaube (furcate, roeig, t>ermun)e), er irrt ftd) or 
bag er ftd) irrt/ I believe (fear, know, suppose, suspect) him to be 
mistaken. 2Bir ertwarteten, bag <5te frii&er anfommen rourben, We ex- 
pected you to arrive sooner. £u mirji einfeljen, bag e$ unmoa,li$ 
ijt, You will conceive the thing to be impossible. SDeitt 93ater Mr* 
lana,t, bag bu nad) £aufe fommft Your father desires you to come 
home. (Sage r£r, fie foil {Id) beeilen, Tell her to make haste (she is 
to make haste). 3d) motive gern, bag 8ie i&m fasten, er foUe tnarten, 
I should hike you to tell, him to wait. 2Boflen €ie, bag id) \)it\%t\)t, 
Do you want me to go. 

The reason why only the verbs in the lists 1 and 2 require the 
construction with bag etc. is obviously this, that they are liable to 
be construed with a simple Objective; as, / believe him, He fottttd 
his brother. She likes her sister, He wishes the book; and that this 
may tend to a momentary ambiguity in phrases like: / believe him 
— to be a rogue, He found his brother — to be absent, I expected 
you — not to come back again, He wishes the book — to be burnt* 
In sentences on the other hand like: I request you to come, the 
object is unmistakeably the coming, and hence they are rendered 
with the Infinitive with ju; as, 3* bitte, erfudje, labe €>ie ein ju 
fommen, I beg, request, invite yoa to come. 

b. The personal verbs J happen to, 1 chance to, 
ftdE) treffvn , fidt> jutragen, ft$ eretgnew, gefc&eljen, are 
rendered in German either impersonally, and then 
they are followed by a clause introduced by bftf that] 
3P, @S ttaf ftdj, ba$ iti) tl)n bemerfte, / happened to ob- 
serve him. @$ trug ftcfc'ju, baf n>ir un$ begegnetett, 
fVe chanced to meet. Or their sense is expressed 
adverbially; as, 2Btr fal)en un$ jiifallig an, We happened 
to look at each other. 2Btr ttafen un$ Don ungefajjr in 
$P<m3, We chanced to meet at Paris, 

c. J am (was) to do a thing, is rendered by 
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fotten without JU; as, Qhc M e$ mir fenbett, He is 
to send it to me. 3$ foUtc 3l))ten fagett, 1 was to 
tell you. (See p. 257, 6.) 



Exercise XXXII. 

On A. B. C* of this section in connection with Sect. XXIII. p 253. 

©rfrntbigtutgeu na$ htm S3eftnben rine* ffreunbeS* 

Inquiry after the state of health of a friend. 

©uten SWorgtn £err SB. 2Bie? ©ie fmb no* nidjt 1 
abflftrift? ! better* ntc^t unb gronr 3 , n>ic c$ mir leib t^ut ( P . 215) 
mittljeifen 4 gu mfiffen, wril 3f)r greunb £. franf iji. D, 
unb tcfy fyabe 92td>te baoon geroujjt! (p. 243) 3* n>ollte 
3J)»en {(^reiben, fyabc aber 3Ijrc Slbreffe ntd)t ftnben fonnen. 
ffommen ©if! id) will fogfeicty gu t^n. 993ie ge&t e$ tym? 
(p. 214, l. 4), n>ic ift e6 nur gefommen? @$ tft mir lieb, 
(p. 219) melben* gu fonnen, bafj eS ttueber beffer gel)t. Sett 
n>ann leibet (st.) er. @r ift (p. 281, b.) fett fcorigein 6 SHontag 
gu 33ette. 2Btc ^>at ftcfe ba$ gugetragen 7 ? cr mar bod) fo 
munter 8 nl6 n)ir un$ trennten 9 . 3<t; benfen ©ie nur! n>ir 
gefyen (p. 2*1, 1. a.) jenen Slbenb gang fetter 10 nad) jpaufe. 
Sidjt 11 t>or unfrer SBofonung tt>irb ifjm plofc(id) ubel 12 , cr 
ffogt 13 fiber ©c&winbel 14 unb f&at (st.) fajt 16 nteber 15 . 



*not jet, *alas, '31*01 (literally : it is true, indeed) often introdu- 
ces the precise reason or circumstances inducing an action or state ; 
<5r ift ungludltd) unb gttmr burd) eigne 6d)ulb, he is unhappy and 
that (or and he is so) through his own fault, 4 to impart to tell, 
•to Announce, to state, 6 last, 7 to happen, 8 v^ell, sprightly, 
•to part, 10 in good spirits, "dose to, 12 p. 215 L. 4. tnerben, la to 
complain of; see fiber p. 60, e., 14 giddiness f "almost, nearly, 16 down, 
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3d) fann t'tyn faum tie Xr<w* I)inaufbringcn unb auSflctben. 
3* toufe (st.) auf tic ©trafa, treffe (st.) gum ©lurf i7 
cinen Slrgt, ber mid) bcglcitet unb ifym ein Srjenei giebt 
@r glaubt, bajj tym tie $ruffefn 18 acfcfcabet (p. 212) fyaben, 
bic tfym an jenem Slbenb fo gut fdjmecftcn (p. 215 L. 4). 
2Bir fyofften er wrbc 19 ben nacbfien 9D?orgen aufjicfyen aber 
er liegt (st. p. 281. 1. &.) feit bamalS 20 ton gieber 21 , bod) 
finbet ber ?lrjt bajj c6 feit grftern beffer gel)t ©cfolaft (st) 
er? @r fd>Iaft feit gcflern SRorgcn, gcniejjt aber nocfy 9fid)t$ 
unb ftagt bic ganje 3 f i* 22 uber grofkn 3)urfi. SBeig 
(p. 243, Note 3) feinegrau t>on feinen 3u ftanbe 23 ? 3d) will eben 
(p. 256, 5.) an fte fdjreiben. Sid) ja! tl>un fie e$ bod) 
(p. 285, b.) nur! ber SBrtef getyt biefen SSorimttag 24 . 3* 
n>oUtc fie nidjt Sngfiigen unb ba (as) id) tt>r bid iefct 26 9?td)t$ 
SBefriebigenbed 26 gumclbcn t)atte (p. 87, 2,) unterliefj (st)* 7 
id) c8 lieber 28 . SBitte geljen ©ie nur ( P . 285, b.) l)inauf, id) 
folge 29 (p. 282, 1, c.) 3l)nen augenblicflid) 30 5 id) grf)e erfi 
nad) ber Slpotfyefe 31 unb befteBc etroa* ©cltcroaffcr 3 *. 
£offentlid) 33 i$t (st.) cr aucfc balb n>kber. 

1 'fortunately , "trnffels, 10 In stating indirectly what a person says 
or thinks, said or thought; the Conjunctive mood is nsed in. German, 
20 then, that time; 2, n. fever, 22 all the time, "condition, * 4 forenoon, 
26 till now, 26 nothing satisfactory, 27 to omit, not to do so, 28 rather, 
29 p. 211, L. 2, *° immediately, 8l Appthecary, 82 sodawater, 83 it is to 
be hoped. 



D. USE OF THE PARTICIPLES. 

The participles govern the same case as the verb 
from which they are formed. The use of the present 
participle is more limited in German than in English. 

BOTH PARTICIPLES OCCUR 

1. as adjectives declined compared and construed as 
such, (see XXX. Rules for the Construction of Senten- 
ces, E. Position of the Adjective etc.;) as, 2>a$ fingenbc 
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$tnb, the singing child. 2)ad auf ber ©hrajie ftttflenbe 
flint), The child singing in the street. (Sine treffenbere 
2lnttt>orf, An answer more to the point 3)ie bringenb* 
pen 93itten, The most urgent requests, the past par- 
ticiple: Der flefudjte, gefudjtere, flcfud)tefJc Slrttfel, the ar- 
ticle sought for, more sought for, most sought for. 

Participles used as adjectives in English may generally be 
employed as such. in German. It is advisable, however, to consult 
the dictionary, on account of certain deviations; as, iSfin. TCijCtt 
to irritate, to provoke, to charm.; pres. part. teijenb, used chiefly 
in the sense of charming ; past part acreijt, used only for irritated, 
enraged; fcfymeidjelii tq flatter, yet not fdjmeidjelnbe, but fdjmeicfyetyafte 
$m$te, flattering accounts, whereas fd)metd)elnb means bland. 

Notice the use of the German Pres. Part, introduced by 

JU as an attributive adjective as explained under b. b. p. 288. 
Examples: 3)a3 gu futgenbe Steb, the song to be sung. (Sin fetyt 
ju beflagcnber Serlufi, a loss much to be lamented. 

2. As substantives, chiefly denoting persons en- 
gaged in; as, 35er jReifenbe the travelling man, the 
traveller, bie SJeifenbc the travelling woman, ber (bic) 
(Stntretenbc the entering man (woman); but also in 
the neuter gender characterizing an act, &c. ; as, 
2)ad UeberrafcfKnbe btefed (Sretflniffe d , The surprising 
character of this event. 2)ad 2)emittl)igenbe btcfed Sluf* 
trittd, The humiliating nature of this scene. The 
past participle: 2)er ®elet)vte the learned man, ber @e* 
tobtete the killed person, bie ©erettete the rescued woman, 
tad Uebertriebene biefer Sffyauptung the exaggeration of 
this assertion, bad ©efefyefyene things done, bad ©efagte 
the aforesaid. 

Only past participle* of transitive and of SUCh intransitive 
verbs as are conjugated with the auxiliary verb feitt (see p. 268, 1) 
can be used as adjectives or nouns: 

3. The present and past participles are employed 
in German where they are used in English along with 
a verb in the same clause in order to express adverbially 
the manner in which a thing is done ; as, (Sr lernt ed 
fptefotb, He learns it playing. 5>ad tfinb fommt ftngenb 
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burd) ben ©arten, The child comes ringing through the 
garden; or the condition in which the subject or the 
object of the .clause is said to be; as, 3)u Itegfi fyitr 
ttdttmenb? You lie here dreaming? @r foc^t wit 
SSttttbftl bebetft, He fought covered with wounds. 3d> 
fllaubte bid) bat) on untcrricbtet, I believed you informed 
of it. 3d) fanb il)n fd)laff nb or ctngefa)lafen , I found 
him sleeping or fallen asleep. 

4. NOTES RESPECTING THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

1. The past participle occurs absolutely as in English; as, 
unter un$ gefagt, (said) between ourselves; ju 3$ntn gefagt, said to 
you (only); jugegeben, granted; angenommen, (assuming) supposed; 
twrau3gefe$t, premised (supposed); gefaflt, gctl;an, said and done, no 
sooner said than done. 

3. Sometimes it expresses a command ; as, jttffgeftanben ! stand 
still! porgefe^en ! take heed ! loSgelegt ! let us begin ! go on ! gugefatyren! 
drive on! (See p. 285. B.) 

3. Its use, instead of the present participle, along with 

the verbs fommen and bringen / indicating the manner of coming 
and bringing, is remarkable; as, @r fommt geritten, gegangen, ge* 
loufen, gefaf)ren, He comes riding, walking, running, driving. $ie 
bringcn i^n gefitytt, gctragen, gefcfcleppt, gefafjrm. They bring him, 
leading him, carrying, dragging him, driving him in a carriage. 

4. ' The past participle is used more correctly than the present 
participle in English to distinguish ft Condition from a simple SCt 
in clauses like auf ben %xm ge(hl$t, leaning on his arm. On the 
other hand, reflectively, fid) auf ten 9ttm fhij&enb, assuming that 
posture. 

5. THE ENGLISH PRESENT PARTICIPLE IS RENDERED 
BY DIFFERENT FORMS IN GERMAN. 

a. The German present participle cannot be used 
like the English as an abstract noun denoting an oc- 
cupation, art, &c, as, the riding , not bad Stettettb but 
bad Siettett, formed of the Infinitive (see p. 148 C and 
p. 170, 1.); painting (occupation) bad 9Jialen, (the art); bie 
SKale re i , a painting ein ©emfitbe ; hunting bad 3agen ; 
fishing bic gifcfacrcL bad gifcben (occupation). See also 
p. 286, 3. 
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b. After tbe verba fiifylen, !)ct$en, tyelfen, tyflren, 
lefyren, lernnt, macfyen, fefym, the English present parti- 
ciple must be translated by the Infinitive in German; 
as, I heard him saying, &c, 3d) I>orte it)n fagen, &c.; 
I saw him running, 3d) faty ifyn laufen. (See pp. 258, 7 
tod 286, 2). 

e. When introduced by a preposition, and having 
the same subject (nominative) as the verb of the clause ; 
as. He is accused of having stolen, (i. e., he is accused 
that he has stolen). Here the present participle is rendered 
by the Infinitive with *tt; <Sr ift. angeflagt fleftofylen $t 
^aintt 1 sa w him without knowing him, 3d) fal) it)U 
ofene if>n p. femtetU Instead of waiting for me he went 
off, Slnfiatt auf mid? $tt flatten ging cr weg* (Compare 
p. 289 2). 

d. When introduced by a preposition along with 
a possessive or personal pronoun, and having a subject 
different from that of the leading verb ; as You reply 
without his asking you. Here the participle must be 
resolved into a finite tense with the conjunction b<*$, 
that.- ©ic antrcortm if)m, ot)ne bftf cr ©ie fragt 

e. The English present participle, introduced by 
a preposition, is often used in contracting two clauses, 
the first of which may be understood as containing a 
demonstrative pronoun, (see p. 93 c) which the prepo- 
sition governs, and to which the second clause refers. 
Thus, "I thank you for warning me,'' must be render- 
ed, J thank you for this that you warn me y 3d) fcanfe 
3bnen bafur, bajj ©ie mid) roarnen. He was satisfied 
with having discovered the cause, @r begnufltc jtd) ba* 
mit, btc Utfacbe entbf eft gu f>aben. (The Infinitive ju fyabtix 
is explained by rule e. above). She is angiy at your 
telling it, ©ie iff bofc barftber, baf ©it e* gtfagt fyaben. 

In some cases the English present participle, introduced by a 
preposition, can be expressed in German by the Infinitive used as 
a now** as, Excuse me for coming so late, ($ntfdpifbige mtd) ttegen 
meine* 9pftft mumr*. 
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f. PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
are in German limited to adverbial expressions of Manner or 

Condition; as, @ie fdjrouren, Me #dnbe etjefcenb, i&m gu fotgen, 

they swore, raising their hands, to follow him. <Sie feuettt, idt 
fitlf t$t bCtbotgett, auf un$, the fire upon us, concealed in the thicket. 
(Compare p. 295, 3). 

English participial clauses, expressing adverbi- 
ally time, reason or cause, cannot be rendered Parti- 
cipially in German but must be resolved into depen- 
dent clauses introduced by such conjunctions as are or 
would be used in English if the participle were changed 
into a finite tense; as, 

Expressing time, When residing at Paris I often 
saw him, 2H6 id) in $ari$ toofcttte, faf> icfc ibn oft (When 
at Paris, &c, 211$ t* in $ari$ toat, &c.). (4fter) 
having dressed his wounds, she refreshed him with wine, 
Sftacfybem fte feine SBunben wbunben fyatte, erquicfte fie i&n 
mit 2Bein. (Whilst) being thus engaged , / remarked, 
SBfiljrenb fd) fo befcfedftigt war, bcmerfte i<|* Before leaving 
town, Qftjt id) bie ©tabt fcerlieg. 

Expressing reason or cause, Being much occupied, 
1 cannot write to you any more, Sltbdtt (since), ba (as), 
Wtil (because) id) f c 1) v bcfctjaftigt bin, fann idj lit nifty 
mefyr fcjjreibeiu The road being very hqjL, we moved but 
slowly, 2)a or xotll ber SBeg fe^r fdjlecty mar, brmegten 
n>ir un$ nur langfam fort* 

Note 1. 3ttbeitt frequently expresses merely the simult&neOUS- 

ness of action, as, 3nbem er ba$ Bonier »er(te§, fagte er, In leaving 

the room he said. 

Note 2. ©a. is substituted for at$ when, (referring to one single 

fact of the past), as, 2)a id) cin $inb roar, Ijatre id) ftnbifdje ©ebanfen, 
When I was a child I thought as a child. This, however, ought 
to be done only when both time and reason are implied; vis. 
When I was a child and because I was a child. Or in Isaiah LIII: 

5Da ei geftraft unb gemartert roarb, tljat er feinen 2Runb ni$t auf. 

g. Participial olauses of an attributive character 
are either construed like adjective clauses, (see Sect 
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XXX E. Position of the Adjective and Participle) or 
are resolved into relative clauses; as, The man thus 
accosting me, 3)er inicfa fo anrebenbe 9Wcmn, or ber Wtann, 
ber mtdj fo cmrcbetf. The man beating him mercilessly, 
ber tfyn unbarmfyrrjig fcfylagrnbe 9Rann, or bcr 2R<inn, roelcbet 
tfjn unbarmfyergifl ltt)lufl. The ship, being filled with 
water, sank, $)a$ mit SBnffer gefulltc ©cfyfff fanf, or 
2>a$ ©cbiff, welded mit aCaffer QefuOt tt>ar, fanf. The 
troops, exhausted to the utmost, began to lose heart, 
5Mc auf'6 aujjrrfte etfdjopften Srtipprn, or tie Xruppen, 
tt>eldje auf $ Aufierjie erfcfyopft tt>aren, begannen ju fccrjaflen. 



Section XXVI. 
THE REFLECTIVE FORM OF VERBS. 

(In this section the paragraphs 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are of particular 
importance.) " 

A verb in the reflective form expresses an activity 
affecting the person or thing from which it proceed^ 
as, J feel (myself) well, when the feeling well pro- 
ceeds from and affects the same individual. A consi- 
derable number of verbs occur in the reflective form 
only, like the English, u to betake one's self" (ftd) bege ben), 
u to bethink one's self n (fid) bebenfen).. Yet almost any 
transitive verb may be used reflectively, as, @r fcfyont 
fid), he spares himself. 

1. A verb in the reflective form is construed 
with the accusative, sometimes with the dative of the 
personal pronoun which forms its nominative, as, pre- 
sent tense : 3df fafinbe mitf) 1 feel myself (well, ill, &c.), 
xoix brftnbett un6 we feel ourselves, btt beftnteft bid} and 
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ityc be ftnbft ftidv you feel yourself selves. In the third 
person singular of either gender and in the plural the 
reflective pronoun ftt£ (see p. 65, 3.) must be substi- 
tuted for the accusative or dative, as the Oerman tl)n 
or fie fclbfi has not the force of the English reflective, 
(see p. 72, 5, a.) therefore: er (fie, c$), beftnbet fid), he 
(she, it), feels him-, (her-, it-) self; fie befmben fid), they 
feel themselves; <Sie befinben ftd), you feel yourself. 
Imperfect: 3d) feefanb n^d), * felt myself. 

Accordingly a verb in the reflective form is thus 
conjugated. 

Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT. 
I rejoice, I am glad (happy). 

Sing. id? freue mi* 

bu freujl bid) 

er (fie, e$) freut fic$ 
Plur. mtr freuen utt$ 

tor freut eu# 

fte freuen ficp 

PERFECT. 

I have been (was) glad 

Sing. id) $abe mt$ gefreut etc. 
Plur. n>tr £aben utt# gefreut etc. 

FIRST FUTURE. 
I shall be glad 

Sing, turner be mi<$ freuen etc. 
Plur. tmrtterben utt$ freuen etc. 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

I should be glad 

Sing. i$ nmrbe midj freuen etc. 
Plur. tturttmrbenttiti freuen etc. 



IMPERFECT. 
I rejoiced, I was glad. 

Sing. i$ freute midj 

bufreuteft bid) 

er freute {{<$ 
Plar. tt>ir freuten utt$ 

ibr frentet eucf 

fte freuten flit 

# PLUPERFECT. 
I had been glad. 

Sing. i$ Ijatte mi$ gefreut etc. 
Plur. totr fatten ttttl gefreut etc. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

I shall have been glad 

Sing, id) toerbe mi# gefreut Jjaben etc. 
Plur. toir merben un* gefreut Ijaben etc. 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should have been glad 

Sing, id) knurbe mi A gefreut $aben ete. 
Plur. tnirtourbenttlt* gefreut (jaben etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 

Sing, freue bftj! (and politely) freuen @i* {t$! rejoice f 

freue er (fle) fit$! let him (her) rejoice! 
Plur. freuen nw *lt$! let us rejoice! freuei ett$! (and potiteJy) 

reuen 6ie g<|J rejoice ye! freuen fte 9«$! tot them rejoice! 
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INFINITIVE. 

Gi$ (i u ) freuen to rejoice, {{$ gefreut ($u) twben to have re- 
joiced. 

The compound Past t6BSe8 of all reflective verbs are con- 
jugated with the auxiliary (ahflt, because reflective verbs are of 
a transitive or rather objective nature. 

The tenses of the conjunctive mood will be rea- 
dily formed in analogy to the above. 

fc. POSITION OF THE REFLECTIVE PRONOUN. 

a. If the finite verb, as in the above specimen, 
directly follows the nominative the reflective pronoun 
is placed immediately after it; e. g. 3d} ftettC mid) 
fcetnen 2Bunfcf> erfuUen ju fonnen, I rejoice to be able 
to fulfil thy wish. 2Bfr Men M$ f«f>* gefrf ut, Sic jU 
feljen, We have been very glad to see you. £er 93ater 
twtb fttlj &e$ 2Bteberfel)en$ freuen, Your father will re- 
joice at meeting you again. SJtatt muf fief) nifyt fiber 
&a6 Unglficf fciner Setnbe freuen, One must not rejoice 
at the misfortune of one's enemies. 

b. But the reflective pronoun is placed immedi- 
ately after its nominative if the finite verb is removed 
to the beginning or the end of the clause ; as, 3$ tyore, 
bag et ftdj tyeute beffet beftnbet, I learn that he feels 
better to-day. 2Bte beftttbett @te ftd>? How are yon? 
§afi ttt bt$ fiber ba$ ©efd^enf gefreut ? Were you pleased 
with the present? 3$ glaube nid)t, bag et ft$ barfiber fetyr 
freuen ttritb, I don't think he will be very glad about 
it (Compare Sect. XXX, Construction). 

Note. The Reflective Pronoun is often placed even before 

the lomiaati? e expressed by a noon. This is the case chiefly in 
Inverted sentences; as, batuber \)<it $4 ber SSatet fefjr gefreut. The 

father has much rejoiced at this. Oft ttlinbern ft$ Me 3Rettf$eit, 
Often men wonder, and always in dependent clauses having as their 
nominatives the indefinite substantives Med, 93iele$, 2Rand)e$, 2Beni* 
(je$, 9li&)t# (p. lu, Note 2); as, SGBenn fid) 9Kd)i$ cinbert If nothing 
is changed (see XXX. B. 6.) 
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3. A number of reflective verbs, given p. 205, 
L. 4, have, besides the reflective accusative an object 
in the genitive ; as, ftdj) ertnnern to remember; 3$ crinnere 
mid) beS 9totttteS, I remember (of) the man. 

4. The reflective dative (for which in the third 
person likewise jtdj, to Aim-, her-, it-self, is substituted) 
is used with verbs having besides a real object in 
the accusative; as, 3$ eignetc nttr btefe getttgfeit an, 
I acquired (to myself) this facility. @r fcctbtttct fi<$ 
alte Souipltmente, He deprecates all ceremonies. 

The reflective verbs of this kind are given p. 210, 
c. Other verbs taking their object in the dative (see 
p. 211, L. 2. &c.) of course retain that case when used 
reflectively; as, i>u fcbafceft bit, You injure yourself. 
(Sx f$met$e(t fid), he flatters himself. 

5. The meaning of common verbs is frequently 
altered by the reflective form, and in this respect par- 
ticularly, the dictionary must be consulted; as, benfen 
to think, to meditate, {t$ fcenfen to fancy, to imagine, 
fiigen, to join, to put together, fwjj fugen to submit, 
f$(aaen to strike, fid) fdjtagen to fight, betragen to amount 
to, ftdj betragen to demean oneself behave. ' 

6. English verbs used with both a transitive and 
intransitive meaning are generally rendered by the 
reflective form when used intransitively; as, I open 
the door, 3$ offne tie %t>\\x. The door opens, 2)te 
Zfyux offnet fMjt I turn the key, 3d) brelje ben ©cfclufiel. 
The key turns, £)er @d)luffet btel)t ftdj. He assembled 
the people, (Sr Derfammelte bad SSotf. The people as- 
sembled, 2)a3 SSolf Detfammelte ft^ She gathers Dower's 
@te famraelt ©lumen. The water gathers, 35a$ SBajfer 
fammelt fid), 

7. The English passive used impersonally, (or rather 
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without stating the agent, by whom the action is per- 
formed) is extensively rendered by the Reflective form 
in German ; as, The plant is developed, Die s $flanje ent* 
tvicfelt fid). In a similar manner: I am a/raid 34 
furcate miti), I am mistaken, 34 tne mi4, J am ashamed 
iti) )d?ame uu4, I am astonished, 34 nnmbere mi4» 1 am 
vexed or grieved, 34 fltamc mt4» 

Sometimes the past tense is rendered by the aid of the verb 
to become ; as, bag Zau ttetWuf elte jt4, The rope became entangled. 

8. Reflective verbs are frequently impersonal: as, 
G$ eretgnet R4/ *& tragi f?4 ju, e$ begiebt ft4, It nap- 
pens, it occurs, {personally t4 begebe :mi4» I betake my- 
self). @$ gel)&rt ft4, & itydt ft4f It is becoming, it is 
proper, (£$ fragt jtd), it is questionable, to be questioned, 
($*$ f)aubelt ft(f) (urn @tn>a$), (French: 11 s'agit), The ques- 
tion is, it concerns, something is at stake, @$ fcerloljnt 
ft4, It is. worth while, it repays the trouble ; or render- 
ed by the English passive, fes begreift ft 4 it may be 
easily conceived, (S$ t^erfle^t ft4* It is understood, (ba6 
perfie&t fi4, of course), @$ fanb jicfr, jetgte fkjj, it will be 
found. Sometimes they are rendered by the English 
prbs. part.: DaS fagt ft4 let'4ter, aid e6 ft4 tl)ut, It is 
easier saying than tfo/wj that or that is more easily 
said than done. 

9. The auxiliary verb of mood laffeit {to allow to), 
when used reflectively and impersonally may be rendered 
as follows; (§3 lafjt fl4 m'4t dnfcern, It cannot be helped, 
things can not be altered. (So ldj?t ft 4 benfeu, It can be 
imagined. (S6ldfftft4ut4tfagen, It cannot be said. 2)a$Iief? 
fid) erwarten, That might have been (was to be) expected. 
@$ liefje H4 2Wan4*$ unterneljmen, Many a thing might 
be undertaken. (56 (apt fid) f)6ren , It is plausible. 
The pupil will remember that the verb laffen as an 
Auxiliary is always followed by the Infinitive of the 
active voice. (See pp. 258, 7 and 286. a. Which explains 
the above constructions). 
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Exercise XXXIII. 
On Section XXVI. 

The figures 1—9* rejer to the paragraphs of this Section. 

(The two travelling-companions address each-other in the familiar 
form which also in used in the Plural when another person is 
mentioned collectively with the friend. By and towards the visitor 
the conventional form is used), 

Sbtfmetffotne gtetmbe* Attentive Friends. 

8ty fte ba! 1 5>u Ijafi £)ic& eta Sffienia* foi »ctte 
aufgeridbtet 3 . 3$ fw«e tm'cfe (!♦) ju feljen bafj 3)u 2)i<fr 
(20 fo well 4 et&oU 5 &afl. 9lun« i* $abe mi<$ gut au$* 
gefcfclafen 7 ; t<$ futile 8 midi) abet bocfc etn>a$ marc 9 aid i$ 
raid? erfyeben 10 n>oOte. Daruber (p. 94. Note) wunbete id) 
mid? ntd^t. 2)u fannfl (Dtcfc freuen, bajj S)u 5£>td> nrieber 
ritftren 11 fannft. 5)o<$ £ett J. beftnbet jtd> 12 brau0en 13 . 
SEBtr trafen tin* 14 auf ber ©trajje unb al$ er erfttljt 16 »e*» 
$alb (p. 109, 4.) fid) tmfere SIbrcife fcerjogert 16 (7.) erbot 17 
er ftd) mid) ju begotten urn (p. 290, 3) flifc felbjt ju uber* 
jeuflen 18 wie 5)u 2)idj befmbift. 3$ benfe mir (5.) bajj 3(>f 
@ki$ (p. 65, 3.) ofyne 33ebenfen 19 foremen 20 burft. £>o$ barffi 
Du 2)id[> nid)t aufregen 21 . 3tyt burft @u$ nidjit ju langc 
unterfyalten 22 . 3$* raupt Sued ben Umftanben 23 fugen (5). 
@r rcirb ftcfc balb »erabf$ieben 24 . Jpoffentlid} 26 fftnnt 3&r 
@u<$ SKoraen auf langere 3*t* 26 nneberfefyen. S9ttte £err 
I. wollenSie ftcf) fyier herein berau&en 27 . (Sntfc&ulbigen* 8 

(When verbs acquire a special meaning by the refl. form (5.) they 
are marked {{$ — .) 

*see now, «a little, Ho raise, ^o far, 'fldj er^olm to recover, 
•wellj 7 ficb — , to take a good sleep, 8 to feel, 9 faint, feeble, **to 
raise, "jtd) — , to stir, l *jtd) befinbttt is simply a somewhat refined 
expression for "to be" when this verb is used in reference to a parti- 
cular state of health or place; as, 2Stc Ocfinben Gie ftd)? How are you? 
2>ag ®elb befanb jtd) in ber 93orfe, tha money was the purse; "outside, 
in the other room, 14 fid) treffen, to meet, 16 st. to learn, ia to delay, "to 
offer, 18 to convince, "hesitation, 20 jtd>— , to see, 2, to excite, **jldh- , 
to have a conversation, 23 m. circumstance, 24 |td, — to take ones leave, 
25 it is to be hoped, 26 a longer time, * 7 (politely) to step in, * e to excuse, 
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©ie ivenn id) ©ie foabe marten laffen* 9 . Sitte tec&t Wt*°\ 
bad tjl {a ganj naturlid) 31 . 9htn, lieber $reunb, ba feljen 
nrit und (2.) \a bod) no$ eiumal. (Sd freut mid) 
(xxvn, 3.); bajj ©ie ft$ beffer befinben. 3$ banfe Derjlid). 
S3itte fefcen ©ie ft* 32 . 3* fcanfe, i$ muji mi$ fog(etcf) 33 -. 
UM'eber empfel)len 34 . 3d) fc&ame midE) (7.) nur, mi$ 3!)nen 
im SJette ju prdfentiren. 21$ ! ©ie .tverben ft$ bod? 36 &or 
mir niefct geniren 36 ? (Sd fcerfteljt ftcf> ja fcon felbfl (8.). 
3$ fii^Ic mid) in ber 3$at 87 no$ etroad fawacfc 38 . 2)ad 
begreift ftd) (8.) leid)t 39 . @d n>irb ffd) geben 40 , menn ©ie 
jtcb ein SBenig pflegen 41 . 3$ drgere 42 mid) nur, bafji id) 
meinen Kollegen 43 l)ier jo lange aufljalte 44 . 93eruj)ige 45 
2)id) nur! bad lief fid) nun einmal nid)t wrmeiben (9). 
3$ fitrdjte 46 nur, 2)eine ©efc&dfte 47 toerben ftdp fe^r t>er- 
n>irfeln 48 . Dad SReifte 49 ty\t ftd) brieflid) 60 abma^en 61 
laffen (9.) unb bad Uebrige 62 n>irb ft<$ balb tt>ieber ind 
@leid)e bringen 63 laffen (9). 2)u fannfi 3)ic& barauf fcer* 
laffen (you may rely upon it), ©ieb 2)id) nur jufrieben 64 ! 
ed lafjt ffcfc bod) nicftt dnbern (9). 3a- Stuljen ©ie ftd) 
nur red)t orbenttid) aud 65 . ©tarfen ©ie jtd& gel)6rig 66 
unb mad)en ©ie fic& feinc ©ebanfen 67 . 3$ roup mid) 
jefct fyinweg begeben 68 (1), n>erbe mir aber bad SSergnugen 
raad)en 69 Sftnen SWorgen ein tyaax 8faf$en SCein .(p. 135, 
Notei.)}U forfeit, ber ftcf) ofyne Watytfyeil 60 trinfen lapt. £er* 
nad) 61 roollen wir und nodi einmal jufammen amuftren. 
fatten ©ie ftd) wacfer 62 ! SUbieu! 

* 9 fco keep waiting, 30 "don't mention it", S1 it is quite a matter of 
course, a2 jtd) — , to take a seat, 33 at once, immediately, 34 pd) — , to 
bid one goodbye, 35 bod) often means, surely, I trust, 36 (td) — , from 
the Fr. se ge/i"r to feel constrained, "indeed, 38 weak, 39 easily, 
40 ftci) — , C$ giebt fid), it passes off, it will be all right again, 4, fu§ — , 
to take care of one'self, 42 ftd) — , to fee.l annoyed, to vex one'self, 
43 colleague, 44 to detain, 45 jid) — , to be at ease, 46 to fear, 47 (business) 
affairs, 48 ftd) — , to become confused, entangled, 49 the greater part, 
*°by letter, 5, to settle, 52 the rest, 53 to put all right, 54 ro set one's 
heart at rest, 55 to take a good rest, 56 to strengthen properly, 57 fid) 
@ebanfen madden, to trouble ones head about (a thing), 58 to betake 
one'self away, 59 to give one'self the pleasure, 60 injury, harm, 
"afterwards, 8 *to be of good cheer. 

20 
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Section XXVII. 
THE IMPERSONAL FORM (see p. 68, 5.) 



* 



is in the first instance proper to ver^s expressing an 
activity, which cannot be ascribed to a conscious indi- 
vidual and hence it occurs 

1. With the phenomena of external nature; as, 
66 bdmmert, e6 tagt, It dawns ; 66 bunfelt, It is growing 
dark; 66 blifct, bonnert, regnet, fyflflelt, fd) licit unb roefyt 
fyeftig, It lightens, thunders, rains, hails, snows and blows 
violently ; 66 reift, there is hoar-frost; 66 friert, It freezes, 
66 tfyaut, It thaws, 66 wettert, It is boisterous. Likewise 
with the verbs fettt and tOCtbett in 66 tfi fait, ftarm, It 
is cold, warm; 66 wirb bunfel, It is growing dark, 66 
tmrb 9iadj}t, Night is coming on; 66 ift au$, It is all over, 
66 ift fiber, It has passed over. 

2* The Impersonal form is farther used with 

Ehenomena or sensations of our own physical nature 
y which the person is sensible of being acted upon, 
and accordingly appears in the accusative (sometimes 
in the dative), the impersonal pronoun @S being the 
grammatical subject, as in the English phrase: It pains 
me. i. e. I feel pain; as, ©S friert miffy, t$ ift Ulit 
fait, I feel cold, 66 fcfymetft mir flut, 1 like the taste of 
it (I have a good appetite); 9Htr tt>irb rootyl, umDofyf, I 
begin to feel well, ill. 

The English language generally substitutes a no- 
minative for this objective accusative or dative, which 
in German often stands at the beginning of the phrase 
whilst the nominative e$ is often altogether omitted 
(as in the English methinks, W\§ bunft) \ as, 3fti$ friert, 
I feel cold, wtiti) $ungcrt, I am hungry (i$ bin fyungrig), 
micb burftet, I am thirsty (id) bin burftig), W\$ fcfclafirt 
1 am sleepy, 2Rfr bangt (sor), I am anxious (about), 
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afraid (of); SRtcfe gelujfrt (nadj)), I desire; 9Rir ffelt (ttor) 
I loathe, e$ efelt mi$ an it makes n.e sick, it is loath- 
some to me; (8$ trdumte mir, I dreamt. 

3. Moral and intellectual sensations are also ex- 
pressed impersonally; as, @$ tft mir, al$ ob, I have a 
notion, I feel as if; (£$ fd^etnt mir, It seems to me; @$ 
fdjmerat, Der&riefjt, emport mid), It grieves, annoys, provokes 
me ; @$ re ut mity, It repents me, I rue ; @g faQt mir auf, 
It surprises me ; e$ uberrnfdjt mic|), It takes me by sur- 
prise; @S fa lit mir em (literally, It falls in to me\ It 
occurs to me ; @S f ommt mir Dor (literally, It comes be- 
fore me) } e6 fcauc&t mir, It appears to me; 2Ric& ttuntt, 
methinks. 

If the pronoun e$ is made to follow the verb it is 
often contracted with it, the t being elided; as, 9Kir 
flebridptS (an), I lack, have not; 3tym fllutft'S, it)m gelingt'S, 
He is lucky, he succeeds with; 5Wir gdjt'g trotyl, I am 
getting on well; SQBie getyt'd? How do you do? Un$ 
gefallt'S ^ter, We like this place. 

Note 1. Observe the following distinctions: 3<5 bereue, I re- 
pent; @$ t€llt ttUCfi (it repents me), 1 am overcome with remorse; 
34J bebewre, / pity ; @$ baucrt llttdj, It moves me with compassion ; 3d) 
tnunbeie mid), I wonder at; (£$ tnunbert mid), It makes me wonder; 
3d) faue mi^, I rejoice; ©g frcut mid), It makes me rejoice; 3d) Mt* 
lanae, I demand ; 3d) uerlange nad), 1 have a desire for ; (S3 nerlangt 
miti}, I am anxious ; 3d) benxge mid), I move ; (&$ beroegt mid), It moves 
me, it induces me; 3d) Ut^iv mid), I move about; <£g rit^tt mid), It 
touches me, From these instances it will be seen that the verb, 
when used personally, involves a more Voluntary and spontaneous 
direction of feeling, proceeding from a conviction established in the 
mind, whilst in the impersonal form it indicates the immediate or 
impulsive feeling by which the individual is overcome, as if from 
without. 

A complete list of the impersonal verbs governing 
the dative has been given p. 213, List 4* and will, 
on account of its idiomatical character, be found to 
repay the trouble of special study by the more ad- 
vanced pupil. 

20* 
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4. The following idioms may here be noticed: 
The impersonal pronoun @$ largely represents in an 
indefinite way the English the thing , the affair, the 
undertaking , the expedition ; the last in phrases 
like @d flefyt fort, I, we must depart. SRorgen flctyt'a 
Jlfl<& £eutf$lanb , Tomorrow we start for Germany. 
SBoljin gel>t e$? Whither bound? — @d fommt Dor it oc- 
curs; @6aef$ie$t, It happens; @$ gefjt lo$, (an) It begins; 
(8$ fletyt, (sf$ gefyt an, It will do, it is tolerable, practicable; 
@* ge|t nid>t, @d ge&t mcfrt an, It won't do; (§0 tfyut 9ttcf>t$, 
It does not matter; @d gcljt ubcr, It passes off; @S bauert 
lange, It takes a long time* 

5. USE OF <g* ift, <g£ finb, <S* gie&f, raEfttf IS, THERE ARE 

(French : // y a). 

a. The English phrases There is, There are, are rendered by 
(S3 ifl Sing, and (5$ ftnb Plur. when the statement is definite With 
respect to the locality in which a thing &c. is said to be, how- 
ever indefinite the statement may be as to the thing itself; as t dd 
ifl (StroaS in mcineut &Uge, There is something in my eye. <&$ roar 
eben <$ttuad an ber 2#ur. There was just now something (some 
creature) at the door. (£3 tfi 3*ntanb in bem 3i mmcr geroefen, 
Somebody has been in the room. (S$ ftnb $er)n 3i mm ** in biefem 
£cwfe, There are ten rooms in this house. 

In the same manner &$ iji, e$ ftnb are used in general state- 
ments having the character of manifest truth; as, <£d tjt ein ©ott. 
There is a God. (Eg ftnb Sterne am $immel, There are stars in 
the skies. (£$ ftnb i$ifd)e in ber See, There are fish in the sea. 

As the verb feirt to he governs the nominative, the impersonal 
pronoun C§ is rendered snperfinons when the phrases there is, 
Ituere are, there was, there were occur in the middle Of the Clause J 
as, 3n biefem £oufe finb geljtt 3intmer, In this house there are ten 
rooms. 3n bem fleinen Stubdjen roaten mef)rere rperfonen, In the 

little room there were several persons. 

b. There is and there are are rendered by the Singular form 
(6 githt {there was, there were £$ fifth) when the statement, how- 
ever definite as to the thing &C itself, is vaguejor intended to pro- 
duce the impression of vagueness with respect to locality; as, 

(5$ gtebt tuele fdjone ©ebaube in biefer grofjen €>tabt, There are many 
fine buildings in this large town. 6$ gtebt nur etnen Ttann in bte* 
fern ftei$e, ber bier; retten fann, There is only one man in these 
realms who can save thee. (5$ gtebt r)ier einen iungen SWcnfchcn, 
ber feme fleufjerungen ein roenig mefcr bcroadjen tfnnte, There is here 
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a young fellow (whom I do not chose to point out) who might be 
a little more guarded in his expressions. Likewise where vague 
ideas are premised in the hearer, (5$ giebt euten &ott, There is 
(exists) a God. 

Especially with abstract BONIS &$ aicbt has the force of (here 
occurs, there occur; as, (S$ giebt tm 9ttenfd)enleben Slugenbltcfe, There 
are (there occur) moments in the life of man. (5$ giebt Wian&)?#, 
X0d$ ft<fj nid)t fagen Idft, There is many a thing, which cannot be 
told; also: (53 giebt aud) fdjone goreflen in btefem SBadje, There are 
(there occur) also fine trout in this stream. Sold) etn &ing giebt 
e$ nid)t, Such a thing does not exist (occur). 

From the above instances ($$ giebt eineit SRann &c. (£3 giebt 
etneit jungttt 2Renfd)ett &c. it appears that ed giebt has the logical 
Subject in the accusative. This is owing to the verb geben of 

which giebt is the 3 d Pers. Sing. Pres. lnd. governing; the accusa- 
tive. This is farther the reason why the impersonal pronoun C$ 
must be retained even in the middle of the clause along with 
giebt, gab, because the sentence would otherwise have no nominative, 
hence: 3" Statin fltffct e$ etnert Wrjt, In Berlin there is a physi- 
cian. Unter biefett Umftdnben * giebt e£ feinen anbem Rati), Under 
these circumstances there is no other expedient. /Damatd gab c$ 
nod) feinen ©ud)brucf, In those times typography did not yet exist. 
$ier giebt e£ feinen 2Bein, There is no wine to be got here. (Com- 
pare p. 196, Note 2 and p. 335, Obs. 

6* The impersonal pronoun not expressed in Eng- 
lish. Especially in poetry and in solemn language, the 
verb sometimes occurs in the impersonal form, although 
its proper subject is not suppressed, similar to the 
English; it is I, i<$ bin c$; as, 6$ grufccn @ud) afle 
SBruber , All the brethren greet you ; and in Goethe's 
Erlkonig: (5$ fcfjeinen Me nlten SBetben fo grcm, It is 
the old willows that gleam so grey. @$ bomtew bte 
Sfrbtyn, eS jtttcrt ber ©teg (Schiller), The heights are 
thundering, and the bridge is trembling, (see p. 22.) 

7* The impersonal form of the verb to be is not 
used in German before the personal pronouns J, thou, 
he she, we &c. See p. 68, 5. and Ex. XVII. 

8* The passive voiee used impersonally is in German, 
as in the Latin dicitur they say, it is said; employed 
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in representing an action as going on without defini- 
tely staling the persons performing it and is then ex- 
tended even to intransitive verbs; thus in Schiller's 
fVallenstein : 3n bent 3*1** H>irb gtfungen unfc gcjubelt, 
In the tent they sing and shout, there is singing and 
shouting in the tent. (S3 uritb 9tf$ofTeit, they are 
shooting. Compare p. 288. 
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ADVERBS AND INTERJECTIONS. 

On the accent in adverbs see p. 25, 4., 5., on their comparison 
see XIII. 1. (p. 122), 2. (p. 124.) B. (p. 125), E. (p. 127), — on 

adjectives formed of adverbs see p. 89, 9. and on the position 
of Adverbs xxx. d. 



A. FORM AND CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

Adverbs and adverbial expressions are used in 
qualifying verbs, adjectives and other adverbs with 
regard to place, time, manner, cause, purpose etc 
They are either primitive adverbs, as ha, there, or 
cases of nouns chiefly Genitives; as, irorgenS, in the 
morning , nben&S in the evening, jefeenfaflfl, under all 
circumstances, fyinftd)t$, with regard to and compounds 
and derivatives of nouns; as, bergart', uphill, feeroattS, 
seawards) or adjectives and their derivatives; as, 
Mint) or blinMingS gefyorc&en, to obey blindly or im- 
plicity. Adverbs are also frequently compounds of 
prepositions; as, ttorauS, in advance, ttorbet, past, fcurd?= 
au$, throughout, positively; or of adverbs and preposit- 
ions; as , biermtt , herewith, fomit, accordingly or of 
Pronouns. See p. 25, 5. 
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Adjectives used as adverbs remain unchanged 
and the pupil must not take the common Adjective* 
suffix licl) for an equivalent of the English adverbial 
suffix ly\ freunfofdjaftltd? , for instance means amicable 
as well as amicab/y; fletnlid), petty. 

Only in a few cases the suffix licfj has preserved its originally 
adverbial force and some of these require attention; fretlid), certainly 
(not freely), gaiuUd), entirely, utterly, ^od)licfy, highly, fiirjlid), 
recently (not shortly), nctllid), the other day (not newly), fd)h)crlid), 
hardly (not heavily), HNtfjrlid), verily truly, jiemlid), tolerably, rather, 
fairly, pretty much. In others the suffix ftcj) merely adds to the 
strength of the adjective; as en)ig, eternal, eternally, en)ig(id) for 
ever and wer, geitufj, certain, certainly, gett)i§lid) Xoafyx, verily true, 
jtcfcet sure, surely flier (id) most assuredly, be'muttytg humble humbly, 
fcemuttyiglid), with great humility. 

Even participles are used adverbially; as, tetjenb 
f$6n, charmingly beuutiful; 9er$U)eife(t fcumm, desperate- 
ly stupid. 

In the following the adverbs (including some 
adjectives used as adverbs and given in parenthesis) 
are grouped systematically in order to give pupils, 
writing German, a more ready insight into their appli- 
cation and force than is afforded by other works. In 
this respect also frequent reference to the list given 
under B. below will be found of advantage. 

1. ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

(For the adverbial expressions of Place refer to p. 50, 1.) 

Observation: It may be noticed that originally most adverbs, 
prepositions and even conjunctions express a relation, of place as 
having been of chief importance even in the earlier stages of human 
existence ; as, fc&, there. .As 'being in a place* connects itself at once 
with the idea of duration, the 8&mQ adverb immediately comes to express 
the relation of time; as, bfl, then; and as facts coinciding in place 
and time are most frequently found to he connected as cause and 
effect the adverb becomes ultimately a conjunction expressing cause, 
motive, manner etc. as, b&, since, whereas. In the same manner 
the conjunction XOtxi, because, originally means while (from 2Betle, 
a while whence tnetlett, to dwell. The same progressive adaptation 
will be observed in most prepositions and Conjunctions; as, nctfje, 
near, nod) (prep.), after, riacfy, according to. 
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The Interrogative (and relative) adverbs SBo? where, 
in what place? trover? from what place? iDO^in? whither, 
to what place? are explained XI. £. C. p. 111. Other 
compounds like ivoran, worm, roomtt, frown etc., are 
pronominal and explained XL D. 4., p. 109. (SBo, f/> 
as a Conjunction, see p. 330). 

a. Of Place in general: ubttaU, auVrwartf, aQent* 
^albeit, everywhere ; irgenb somewhere ; nirgenb, ntrgc nb$ 
nowhere, (roeit unb breit, far and wide) um^cr, about 

b. Of this Place: $\ct here, l)icrort$, ^ieTfelbfl in 
this locality town etc. ; (nafee near), fyiibcn on this side, 
on our side, here with us; fyinieben in this nether world, 
bttft'fettft on this side. 

c. Of that Place: ha there, bort there, (the proper 
distinction between ha present to view (even here) and 
hvtt there, in a another place (in another town, house) is 
generally overlooked), (welt far, fern distant), bafrfbft in 
that place, town, locality, broben there above, brunten 
down there (see oben and untcn), bruben, over yonder 
(opposite of fyiibtn) anber$mo elsewhere, jenffttf on yon 
side. Many compounds of ba and l)ter with prepositions ; 
as, baran, tyieran, babet, l)ierbei, bamtt, fyiernut are in 
reality compounds of the substantive-demonstratives 
bad and bie$ (the latter like the Latin hie identical 
with f)ter) and their use and construction must be well 
ascertained from pp. 69, 1; 71, 2; 93, c, 297, e. 

As the pronominal compounds with ba6 (ka, hat), 
here mentioned must still be counted adverbs the pupil 
may notice that in translating these in connection with 
a complementary dependent clause introduced by bttf , or 
clause with the Infinitive with pi, the ba, bar is not 
rendered and the preposition joined to it is taken in 
connection with the finite verb or the Infinitive of the 
succeeding clause, which is turned into an English 
present Participle; as, 9Ser(a)Tcn ®te ft<$ batattf baj* 
td) t omme, rely upon my coming, 3$ bin gufritben bamit, e$ 
gefe^en JU i)aben, I am contented with having seen it. 
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rf. Of Place relative to a given point or points: 
mitten in the middle, innen within, barin there in, brtnnen 
there within, aufjen outside, braufjen there outside, au6» 
ftenbtg at the outside (also by heart), tmvenbig inside, 
te$t$ to the right, UnW to the left, ttorn in fronts 
lyinten in the rear, at the back, untax (butnten) in a place 
below, oben (broben) in a place above, ring6 all around 
um^et, lucrum around, betfamnien together, assembled, 
jufammen together, along with, aufleinanbet asunder 
and other compounds of einanter as na$etnanber after 
another, befonberf apart or separately, allerfettf from 
all sides. 

e. Of motion unlimited .* fteg away, bafyin away, gone, 
(lost), fort away, off, jururf back, nnebei back again, 
f)in unb bet hither and thither, freug unb quer in all 
directions, auf unb nieber, auf unb ab up and down, 
flb unb gu to and fro, hunter unb briber, pell, mell. 

f. Of motion in relation to b. and c. : {jet hither 
here, (towards the speakers place) with numerous 
compounds which are explained p. 64, E. bierfyer hither, 
thisway, bafyer from thence, along, border from thence, 
from that side, bai)tn and bottom to that place* 

g. Of motion in relation to given points: gtobeauft 
straight on, t>ortt>art6 forward, rucfmartf backwards, quec 
right across, fettn>art$ sidewards, and all the many 
compounds of tt>dtt$, recfctfl to the right, linffl, to the 
left, emj>or (in bte £6$e) up, upwards, fyerauf and f)inauf 
up to some place (see d.) nt'eber down downwards, fyinab 
and fyerab down, Ijerunter and tyinunter down into. 

2. ADVERBS OF TIME. 

(For the adverbial expressions of time refer to p. 54, 2.) 

The Interrogative (and relative) adverb tttamt? 
when? at what time? is explained XL E., p. Ill; — 
n>ie lange? how long? wte oft? how often. 

(The adverbs under *.. and b. imply a sequence sometimes 
applied to pUt06.) 
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a. when? (in a definite order): etftettS firstly, in 
the fi?*st place, jrceitfttS secondly, brfttenS thirdly; and 
so on to le&tenS lastly (p. 137, C.). 

b. (when? in a sequence not definite): etft, JttCtft, 
first, at first; fcotljer, jufcor before this, juttfaberft in the 
next place, (foremost) $unad)ft next of all, bemnadjfi, 
nacfyfibera next to that, nadMminbet after an other, bann, 
fobann then, barauf thereupon, banaa), thereafter, fetnet 
farther, ttKtterfyin farther on, julefct last, lastly, aflerlefct 
last of all. 

Of the same class but more strictly referring to 
time are: 2lnfang# at first, fyxnaS) afterwards, nafytyt 
thereafter, fpdter later on, enMtd) finally, fd>h'e^lidb in 
conclusion; also etnftwetlen, fajtt>ifd)en, mittkweile and 
unterbeffen in the meantime, meanwhile. 

c. when? (fixing and defining a day) r tyvAt to day, 
ttorgejlern the day before yesterday, geflern yesterday, 
geflern [pat late last night, m org en tomorrow, morgen 
fruli) tomorrow early, frufyejlenS morgen tomorrow at the 
earliest, fpStejienSubermorgen the day after tomorrow at the 
latest, 2Korgen$ in the morning, 3Kittag$ at midday, 
$Ibenb6 in the evening, $la&)t$ at night-time* 

d. when (with a present): jefct at present, now } 
gegenrodrttg at present, gtabe just, just now, just then, 
eben, jefct eben just now. The following are relative 
to a "past": nod) still, nun (see B. list) now (now, 
that — ), bereitfl already, f$on already, by this time, 
bt6f)er hitherto. 

e. The questioning je, jentdft ever-, as in, u was 
there ever — ?", is there ever — ? will there ever — ? 
and trgenb any and their negative response ttie, Xikmali 
never, are of course applicable to Past, Present and 
Future and therefore not repeated under each of these. 

f. when? (with a past): bd then, bamalS at that 
time. The rest are not limited, bitytt hither, eben, 
foebcn just now, futjlic& , unldngiT a short time ago, 
-lately, neult$ the other day, lefctytn, jungfl lately 
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neuerbirtgS of late, recently, fonfl else, formerly, frutyet 
formerly (see c. above) lange fyer long since, etyebem in 
former times, of old, ejnmal (colloquially) once, once 
upon a time, etnfi, einftenS at one time. 

g. when? (with a future): fcttatt henceforth, an 
and ab see p. 48, 2, 3, augcnblicfltd) instantly, (as an 
ai^ective momentary) fofort fortwith, fog let S) (colloquially 
flleidj)) directly, flugS, flracfd (somewhat antiquated), 
instantaneously, straightway, balb soon, erfienS and 
Itad^fien6 very soon, einmal 1 once, some day (to come)} 
etnfi, beretnft sometime (to come), ntmmer never (em- 
phatic), ntmmer meftt never to happen. 

h. how long? ewiglidj everlastingly, tmmetba for 
ever and ever, immerfort unceasingly, tmmer always, 
ftet6 always, ever, tmmetwaljrenb, fottrodfyrenb contin- 
ually, beftanbtfl constantly, (unaufbor(id) incessantly), 
Itocf) still, noc^ tmmer still (continuing), lange for a long 
time, minutenlang for minutes, jlunbenlang, tagelang u. 
for hours, days etc. etc. — . 

i. how often? definitely: etnmat Jtoeitttat, etc. 
(XIV. H. p. 139) indef. : felten seldom, rarely, tt>enig 
little, bt*n>et(en, juweilen, mttunter sometimes, gelegentlid) 
occasionally, battn unb n>amt now and then, man<$mal 
sometimes, meljrma($ several times, n?teberf)oit repeatedly, 
oft, ofterS, oftmalS often, fyauftg frequently, m'el much, 
nodj eut'mal, once more, nueber again, immer nneber 
again and agpin. 

A. The following adverbs of Transition are as 
much adverbs of manner as of time: aOmafylid) gradu- 
ally, nad) unb na$ little by little, fcalfc bteS, bait bad, 
now this , now that , sometimes — sometimes, et(enb$ 
speedily, jufeljenbS apace, pl6&lt$ suddenly, ity, \af)lin<fi 
suddenly, vehemently sudden; — also etnjeln singly and 
gug(eid) simultaneously, at the same time or period. 

3, ADVERBS OF MANNER. 

(For the various adverbial expressions generally comprised under 
this head see VI. D., 8, 4, 5, O p. 57-62.) 
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The Interrogative (and relative) is toif? ho&? in what way or 
manner? of what quality? 

a. of Specification : ttatttltdj to wit, viz., that is to 
say 9 nammtft$ more especially, beifpiel$n>etfe as an 
example, et'gen$ expressly, befonberfc (infonberS), particu- 
larly, especially, t>ornel)mlid> and f)aupt\a&)liti) principally, 
chiefly, ttorjugSwetfe preeminently, au$natyra6ti>ei|e by 
way of exception, ubctljaupt on the whole (toenn fiber* 
Jjaupt if at all), junta! (ba) especially (as). 

b. of Conjunction: and) also, ebenfalW, gleid^faO^, 
be^gtctc^en likewise, baju, no<$ baju, nebenfyet besides, 
uberbt'e£ moreover, jubem, aufkrbem moreover besides, 
ofynefytn, ofynebieS besides, any way, all the same, fonfl 
else, obenein, obenbrein to boot. 

c. of Degree (extent, completeness and excess): 
ttidjt not, %axnid)t not at all, tHelletdjt perhaps, e(n>a, unge* 
fd^r perhaps, about, faft, betn<t$r almost nearly, fatim 
scarcely, f$n>frltc!> hardly, wentg little, (XIII. E. p. 127.) 
em ment'g a little, nut only, eben, lebiglid) barely, etn>a$ 
somewhat, ttyeilrceife partly, eim'germafjen to some degree, 
in some measure, jiemlicf) rather, pretty, (bad, good) 
anfeljnltdj, betrd$t!i$ considerably, bebeutenb very con- 
siderably, febt very, much, very much (See B. List), 
tnel much, felbft, fogat even, fdjier well nigh, almost, 
genug enough, li)inldnglt<f) sufficiently, gar very, thoroughly, 
ganj quite, gdnjltcf) entirely, . totally, ganj unb gat alto- 
gether, tJoDig completely, ttoilenbS utterly, uberau*, un* 
gemetn exceedingly, f)b(t)liti) highly, tyodtft, Jufjerji extre- 
mely, grabeju downright, unbebingt absolutely, positively, 
bureaus, platterbing*, fd)lec^terbmg^, f^led)^in, f$le$ttt>eg 
absolutely, positively ju too, allju altogether too. 

Also tfyeilS — ttycil* partly — partly, fyalb half, tyalb 
unb tjalb so, so, fo in such a manner, betgefklt, bermafen, 
fold)ermafjen to such a degree, befio, umfo all the — 
(better etc.); erj* prefixed to adjectives and nouns de- 
noting a bad quality means arrant, arch- (Notice 
however: Stjljerjog Arch Duke, ©tjengel Archangel etc.). 

d. of Comparison : ttlie, aldtjjttrie like, as (resemb- 
ling), al$ as (being such), ineyt rather, eljet aW sooner 
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than, fo — M as— as, m<$t fo— aM not so— as, (ltd. than, 
ebenfo in the same manner, likewise, gfeid) (with the 
Vat,) like, equal to. 

e. of Quality : Many adjectives ; as, gttt well, f($(edS)t 
badly, re4)t I)ubf<$ nicely, orbentlid} regularly, really etc.; etc. 

f of Mode of Action: fo thus (fo, as, p. 128, 
1. p. 129, Note 4.), auDerS otherwise, differently; — 
with regard to number and time aUein alone, jufammen 
together, ctn^eln, befonberS individually, apart, juglet<$ 
at the same time ; — with regard to movement and attitude : 
the compounds of 4ittg$; as, rucfltngd from behind, 
back-foremost, fdtltngd sideways, fyduptltngS from the 
head, rittltng$ astraddle (notice MinblingS blind -fold, 
implicitly, meu$ltng$ treacherously, (of assassination). 

To this ciass belong also the many Compounds 
of *n>etfe ~wise\ as, freujuwfe crossways, jiucfroeife piece 
meal, by the piece, ftufenn>ctfc by stages or steps, jolt* 
weife by inches, inch by inch, jwangGweife by compulsion 
etc. etc. and the genitive-forms of the Substantive 
2Betfe way, manner; as g(ei$er SBctfe likewise, in the 
same way, glucflicfcet SSeife fortunately, luckily, moglicfoer. 
SBetfe possibly, naturlidfoer 2Beife naturally, of course etc. 

In using this Genitive form a nice distincti6n is sometimes 
made between it and the mere adjective used adverbially, both 
having at first sight the same meaning; viz. merfttmrbigct SBeife 
remarkably and mettomrbig remarkably. This * distinction will best 
be seen in tbe following examples; eS btcnnt merftnurbtg it burns 
remarkably, e$ brennt merfttmrbifler SBeife it remarkably burns; id) 
pcrfd)(of? e$ porftdjtifl I locked it cautiously and id) perfd)lo§ e$ por* 
ficfyttger 2Beife I cautiously locked it (i. e. for cautions sake"); Ct 
fpridjt naturlid) he speaks naturally (unaffected), cr fprid)t nature 
lidjet SBeife he naturally (of course) speaks. Not all Genitive-forms 
of SBeife, however, admit of such a use and often the mere position 
of the adverb or, in speaking, the StroSS, explains its force; as, 
natiirlid) fyradj ct he of course spoke;) or ei fyradj' nahirliti} of 
course he spoke. 

g. of Concession and Contrariety JflO&l it is true, indeed, 
(in bet Zijat indeed), freilfcfc certainly, eigentlicfc properly 
speaking, aba but, inbejfen however, bocf) yet, still (though), 
jebo$ however, bennocf) never the less, trofcbem in spite of 
that, g(et$tDo$l, bcjfenungea$tet notwithstanding, ni<$t£* 
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befbtoeniget, t>ie(met)r on the contrary, feagegen, l)ingcgen 
on the other hand, umfomefyt lc. all the more etc. 

h. of Consequence and Conclusion: alfo accordingly, 
hence, therefore, fcemnacfe, bemjufolge accordingly, folglid) 
consequently, and mitljin, \ona&), (omit having the same 
force. 

i. of Reason : interrogatives : ttatllttt ? why ? n>e$* 
fcalb? tt>e$ti)egen? on what account? also colloquial tuafl? 
and woljer? what for? in reply: batum, bolder, beStyalb and 
beSwegen an that account therefore. Also the pronom- 
inal compounds metnetbalben, meinetwegen, meinetnnlleit 
on my account (see p. 41) and many compounds of 
\vo (n>a6) and ba; as, tt>otmr$? through what? fcabur$ 
through or by that. 

There may also be mentioned f)in|td)tltd), betreffd 
with regard to 

k. of Purpose: bajtt for that purpose; bcl;uf6 for 
the purpose of. Also bteferljalb for this purpose; In- 
terrogative, n>0ftu for what end. (gU see p. 61, 5. a.) 

L of Affirmation and Assent: ja yes 9 ttntflid) re- 
ally wafyrljaftig, waljrlid) verily, gettnfc certainly, ftcfjer, 
ftc^erltc^ surely, unbebingt by all means, undoubtedly, 
entfdjteben decidedly, alkrbingS certainly, naturlicfc of 
course, melletdjt perhaps, mbglicfyewmfe possibly, rcafyr- 
f$efnl{$ probably, l)6c&ft wa$rfdi)eiuli$ most likely, met* 
nctl)alben, mdnetwegen for ought that I care, you may 
(also gem gladly see B. list, gut! very well). 

m. of Denial and Negation: ttettt no, nidjt not, 
butd)au6m$t by no means, feine6roeg$ not at all, mcfct 
im 2Binbeflen not in the least, nimmermefyrl never! never! 

B. LIST OF ADVERBS HAVING PRACTICAL 

PECULIARITIES. 

abet but; in scriptural and similar narratives and; abcr often fol- 
lows the subject attributively; as, bet 93atcr aber, the father 
however; or qualifies the verb; as, id? l;at e$ bit aber gefagt 
but I had told it you, (see nur, nod), fonbern ; nothing but ijitbttf 
M, all but dead fajl IcbloS, not he but she ittcjjt er, fbttbertt fie, 
bat lew nut menige). The preposition Out is auger or bie auf. 
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•Eettt alone; The conjunction is, however, yet. (XXIX. 1.) 

olfo (not also), accordingly, consequently. Often : so, thus. In nar- 
rative: well then. 

anbtlS otherwise, differently; em anberer, &c. , another (a different 
one), (see nod} ein &c. and fonfi). 

ait4 also ? likewise, <mi$ ntd)t neither; 34 <WCb ntdjt nor I; au$ 
nic^t ein Sort, not feven) one word. (See p. 328, Note 2). 

Balb soon (e^cr sooner), almost; (alb tied (alb &ad sometimes this 
and sometimes that. 

ba (see bort) there, in that place ; ba then, thereupon. S£a sometimes 
means Am»; as, SDa bin id), /fare / am. Sometimes it is an 
expletive : €omel ©lumlein, aid ba bitten, As many flowerets as are 
blooming. IBcr ba metfj, Whoever knows. 

h&, as, whereas, (p. 328.) 

ba$tt from that place, hence. £aftin to that place, thither. 

bant it with it, with this; (conj., in order that). 

bann then, at that time, after that; benn for unless (see p. 325, Note.) 

b0($ yet, still, has often the force of the colloquial though: 3>u 
fu^jl eS bod), You see it though. Stefj bod)! Pray do see! SDu 
tomrajt bod)? You will come, I tiust? (£r ifi boo^ £ier, He is 
here nevertheless. <£r ijl bodj ^ ter ? He is here, 1 hope? (See 
p. p. 285 B., 346, 4.) 

bott there, at that (other) place (properly at a place not in view). 
Stortlnn to that place. 

btatt, brauf, brin, briber, brum, brunter are colloquial for barauf, 
Sarin, etc. 

btunttt unb briber, all in confusion, pell mell. 

ebcn just, exactly; jcfct eben or fo eben, just now; eben berfelbe the 
very same; $)a$ fann man eben nid)t roiffen, That is the (very) 
thing 'one cannot know; eben fo exactly the same (manner); 
eben fo gut quite as good or well ; (eben, adj., even, smooth, level). 

einmat once, one time, 3d) fcabe e$ einmat gefe&enj I once saw it. 
€>te mujfen tbn einmal feljen, You must see him'sometime (6ome 
day). <5eben 6ie einmal! Just look! (See p. 285, B). 

etttft once, used both with past and future time; (Ein ft ftar id) frei, 
I was free once. (Sinft n>erben tt)ir frei fetn, We shall one day 
be free. 

ttft fir*t, therefore, with a view to continuation, not later (longer, 
more) than; only; on the other hand, with a view to the ter- 
mination or accomplishing of an action, not sooner than, not 
before; (Sr(i td), bann bU, First I, then you. 2)u bijt erft cine 
balbe ©tunbe bier, unb braudjft crft urn fed)$ Ityr bort ju fein, You 
have been here only (not longer than) half an hour, and you 
need not be there before six o'clock. Sir finb etft etne tyalbe 
2Reile gegangen: wenn tt)ir fo fort geben, fommen toir erji IDiittagd 
an, We have walked no more than half a mile: if we continue 
thus we shall not arrive before (not sooner than) noon. £ie£ 
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tjt erft ber ttnfang, ba* Sorfptel; toarten @ie ftp bad dnbe ab, 

This is only the beginning, the prelude ; wait for the end first ; 
cbcn erft just a moment ago; erjl Xtd)t (idiom), in right style, 
so much the more. 

It will be seen that Ctft means only, only when used in re- 
lation to a Past or Future whilst nut is only absolute. 

CtWtt perhaps; gtoad, something; ettt>a$ beffer, somewhat (a little) 
better. 

flttitj quite, thoroughly; gan} unb gar, altogether; adj., entire, all 
the (day year). 

flat very, gar feljr very much, gar ni d)t not at all ; gBarum nt$t gar! 
What an idea! ffiofcl gar, You don't say so! 2)ll f)ajt e£ n)o(;( 
gar gefe^en? Yon don't mean to say you have seen it? (gar 
adj., ready cooked). 

getabe exactly, the very. The adverb grabe may be often rendered 
by to happen to; as, 3d) ginge grabe fiber bie 6trafjc, I hap- 
pened to cross the street. <J$ lag grabe auf bem Xtfdp, It 
happened to be lying on the table. (@erabe adj., straight; 
gerabe gu, downright). 

gem (lieber, am UebfUn; p. 127, E.) gladly, willingly; 3d) mod)te 
gern, I should like to. (Sr rebet gem, He likes to talk, he is 
fond of talking. @r ifjt gem, nod) lieber trintt er, aber am lieb* 
ften f^liefe er ben ganjen Jag, He is fond of eating, he likes 
drinking still better, yet best of all he would like to sleep all 
day. @r fyat ed gem, roenn i$ e$ tfcue, He likes me to do it. 
3&r md$tet mid) gem fangen, Yon would fain catch me. <£nt* 
faulbigen ©ie, tcfj &abe e$ nid)t gem get^an, Excuse me, I have 
not done it intentionally. 

QUt good, morally good, of good quality; (adverbially), well; (S3 
ifl gut, all right; fiaffen €ie e$ gut fein, or fdjon gut, Never 
' mind. 

Jjalb half; Ijalben or Ijalber (preposition), for the sake of; $njtanb$ 
^aiber, for the sake of appearance. 

$et hither, fyin thither; (5r ging $in unb f)tl, He walked up and 
down, in Compounds \)tt is used with coming toward*, \)\\i 
with going away, from, going to; (5r fommt fyer, He .comes 
hither (to us). (Seben 6ie (jeute ^in? Do you go thither to- 
day? (See p. 49, 6, and p. 64 E). 

Jjtet here, at this place, f) tercet or t)cr, hither, to this place, $ierfe(bjt 
in this city, town, fyinten in the back part of; $inten am £>d)ijfe 
tjt bai Steuer, At the stern of the ship is the rudder; tyintet 
behind (soparately) ; @tn 3>elpljin faroimmt Winter bem ©djiffe, 
A dolphin swims behind the vessel. 

immet always, auf immer for ever, i'mmer beffer better and better, 
tmmer fdjoner more and more beautiful ; ge^en <5ie tmmer! just go ! 

inbeffen yet; inbeg whilst. 

Ja yes, ay but also used as follows $U ju&f* t$ \a, Yon see 
it I am sure! Don't you see it? ©te$en @ie ja jtiflH Bo sure 
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and stand still. Joflen ©tc ja ntf)t! Take care not to fall* 
Zfyvin ©ie ed ja ni$t! Do it by no means. 2>a fh$t et ja! 
"There he stands; don't you see him? 2)a tcmml er ja! There 
he is coming indeed I ' In conditional clauses it generally means 
contrary to expectation: «§ier. ift ber ©(fcluficl, toenn ©ie fig 
la uerfpdten follteu. Here is 'the key, if (cpntrary to expectation, ' 
by any accident, &c.) you should be late. 3* ** often equi- 
valent to the English nay: ja fooar, nay even. 

je and jtmald are Kke the English ever, used both with regard to 
the past and the future; as, 3d) erinnere mid) ntd)t je (or jematd) 
bat)on gctjott gu baben, I do not remember having ever heard 
of it. 3lbet »enn ed je (or jemald) a,efd)d$e, todre ed ein Unglficf, 
But if it should ever happen it - would be a misfortune ; turn 
jei?er always (past) ever since. (Conjunction p. 326.) * . 

jffct at present , just HOW, denotes an absolute present; Sir 
efjtn jefct, We are at dinner at present; but it occurs with the 
force of nun now {that, a certain circumstance has taken place); 
Unfere Arbeit ift getban, jefct (for nun) rooflen totr jum (£j[en 
ge^en, Ohi- work is- done, let us now go to dinner.. 

I aunt scarcely, toum — aid ;. or faum — fo, no sooner — than. 

lunger lung' long (in point of time), Sd ijt lange $er, It is long 
since; langf* long ago; Sfrge lung for days, ©tunben lang for 
hours, (but Snellen roeit for miles); lana, lorig (in size), langd 
along. 

Htfcer, ant litbfkn see gem. 

VXtfyt more\ (a larger number, quantity or degree) ; me$t is used with 
the force of rather in comparing two adjectives in the positive 
degree, which have a certain analogy : not mefyr rei$ aid toeife, 
(richer than wise), but mefjr gelefjtt aid tottft, (learned rather 
than wise); me^rcte several. 

ttettt no, in reply; (The Adjective no, nota r istt\U', no person fetn 
m TOtenft); (ni*t not). 

ItCttt (interjection, rather colloquial). Dear, dear! Stein! bad mat 
ptdctyttg! I can not tell you how splendid that was*! 

ftittttplS never, nic and nimmer are more emphatic,, especially the 
latter. ^ k 

Itodj -»'*//, nod) nta)i not yet; no$ fo fefjr ever so much, tuenn aud) 
nod} f» lart!&,e> however long; nod) aejlern, nod) not eincr ©tunbe, 
but yesterday, but an hour ago; 'nod) Ctnmal once more, nod) 

ein, eine, eined another; ftifymtn ©ie nod) iintn Slyfel, Take 

another apple; flodj nor, see mebert 
tfltlt now, denotes a relative present (see je$t); i. e. it denotes 
the present as viewed in relation to a past of which the present 
fact is the expected or unexpected issue. 33) a & c WCin 95 er* 

Spred)en etfullt, nun erfuden ©ie bad 3§rige unb tljun ©ie ed 
e^t, I have fulfilled my promise, now fulfil yours and do so 
at present. @rjt ptrf»rid)t er 9lfled, unb nun ruin er gar nid)td 

21 
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tyun, First he promises everything and now he is not going 
to do any thing at all). 

ftun, n>a$ giebt'l? Well, what's the matter? 9lun. ba$ war 
}U erttKtrten, /S'%, that was to be expected. Now is the time, 
the moment, $>ie$ tfi bic ^tit, bcr ttugenblicf. . 
fcjon frequently only strengthens the perfect: id) fyabt eg fdjon 

gcfe^eit, / have seen it; otherwise it means already , or it ex- 
presses confidence like the colloquial soon enough; e. g. 
<£S nnt fdjon gefcen, No fear it will do. Bit meibeit tyn fd)on 
tteffen, / flfowto mo/ foi/ yow will meet him. ©r roirb e$ fc^oti 
etfa^ren, //e uritf learn it soon enough. 

f*$t (degree); before adverbs and adjectives, very; fe^r fd)dn very 
beautiful, fe^r batb very soon (see piel); — when qualifying 
verbs much, very much ; as, id) betpunbere e$ feip I admired 
much; gar (etyr OCtOUnbcrt very much, greatly admired. 

felbet self (not reflective) ; as, Ta fommt ber £err felber or felbjt, There 
the master comes himself; Don felbfi, spontaneously of him-, 

her-, itself, felbjt before the noun or pronoun even: Selbjt 

ber 25atcr Id^elte, Even the father smiled. 

fOltbcttt out, in contradistinction after a negative phrase : 9H$t et, 
fonbern bu, Not he, but you. fXlicfet fdjlafen, fonbern arbeitcn, 
Not to sleep, but to work; fori bet (obs. prepos.), without; fonbern 
(verb), to separate, to sunder. 

fottft else, otherwise; Xfyut e$, fonfl tpirb er bofe, Do it else he will 
become angry; (elsewhere anbcr&PO); fonffcn, better fonji, in 
farmer times. Also usually 

fO adverb, thus, in this manner, so; So fianben btc 2)tnge, Thus 
matters stood. 2)ie SMnge jtauben fo, bag &c, Such was the 
state of affairs that &c. (See p. 103, Note 1, etc. foldjer and 
p. 128, 1.) 

fo, fobalb al$, etc., (seep. 829.); fo! interj., well! fo? ay? indeed? 
(5$ ift nur fo fo, It is only so so. 

ttltt (p. 30, C.) inseparably : round, circnm-, as, umfeg'eln to circum- 
navigates; umfLteg'en to encircle (flying); — separably: A ex- 
presses rearranging as, umbilben to remodel, reform, umfefcen 

to transpose ; often it means down, overthrow ; as, um'fegeln to 
ran down (sailing), um'fturgen* to overthrow, Notice uragc^'en 
to go round to evade, um'gefycn to keep intercourse with, utttcit 
and Dome (see p. 313, d.) not to confounded with the Prepo- 
sitions unter and por. 
Diel much expresses quantity; as, §ie ftn£t fciel She sings a great 

deal ; piel expresses degree before comparatives ; as, piel {tyonec 

much more beautiful, Piel e^et much sooner (see fe&r). With 
Verbs oiel means largely, extensively; picl befud)t largely fre- 
quented, Oiel befdjdftigt extensively occupied, (p. 104, 10.) 
JPfclttt when, at what time, date or hour, referring to time chrono- 
logically; not to be confounded with tpenn, (see Conjunctions 
M p. 328 and menn p. 330, also p. Ill, K. a). 
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ttebet (itodj) neither (nor): »ebet ei ttt$ tdj,. Neither he nor I. 

tottft (from 3Beife mantier), joined to genitives op adjectives, has 
the force of -ty: naturlidjerroeife naturally; or joined to the 
genitive op nouns with the force of as a; t>erfud)dfteife bj way 
of trial, &orfd)U§tt>tife as an advance. (See 3. e. above p. 317;. 

J»te like, in the same manner as: S3ie Jfjnen befamtt iji, As is 
known to you; mie? interrogative, how? toieaucfyasalso; but 
if the aud) is separated from Wit by intermediate words it means : 
however; rote fe&r, (oiel) aud), however much. (See p. 330). 

toitbet a gUlit^ not to be confounded with the preposition Wiberajrattof. 

tOO where, (wherefore roeSroegeit, tt>e$fjalb, for what ttofur, p. 109,4.) ; too 
is sometimes used for menn if and even for aU when: 2Bo bu e$ 
fdgjl, If thou tell it ; n)0 nicfyt, if not. (Seep. 1 1 1, E. c. and p. 330)., 

tooljt (rool) we// (in health); fe&rroo&U very well! £eben 6ie mof>U 

Good bye. Scb' Wot)l! Adieu! Farewell! (The adverb of 
manner, well, is generally gut: He does it well, Gr mad)t ed 

gut). SBoljl often expresses probability: (5$ fann roo^l fein, 

It may be. <£r tt)irb e$ roe^l brin^cn , He will bring it likely ; 
toofyi may often be rendered by / presume : $ie$ iji toofcl 3(jt 
53rut>er, This is your brother, I presume; V00l){ indeed; %a\VQ$l 
mug man fid) wunbetn, Indeed, one must wonder. $)ie 93otfd)aft 
$or' id) roo^l, aflctn mic fe&U ber ®laube, The message I hear 
indeed; yet I lack faith in it. 2Bof}l bit! Happy yon! 
fltt ! on ! immer gu ! on 1 on 1 — as an adverb in COmpOUUdft it de- 
notes shutting; as a prep08ition, towards, to; JU too (sopkrL.) 
governs the dative, (see p. 217, 5. 0). . 

C INTERJECTIONS. 

Mere sounds, incoherent Words and eliptical 
phrases ejaculated under some excitement, emotion or 
prompted by some sudden impression, are called Inter- 
jections. They are like vocatives not elements of a 
sentence and influence the construction of the clause 
only when they are used as the object- portion in 
phrases like 0! said /, Ah! cried be, which then as 
in the above have always the Nom. placed after the 
verb; hence, 'fyurrafy" tiefea Ste, "hurrah" they shouted. 

The following may be noticed as expressing: 

a. grief, a$! at)! welj mic!; b. pain, awl an wet)!; 

c. regret, (etber-1 ad) (etDer ! (alas) of) weljt! twf)e!; 

d. detestation, J>fui ! ji ! (fie), f$anfri ! (shame!); e. horror, 
t)u!, j)u! (>u!j /: rage and threat, tya! wefy 2>it! woe 
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betide thee!; g. arousiag, fyc ! $el>a!, f)olla!; A. stopping 
fe person, pfi! pjt!, ty\, fyefca!, J)alt! n>er fca?! who goes 
there?!; stopping a horse, brr! fttf)l' y i. cautioning, ct! 
ei!, l)e, Jje! na, na!; A. questioning, ei, ct!?, [o! fo!?, 
tyn ! ? fym, tyra ! ? ( t)m ! also means assent)—; /. defiance, baf} ! 
(pooh, pooh!) otyoty ! j 01. surprise and wonder, et ! if) ! l)a ! 
Item ! ; (as, netn ! ta$ ifl erftaunlt$, no ! (I cant say) how 
that astonishes me), pofctaufenb! alienage!! alle SBetter!; 
noticing a dashing flight: tyuil fyet! blifcl; ». leading on 
to a charge, auf! up! frtf$ auf! frifdb fcotmatt*! auf 
unb brann! up and at them! J)ujfa! t)iurat)!; o. triumph, 
fucfclje! tyurral)!; p. delight, 211)! ad)! O!; jr. bidding 
silence: fd)! ft! ftiUe!!; r. scaring: j)uf$! fort! 

The pupil must notice the varied use of the ex- 
clamation ottte! pray, for let me pass!, with 
pleasure!, what did you say!, beg your pardon!, for 
offer, acceptance and even for defiance; bttte, bttte! pray 
do it, bttte urn SBerjeifyung! beg your pardon, (bttte ent* 
fdjttlbtgen ©te, pray excuse). 

Their meaning in other exclamations is more ap- 
parent from their literal sense and so are many 
imitative interjections ; as, bim, bam bum! baum! bauin! 
ding dongdell!; bum! bum! (with booming), piff! pajf! 
puff! bang! bang!; fntcft! fnatfs! frad)! flinglingltng! 
tinglingling ! ; baujj ! bum$ ! . plauj} ! plumps !• perbauj! 
(with falling), flaberabatfd) ! down goes the rubbish!. 



Section XXIX. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 



Man}' words usually treated as conjunctions have been more 
properly enumerated among the adverbs because they are altogether 
coastrued as such. These two sections may therefore be compared 
as completing each other. (See for instance; abet, ba, bod), toann, 
tt)te, too. XXVJII. A. and B.) 
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• 

- The classification of the Conjunctions according to their logical 
character is a matter of English Grammar and may be introduced 
with advantage in a hook of exercises for the advanced pupils. 
Here the alphabetical arrangement under the simple heads of pure, 
coordinative and subordinate conjunctions is infinitely preferable as 
affording the greatest facility for reference both .with regard to 

their meaning >nd their syntactical use. 

1. PURE CONJUNCTIONS. 

These conjunctions do not affect in any way the 
arrangement of words in a clause. 

They are obtt but, (sometimes and) in the sense 
of however, (p. 318, B.) aUeitt yet, (not to be con- 
founded with atlein alone), betttt for, obct or, [Ottbettt 
but, when used in contradistinction after a negative 
phrase, (p. 322) uttb and] also bo$ yetl still! 
when used as a mere exclamation; and occasionally 
entwbet either; as, (Snttteber i$ trdume ober bu tdufdjeft 
mid), Either > I dream or you deceive me (see ent* 
roeber p. 326). 

These conjunctions are represented in English 
by and, but, for, or and sometimes yet and either. 

Note. The Conjunction beitlt for differs from the subordinate 
Conjunction Jnett because, in so far as bemt for is used in stating 

a reason rather in an accidental way; <$r mirb e$ ntdjt bemettt 
l)aben, benn er tfi oft jerjireut; He won't have noticed it for he is often 
listless, whilst npctl because is used in stating a Cause as the essen- 
tial Or necessary O&e, and must therefore be employed in reply*. 

in; to a question-, as, ©arum beunruljiflten Ste 3^re #reunbe mjt 
bit)tt 9^ad)r id) t? ©eil (not 5>enn) btc <Saaje a,efd&rlid) merben fonnte. 
Why did you alarm your friends with thU news? Because (not /or) 
the thing might have become dangerous. 

5>emt, construed like an adverb (see Sect. XXX. D.) means 
unless; as, <£$ fei benn, Unless it be* 3d) faffc *ty ™fy, & u fajtKft 
mid) benn, / will not let thee go except thou bless me. $enn also 
expresses curiosity and impatience in questions like : 99&0 bletbft bit 
bcttn? Why, where are you loitering then? (p. 367, Note 2.) 

2. COORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 
Besides those construed as adveriis and given as such XXVIII. 
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A. and B. the following must be noticed as being of particular im- 
portance. The examples show their use and position especially in 
connection with other conjunctions. 

List 2* 
ftlfo see p. 318,0. 6etn #ut iji $ier; alfo tjt er gu $auft. His hat 

is here there/ore he is in the house or er ift oifo gu £aufc, 

he is in therefore. Notice: fllfo I>at ©ott Die SBelt gcliebt 

bap er — etc. For God so loved the world that he — etc. 
ft1l4 which demands great attention, (see p. 328 Note 2). 

btfto (see p. 129, 5.) introduces the main clause after a dependent 
with je in comparisons; as, je mer)r er nati) dufjerem ©lucfe 
jtrebte, bfcfto drmer rourbe er an innerem. The more he strove 
for outward fortune, the poorer he became in inner happiness. 

bo eft p. 346, 4. where its very peculiar use in inverted dependent 
clauses is referred to; bennod) nevertheless. 

CtttetfdtS and ftttbetfftt$, coupling either other clauses or merely 
elements, of such, are construed as adverbs; as, einerfeitf TO at 
tdj ju befdjdftigt, anberfeitf ftefiet mir ber Sorfcfclag nidr)t. On 
the one hand I was too busy on the other hand the proposal 
did not please me. <sr ljat fie emerfeit$ pernacrjldfjigt, anberfeit* 
beleibigt. The has neglected them on the one hand and offended 
them on the other hand etc. 

ftltftebtt either, (followed by or). When placed at the head of 
the clause may, hut need not, invert it; as, entroeber (at et £ie 
getdufdjt ober 8ie ^aben ityx mijjberftanben. Either he has deceiv- 
ed you , or you have misunderstood him ; for which also : 
enttteber er (at <Sie etc. Like either and or in English tt\t- 
tothtt and obft may distinguish merely an element of the clause; 
a*, bie Dele ftttb entroeber fett ober dtljerifd), oils are either fat 
or esential. 

jf— Je see p. 129, 5 is used for bejto in short phrases'; as, je ebct 
fe bejfer, the sooner the better, jebod) however, yet.* 

itiefcf attetn, md)t blog, nid)t nur, followed by fonbern and audj 

hut also, are construed like einerfeitd and anberfeitd above; 
fonbern — auct) are however, often separated from each other, 
aud) being placed like any other adverb; as, er Ijat nicbt nui 

feine 9lnf»rucr/e aufgegeben fonbern jte mir autrj formlid) abgetretcn, 

he has not only waived his claims but has also formally ceded 

them to me.' 
Itodj see tteber. 
foitft. ©puten <5ie fid) fonft fommen Ste $u fpdt, make haste or else you 

will come too late (see p. 322). 

fOtOOljl — ,M a\X§ dis well — as also, both — and, couple, as in 
English, any two elements of a sentence; ns, foroof;( bie {Regie; 
rang aid M $arlamtnt tounf<$tcn Ut iBeriagung. Government 
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as well as Parliament desired tbe adjournemcnt. Both Govern- 
ment and Parliament etc. Ste fdmutl e$ jbttO^l tyltl aid bort 
beobad)ien, you may observe it here as well as there, etc. 

t$til$ — ,t(etl£ partly — partly, is used entirely like einerfeit* 

anberfeitS above. 

umfo(mefcr) — , alfl , the — as, <S$ ijt umfomefyr $u beflagen aU 
[Riemanb (SttnaS babei gettunnt It is the more to be pittied as 
nobody pains anything by it. $)ie Jreubc roar umfo grifjer, aid fie 
unertDOTtet fam. The joy was all the greater as it came unex- 
pectedly. 

Iintfo — , also often refers to je in the dependent clause, (see 
p. 129, 5). 

WCbCt— , Itodj neither^ — nor % are entirely construed as adverbs; 
as, <£r ijl tttbet IjiCT ttOtfj brubcn, he is neither here nor yonder. 
3d) fcabe e$ tym nxber gefagt, nodj itym gefdjriebcit. I have neither 
told, nor written it to him. 

ta)0$l (often tnol) and gtOCtt both mean indeed before clauses in- 
troduced by obct but, bemtod) nevertheless, bod) yet etc. as, 

3* (jatte e« i$m mo^l (^ar) gefagt; aber (bodi) er Ijatte e$ t>er* 

geffen. I had indeed told him so ; but (yet) he had forgotten 
it. 3$ tonnte bie ©cfobr roof)l, bennod) tnagte id) e$. I knew 
the danger indeed; nevertheless I ventured it. 



3. SUBORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 
These Conjunctions are by far the most important as thCJ 

introduce dependent clauses the finite verb of which is placed at 
the very end; as, nnr (atten bie ©efa&r faum gemerft, al$ er aud) 
fdjon bad TOtel gur %bmt)X gefunben Ijatte. We had scarcely obser- 
ved the danger, when he had already found the means for warding 
it off $u jte$jt gang beutlid), bag er bie @acbe nid)t in btefem 

$id}te ftcl)t. You see quite clearly that he does not (see) view 
the matter in this light. See p. 333, c. where the rule contains 
the Sixteen English conjunctions representing the whole of those 
given in the list 3 below. 

Note 1. The conjunctions ba, 0&, rodJjtettb and roeittt are 
under certain circumstances, (explained XXX. B. 4, and 5.) ommit- 
ted and then the dependent clause is inverted; as, $dttt id) bieSDttttel 
for roenn id) bie SWiltel tydtte. Had I the means for if I had the 
weans etc. etc. This construction demands special attention when 
the Conjunctions XOtXXXX and oft if% are omitted after the conjunction 
*as'\ representing an eliptical clause. The following example will 
make this clear. <£r4t>ut att todte et ber SReifier, he acts as if he 
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were the master. The clause in full would ran thai: dr tyltt aid 
(mie er tyun rcurbe) tnenn er ber SReifiec ware. TAe ac/x, <u (he 
would act) if he were the master. 

lote 2. A number of the conjunctions in the list are used in 
connection with the adverbs CM$, tttc$t, tttttt, flUid), fd>Olt, ttojl 
etc. 

These combinations are marked in the List by a dash between, 
the conjunction and the adverb. The position of the latter in the 
clause differs from that of the ordinary adverb in so far as in these 
combinations the adverb is placed as close as possible to the con- 
junction, allowing only the subject and any pronoun Object, to 
intervene, (whilst the ordinary adverb would be close to the verb at 
the end, and have a different force); as, tDCIttt — ftUtdj in "tofltlt 
er ed ftletdj bem Sater fagte w , "although he told it the father;" on 
the other hand: roemt er ed bem $ater ftttic6 fagte means, or at 
least ought to mean , if he told his father immediately. These 
Combination - adverbs are specially apt to trouble the pupil in the 
frequent cases of the ommission of the conjunction, vi*. fagte er ed 

gleiu) bem Sater for roenn er ed gleia) bem Sater fagte. 

/ 
aU when, (that time when) refers only to a single certain time in 

the past and therefore has the verb either in the Imperfect or 

Pluperfect; as, aid (Sromwett (iarb; when Cromwell died; aid 

GromroeU gejtorben roar, when Cromwell had died; aid is never 

omitted like the English when in phrases such as : The last time 

he wrote, atS er bad lefcte 2Kal fcr)rieb (notice the position of 

the adverbial.) 

al£ as, (6o mofjl — al$ aud) &c. As well — as also &c. Urn 
fo met)t aid etc. The more so as, &c. 3U$, than see p. 128). 

aid (ob) aid (menn) as if; see Note 2, above. 

ttttf bttf in order that (with the Conjunctive, see p. 367, 2.). 

fti$ until. 
Be Dot before. 

ba as (whereat), since, (often rendered in English participially ; 
' Ifca id) feine 3*i* (*?&* — Having no time; see p. 298 f). 

btt when, rather as, combining reason and time. ((Sinji roirb tonv 
men ber lag ba, The day cometh when.) 

bafettt if (in case). 

bagegen (for toogegen) where on the other hand. 

bttQet (for roofer) whence. 

bamit that, in order that; (bamit with it, with that, see p. 69, I 
and p. 93. c, also p. 367. 2.). 

bamit — ttteftf lest. (See p. 367, 2.). 

baf that, also as, in phrases like: His zeal was such as to etc*; 
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€>o grog mat fern tSifcr, bag etc. (see such p. 103, c. bog when 

omitted and when not. See p. 343, /*.). 

bttf nfdjt lest, but See Note 2. above, and p. 367, 2. 
ejjt before. 

faK$ in case, (the conjunction bag <Afl*, being understood). 
gtddjtoie as, like as. 

ittbtm jince a*, whilst, often rendered by the pubs. part, in Eng- 
lish, either with or without in or by; 3nbeth er fcinauSging, In 
going out, he said: — ; 3nbem id) fprang by springing. 

iltbe# whilst (being engaged in). 
ittfofetlt (aid) in as far as, in as much as. 
tttttnefetn how far (in what respect). 

je — , (bejh)) the — (the) (with comparisons p. 326) je nad)bem as , 

according as. 
na^btUt after, (often expressed by having with the past Part. e. g., 

<Rad)bem id) gefefjen featte, Having seen). 
tttttt (properly nun, ba) now (that). 
Ob whether, if, ob — nid)t but; ob is sometimes omitted especially 

before nun. (p. 349. B. 5). 

0&glet<$ and obf$on, obmofjl though, although (*oUid), *tt)0$l, and 
*fd)On being sometimes separated from ob ; see Note 2, p. 328.) 

ftit (feitbem) since, ever since. (Compare p. 55, i.) 

ffntental (obsolete) whereas, since. 

fo as, for instance, €>o oft er fam, As often as he came. 

fO — 08$ however, e. g. fo fef)r audj however much, fo lange aucf} 

however long; audj is often understood; as, ©o grog er roar, 

However tall he was, tall as he was. 

JO occurs in the scriptures for roenn if, and also as a relative. 
ofalb (aid), fo to it as soon, as soon as, aid being mostly omitted. 
fofettt and foftett in as far as. 

tint Jtt in order to. (See p. 290, 3.) 

ttngeadjtet although, (notwithstanding). 

ttdlptenb whilst, tud^renb, especially in combination with itmt, if 
often omitted when used with the adverbs ttttt?ftit& on the 
one hand, t(til$ partly, and similar dues, in antithetical sen- 
tences. In these as in other clauses of this nature, the de- 
pendent is inverted and the clause following is introduced, by 
fo; as, Ijaben ttnr nun einetfeitS I)tcr eine Unrtcbtigfeit fo ftnben 

loir anberfeitd etc.; whilst now we have here on the one hand 
an incorrectness we find on the other hand, etc.; see p. 349. 

toftltft when, at what time, hour etc. (when used relatively). 

tofttltflt why, (when used relatively.) 

tOtil because. 

toeU (used for tod$renb) while, whilst, is getting out of use. 
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tOtnn if, frequently omitted and then the clause inverted ; as, &efce 
id) tf)l\, If I see him. (see p. 346, 5. a.) 

ft? It ft when, whenever, as often as. 

weim — anbetS provided that. 

tOtltlt — Ittdjt/ unless, (see Note 2, p. 328.) 

menu — aud), tocim — aleicfc and 

Wftttt — - gtetd), Wettlt — fdjOtt, although, if even. (See Notes 1 and 

2, p. 32? and p. 328). 
tBt$$aH> and fteSttegen for which reason, on account of which 

(when used relatively). 

toit as, in such manner as. (See p. 115 d, and Note 3). 
tDtt how, in what manner. 

tDie — Ctud) however, (e. g. tt)ie (jrojj aud), great as, however great;) 
aud) sometimes omitted. 

Wie fetll in how far. 

U>ie WOW although. 

WO where, sometimes for tt)Cnn, t/ 1 , trAen. 

ttJO in Compounds; as, ttJOmit, toofur, ttouon, ttJunodj, tDOJU etc. 

(see p. 113, F.) 
3UtnaI (ba) especially as; ba sometimes omitted. 



Exekcisk XXXIV. to p. 325. 

etubium bet SBeltgefdjitfte, Study of Universal History. 

M ®ere4t" bebeutet 1 fotooH "j"*** o\i "righteous". SWan fann 
toebet bad (Sine nod) bad ftnbere fcin menn man bie ©efdjiAte nidjt 
tennt. JDcnn bcr 9Mtnf<$ ^)at <Pflid>ten* gegen bic 2Belt, betcn SBuraer' 
er i(t; abet ec fann biefe nid>t erfuden, ofme bie ©efdjitfte ber S&elt 
gu cerfte^en. @t mu§ nidjt nut bad 2Befen 4 unb bie GJefaide 5 bed 
eigenen, fonbecn audi bie anberer Golfer begtetfen* fonft urt^eilt 1 er 
balb ju Qunflia. 8 balb ju nadrttjeilia 9 ubet fie. 3tt>at fietnt (st.) bai 
Hrtfjeil M <£in$elnen 10 nid>t roidiiia 11 ; jebod) frtaffen (st.) bie (SmjeU 
nen bie offentliaVflReinuna 1 *. 3bre Unroiffen&eii 18 macbt fie eh toebet 
afciawuiiia 14 obet fanatifaV*. 93eibed 18 ijt gefafcrliaV 1 . ge fltunb* 
lionet 10 ein $olf bie 2Beltflefd>i#te fennt, befto rtcbtiger 1 * mitb ed ban* 
beln* unb befto fta^eret 21 n>ttb ed untcr ben anbern $ationen baflejjen**. 

'to mean, *f. duty, 'citizen, Character, 5 n. destiny, *to com- 
prehend, T to judpe, 'favourable, •unfavourable, ^individual, 1, impor- 
tant, "public opinion, "ignorance, 14 indifference, "fanatic, "both, 
"dangerous, "thorough, "correct, *°to act, "secure, **to stand. 
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Section XXX, • 
RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

(The Exercises on this Section are given Section XXXI.) 

1, ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE. 

The essential parts of' a sentence are the subject, the predicate 
and, strictly speaking, also the object or objects. 

a. The Subject (nominative) is said to be something; as, The 
7/ian is my friend; or in a certain state; as, The man is ill, the 
man lives ; or of a certain quality; as, The man is good; or acting; 
as, The man sees; or acted upon; as, The man is seen. u The man" 
in these cases is the subject. The Infinitive, often expressed by a 
present Part, in English, often occurs as the subject; as, ®cben ijl 
fccliger benn nefjmen, It is more bleased to give than to receive 

b. The predicate is tbe word or words by which this state, 
quality, action etc., of the subject is expressed; as, — is my friend, 
— is ill, lives, — is good, — sees', — is seen. 

b. 1. It is well to distinguish at once the finite or inflected 
part of the predicate, i. e. the verb or part of the verb which as- 
sumes personal terminations (I am, I was, I see, I saw, thou art, 
thou wast, thou seest, thou sawst, he, she, it is, was, sees, saw, 
ov 1 have been, seen, I had been, seen, I can, may, must, shall, 
will be, see etc.), from the nninfiected part which is the Past 
Participle or the Infinitive (I have seen, I must, shall, will see). 
The finite verb is the part that agrees with the subject. 

b. 2. ' In sentences formed with the simple tenses of the verb 
fein to be; as, (£r ift alt, He is old. Oct tfl ityt 23ater, He is her 
father. <5te toaten gU #aufe, They were at. home, the verb tft, toarett, 
is called the C Op III a, and the adjective (alt) or the noun (tfyr 93ater) 
or the adverbial expression (511 Jpaufe) which completes the asser- 
tion, is termed the Predicate, in which special sense the term 

is employed in this work.. 

With the verbs blctbeit to remain, etfdjeiltett to appear, f($e inert 
to seem, ttJCtbett to become, to get and j>ei§ett to be called, the 
complement is likewise the predicate and, unless governed by a 
preposition, in the nominative case. 

c. The Objects. If the sentence has a verb the action of which 
affects another person or thing (verb transitive or rather objective), 
as sees, it has the person or thing, so required for its Object) as, The 
man sees the brother, the light. The object is a Simple case i> a 
not introduced by a preposition; it is generally the accusative (see 
p. 223), but often the dative (see p. 207) and sometimes the geni- 
tive (see p. 202, C. 2, 3, 4). 

Certain verbs (see p. 207, 1) require besides thp direct object 
an indirect Qbject; as, The man gives the book (direct object) to 
the brother (indirect object). 

Also adjectives require objects p. 203, 217, 5. 
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d. TJl6 tdftrbills. The subject us well as the verb and the 
object may be attended by adverbial expressions which are gene- 
rally introduced by prepositions ; as. The man in the gray dress 
bought for his children the book With the red cover. Only the 
adverbial expression qualifying the Verb however, has, the character 
of a real adverb and is construed as such (see below D.). The 
prepositional phrases, attending the subject or the object (which 
they always follow) have the Value of attributes (see>. below); as, 
The man in the gray dress t. e. The gray-dressed man — the 
book with the red cover i. e. the red-covered book. In translating 

from the German all adverbial expressions onght first to be 

avoided until the essential elements, viz the nominative, the verb 
and the object, have been found, after which the sentence may be 
completed by the unessential parts. 

e. The attributes. Any noun in a sentence may be accompa- 
nied by an attributive adjective or genitive or adverbial (see d). 

The attributive adjective precedes the noun; as, 2>a3 gutc 99 ud), 
The good book (see p. 88, 3): — the attributive genitive generally 
follows the noun (£>ad 93ud) meined greunbeS, The book of my 
friend), but may also be placed before it. (9Reine€ greunbed $ud), 
My friends book). The latter can be done only when the noun 
has the definite article which then is dropped. This omission of 
the article increases the difficulty of recognizing the case of the 
complement; as, 3n ber 33rdute Socfen, which may be either in 
ben Socfen tor 93rdutc, In the locks of the brides, or: 3n bie Sotfcn 
ber 33rdute, Into the locks of the brides. (Compare p. 197, Note 1). 

f. For nouns in apposition (see p. 195, Apposition). 



2. COMPOUND SENTENCES, PRINCIPAL AND DEPENDENT 

. CLAUSES. 

Every simple sentence is a principal clause and 
even compound sentences may consist of principal 
clauses only; as, @r fpielt, fte ftngt unb n>fr t)6ren ju, 
He plays, she sings and we listen. 

a. The principal sentence, (leading or main clause) 
contains a proposition which is not necessarily con- 
nected with any other clause; as, I see the man, 1 
have seen the man, I shall see the man ; The man is seen, 
has been seen, &c. 

b. Dependent clauses are such as depend on, or 
refer by necessity to the principal clause, or some 
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other portion of the compound sentence with which 

they are connected either by the relative pronoun (see 
p. J 13) or relative adverb (see p. Ill), as, — , whom 
1 saw; — , who has been- seen; — , where you will see; 
or by certain conjunctions, which are called subordi- 
nate e (see p. 327), because they indicate the subor- 
dination of the dependent to the main clause; as, — , 
if / saw the wan ; — , because / saw the man; — , 
after having seen the wan. 

c. To know a dependent clause in German is easy, as it 
always ends with the finite verb (see p. 331 b, 1); as, 
— tt>er ben Slpfel finbet, — who finds the apple; — . 
totx ben Slpfel gefunben $at, — who has found the apple; 
ttmin \)u ben Slpfd finten famtjf, — if you can find 
the apple. In translating from English into German, 
however, the difficulty is greater and the author would 
suggest that the. pupil should 'thoroughly learn the 
following 

Rule : 
Every clause introduced by the relative pro- 
nouns: who, that, which, what, or by the relative ad- 
verbs: how, when, where, why and their compounds, 
or lastly by any of the subordinative conjunctions, here 
following, is a dependent clause, the finite verb of which 
must in German be placed at the very end: after, 
although, as (in as far as, in as much as, whereas) , 
because, before, if, lest 9 since , that (in case that, 
in order that, now that), than and the (in comparison), 
unless, until, when, whether, while, (je whiles, whilst p. 326 J. 
The German of these Conjunctions has been given pp. 
328 — 330 List 3, where they must be well studied, 
but the pupil will more readily remember them in the 
order here given. 

8, DIRECT AND INVERTED SENTENCES. 

A principal sentence is direct when it begins with 
the nominative; as, She said. — It is inverted when 
the finite verb is placed before the nominative ; as, ' 
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No, said she. Even dependent clauses can be inverted 
owing to the omission of the conjunctions if, since, and 
whilst] as, Were /, instead of: //'/ were. (See B, below). 

PARTICULARS, OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The pupil will construe correctly only after mas- 
tering the following points, explained below* A. The 
position of the verb as different in principal and 
in dependent clauses. B. The inverted order of 
the nominative and the verb in principal and in de- 
• pendent clauses. C. The mutual position of the direct 
and indirect objects and of the same when expressed 
by personal pronouns. D. The position of the separ- 
able prefixes, adverbs and adverbial expressions quali- 
fying the verb. E. The position of attributive adjec- 
tives or participles with the adverbial clauses quali- 
fying them 

In support of these details, however, the author 
has to offer the following as the 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF GERMAN CONSTRUCTION 

without which all other rules for the arrangement of 
the parts of the sentence will be found to remain un- 
satisfactory. 

The genius of the English language demands 
that the parts of the sentence should be so arranged 
as to' place the element of chief importance as early 
as possible after the subject and finite verb, and the 
rest so, that the less important follow the more im- 
portant, the least important being placed last. 'It is 
a descending sequence. The German language has 
exactly the opposite tendency. The element of chief 
import is placed last arid of the others the less im- 
portant precedes the more important; the least important 
being nearest to the subjeet (and finite verb) at the 
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beginning. It is thus an ascending sequence. — 
Example: English: He did not show the letter to the 
man yesterday. German: He has yesterday to the 
man the letter not shown. @r fyat gejiern bem SRanne 
ben 93rief ttt<$t flejeiflt. It must be well unterstood that 
this usual order of the parts of the German sentence 
is by no means a fixed one, but that it may be varied 
in manifold ways according to the superior importance, 
to be given in the mind of the reader to any of the 
qualifying particulars, and that accordingly any ele- 
ment raised to a greater importance may be placed 
nearer the end; as, 

@r Ijat gejlern bem SRannc mdjt ben SSrief (fonbern 
He has yesterday to the man not the letter (but 

bad SBud)) flejeigt. 

the book) shown. 

Sr &at gejlern ictt SBrtef m'd)t bem SWanne (fonbern 
He has yesterday I he letter not to the man (but 

feinem grcunbe) flejeigt. 

to his friend) shown. 

Sr Ijat bem SSanne ben SBricf niefct geftern (fonbern 
He has to the man the letter not yesterday (but 

l)eute) gejeigt. 

today) shown. 

Certain elements indeed, as for instance the Ob- 
jects and the Adverbs may seem to have a more de- 
finite position, but they are nevertheless liable to the 
above stated law, the operation *of which is quite 
unmistakable when two or several elements of the 
same nature, (for instance two objects the direct and 
the indirect, [see p. 207, l.J or several adverbs or 
adverbial expressions), are introduced in the same sen- 
tence. These particulars are explained C. and D. below* 

Inverted sentences (see p. 344, B.) on the other 
hand express the emphasis given to an element by 
the voice in English by placing that emphasised 
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element at the head of the clause, (the finite verb 
following it immediately. This is done with, great 
freedom since the terminations of Articles, Nouns and 
Verbs etc.; show sufficiently, what in English is ex- 
pressed by the order of words — German : ben. UJatet 
Uebt bet Sofyn; for bet So^n liebt.bett 9kter. The son 
loves the father. — 2)tc grangofen f$lug (Sing.) SBcl* 
lington.; for SBeUingtou f$lttg bie granjofen. Wellington 
defeated the French. (The French defeated W. would 
be bte granjofen. falugett 9QB-). If the English wish to 
emphasise an element in a similar way they turn it 
into some little phrase like: u It is the father whom 
the son loves", As to the French, Wellington defeated 
them. 

The elements which in German may thus be 
placed at the head of the clause, are the Object, the 
Predicate of the verb to he (see p. 331, b. 2,) the Adverbials 
and even the Verb, (whether Past Participle, Infinitive 
or a finite tense). The Examples above show, a } the 
Object at the beginning; in the following the other 
named elements are placed first. 

L The Predicate: fyatt roar e$ abcr geredjt, It was 
severe but just. c. The Adverbial : Jit §attfe war et 
niefct, He was'nt at home. (A Past Participle): 2lu£* 
gegangen n>ar er nidjt, He had not gone out. (The 
Infinitive): SluSgefyttt nwbe id); abcr nt$t fpajiercn, 
I shall go out but not for a walk. 

d. If the finite verb is to be placed first for 
the sake of emphasis merely it must be introduced, 
both in the singular and plural by the impersonal 
pronoun rt which then is called the Grammatical Ho- 
urinative; as, (£% bonnern bie Jpo!)en, c& jtttert ber Steg. 
The Mountain heights resound with thunder, the slender 
bridge trembles. (Without this a @§" the clause would 
be an inverted dependent. ' See B. 4. 5 below). 

Ob*. The language avails itself of this great facility in inver- 
ting clauses chiefly for the purpose of linking an element for which a 
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special interest has been excited (mostly a contrast) immediately to 
the preceding phrase. The leading topic often does not lie in the 
Subject but in the elements placed prominently at the beginning 

and this is the real reason for the frequent occurence of inverted 

Sentences, as will be seen from the following Examples : ("Doesn't 
he love bis parents"). He loves the father" ben Stater liebt ei. 
("That is very hard") "hard it is but just" $att ijl e$, abet flered)t. 
(Are you coming tomorrow). Tomorrow I can't come, SRorgett farm 
id) md)t tommen. Don't speak of it! you will not convince me at 

any-rate. @pred?en §ie nicfyt town! tte&ergeugen toerben €>te mid) 
bod? nicfyt. 



A. POSITION OF THE VERB. 

(The Inverted order of the lorn, and the verb is treated of 

separately under B. below). 

1* The Uninfected Fart of the verb viz. the past 
pastiuplb and the infimtive, as also the predicate of 
the verb fcttt to be (and of similar verbs, see p. 331, 
b. 2.) are placed at the end of the clause (see, 
however, 5 below); as, 3d) Ijabe ben SRann gefefrett, 
I have, the man seen. 3$ fann ben 2Rann fcljctt, I can 
the man see. @r ift fur fein SUter nod) ftodf, He is for 
his age still strong. (St wurbe im Saufe ber %tit eift 
•tCt$C? SWatttt, He became in the course of time a rich 
man. Sr tft btefen SlugenMicf nid)t JU §aufe, He is this 
moment not at home. 

2* a. The Fast Fart, of the Auxiliary follows the 
Past Part, of the main verb; as, 2)er 3Rann mufj ge* 
fefyen tOOtbett fein, The man must seen been have. 

b. When the clause contains both a Past Parti- 
ciple and an Infinitive, the Infinitive is placed after 
the Past Participle; as, ©ie mujfen ben SWann gefe^en 
§(fttn, You must the man seen have. 

c. When the predicate (compare p. 331 , b. 2.) is ac- 
companied by a Past Participle or Infinitive, it is fol- 
lowed by these uninfected parts; as, ®r war im fiaufe 
ber 3ett ein reiser SRann getter bat, He had in the 
course of time a rich man become. Gr mag im $auft 

32 
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fret 3*it « n reiser SRann Wttbtn, He may in the course 
of time a rich man become; (or geworben frill, become 
have). Other parts of speech must not be thrown in 
between the parts of the verb when these are at the 
end, except such words as are used as components of 
the verb. 

3* But the finite verb is placed last of all in all 
dependent clauses (see above); as, — baf* id) ben 
9Rann fefje, — that 1 the man see; — tt)dd)eit td> ge- 
feljen fwbe, — whom I seen have; — rnenn id) ben 
5Rcmn feljen fatttt, when I the man see can; — nm( 
er tm Saufe tet 3tit tin reiser Sftann geworfcen fern mag, 
— because he in the course of time a rich man be- 
come have may. 

The few cases in which this rule is departed from 
are stated below 5, a. b. c. 

4. The finite verb is in direct principal sentences 
placed immediately after the nominative (subject) or 
its attribute (see p. 332, e. and d.); as, 3$ fc&C ben 
SKann, I see the man. 3$ faf) ben 9Kann, I saw the 
man. 3$ fydbt (t) at t e) Den SWanri flefeljen, 1 have 
(had) the man seen. ^d) tterbc (foil, Will, mu|j, 
fann) Den 9)?ann feljen, 1 shall (am to, will, must, can,) 
the man see; (or after the attribute), 2>er 93atet be$ 
tfinbe* fattftt ba* 93ud^ f The father of the child bought 
the book. 2)et SRarnt In bem grauen Slnjuge tctfetc ba$ 
itinb, The man in the gray suit saved the child. 

• 

Note. Adverbials qualifying the verb, are not as in English 
placed between the nominative and a simple tense of the verb; 
/ Often saw the man, He generally disappoints his friends are 
construed ; / saw tfie man 01 ten, he disappoints his friends gene- 
rally, see D . 7, of his Sect. (In dependent clauses, where the nominative 
is at the beginning and the verb at the end, the adverb most of 
coarse be placed between the two, but then it generally immediately 
precedes the verb). 

But th« following adverbs will be found immediately after 

Ufl ttomdiatif e because they qualify attributively the Nom. and not 
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the 'verb; they then have almost all the force of : "as to"; — abet 
however, bat, (£>er SSattt abet fagte &c. But the father said &c), 
alfo accordingly, bttgegett on the other hand, etltCrfettfc on the 
one hand and attbetfett$ on the other hand, iltbeffeit however, 
iebftdj bowever, Jtdtttlid) namely, ttUIt in the sense of then, fttbft 
even, fottftdj accordingly, ubetbteg moreover, besides, itOCtt indeed. 
2)er ©ater jmar fjdtte ben 3Wutb getiabt, bie Gutter jebod) fonnte fu$ 
nid)t enifcbliefjen, The father indeed might have had the courage, 
the mother, however, could not come to a resolution. 

5* Peculiar construction of the compound tenses 
of auxiliary verbs of hood and of XOttitU in dependent 
clauses. 

a. If in a dependent clause the main verb is accompanied both 
by an auxiliary verb op tense and by a Past Participle in the Infini- 
tive form (see p. 260) or by an Infinitive of an auxiliary verb of 

mood, this auxiliary verb of mood is always placed last in the 
clause, whilst the auxiliary verb of tense precedes the main verb ; 

as, — bog id) e$ md)t (abf fcljen tonneit, — that I have not been 
able to see it; — tuetl er ed ttritb brtngen muff en, — because he 
will be compelled to bring it; — second future: — toetl er C$ 
JDttb ^abett btingen WUffeit, — because he will have been compel- 
led to bring it. 

b. In the same manner the finite part of an auxiliary verb 
of mood in dependent clauses is made to precede, and another 

auxiliary verb of mood in the Infinitive is made to follow the 
main Infinitive; as,.2>ie$ bemeiji, bag er ed nidjt fonnte fnnbern 

ftollctt/ This proves that he could not intend (will) to hinder if. 
<£r iat tyrr, bag cr e$ ifyn med>te feljen laffen, He begged him that 
he might allow him to see it. Even combinations like the following 

occur. 2)ied bemeifl, bag er ed mdjt fonttte Jabett Innbern moll en, 

(Past Part.), This proves, that he could not have intended (willed) .to 
hinder it. 

c. When in a dependent clause the forms of the Present of 
the auxiliary tiittben shall, will, are used along with the Infinitive 
ttlCtbttt to be (by which the Passive voice is formed) the former, 
for the sake of euphony, directly precedes and the Infinitive toerbett 

follows the main verb; as, 3* f*b e DorauS, bag mir merben ge? 

fctjlaflen rottben, I foresee that we shall be beaten. 3d) mug e$ 

fctgerr, menn id) barum toerbe befragt fretben, / must tell it, when 

J shall be asked about it. With the 2 d and 3 d person tDttft wilt, 
HMtb will, the usual arrangement takes place; as, £>U mugt e$ 

fagen, menn bu barum befragt frerben toitji, You must tell it, 

when yon shall be asked about it; because this combination is to- 
lerably euphonic. 

22* 
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A. A. REMARKS ON COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

(These contain the following: a. Dependent clauses, their posi- 
tion, a. a. insertion, b. and c. Omission of the Relative and of 
conjunctions, d. and e. Omission of the auxiliary verb. f. Omission 
of the conjunctions bafj that, roeitlt t/and ob whether, g. Such at. 
h. Relative .clauses with the Infinitive with to. u Clauses with the 
Infinitive with gu). 

a. The dependent clause may, as in English, fol- 
low, precede, or be inserted into another clause v of a 
compound sentence. In all these cases the application 
of the comma (see p. 19 c. d.) is important for the 
pupil, as it always separates the dependent from other 
clauses ; as, 2>a$ 93udj wax mdjt, too bu e$ fttffcteft, The 
book was not where you sought it. Daf bit 00& 33ttd) 
fttdjttfi:, nutfjte'tc& ltidjt, That you sought the book, I 
did not know (knetv I not). 2>a3 93u<$, toelcbeS bu fttdjteft, 
ift fyter, The book which you sought is here. 

The dependent clause either represents the Object; as, 3d} 
rotifj, baj? ft ftatf {ft/ I know that he is strong, (i. e. / know his 

strength) , or expresses an adverbial relation \ as, Sringen 8ie e$ 

Wit, tBCltn 2>it SWotgeit fomnteit, Bring it with you when you 
come to-morrow, (i. e. Bring it with you to morrow), or an attri- 
bute: $Ct URann, metier alt ttMt, The man who was old, (i. e. 
The old man); and according to its nature as an Object, an Ad- 
verbial or an Attribute its position in the compound sentence is 
regulated very much as in English. 

aa. Adverbial insertions into dependent clauses are not, as 
in' English, made directly after the introducing conjunction or 
relative, but are, like the adverb, placed after the nominative or the 
object, especially when this is expressed by personal pronouns (See 
pi 351). Thus not: He said that as be had ttOt the book he could 
not give me the words of the passage ; — but : He said that he to me, 
as he had not the book, could not give the words of the passage. 
<gr fugle, bag er mtr, ba et bad 9u$ mdjt fcabe, hit SBorte bet 6tettc 
nid)i geben tonne. If by any chance you should meet him , $$enn 
<$te'tyn jufaUig trdfen. (See p. 338, Note). 

Obs. As the first step in translating must be to 
ascertain .from their agreement the nominative or sub- 
ject of the sentence, and then direetly the entire verb 
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with the object it may govern, the reader must abstain 
from entering upon all inserted clauses until he has 
made out the enclosing sentence. As the inserted 
clauses are always preceded and followed by commas, 
these commas will warn him to pass on until the com- 
pleting portion of the interrupted sentence is found. 
Thus: 2)a$ ?anb, in mlfytm ber gludjtltng cine neue 
£eimatl) ju ftnben tyoffte, lag enbli$ »ot iljm. Translate: 

£>a$ Sanb lag enblidj »ot ttym, 

The land lay at last before him, 

and then return to the inserted clause — , in weldjent 
ber glucfctling tint neueJpetmatl) ju ftnben fyofftc, — in which 
the fugitive hoped to find a new home. 

The greater the number of clauses inserted into 
each other the more strictly must this manner of pro- 
ceeding be observed; as, 2)a$ 8anb, in we(d)em ber 
glutting, ber ficfy bennifjt tt?ar, baf bie 6ad)e, ber er ge» 
bient l)atte, auf lange 3aljre tint *>er(orene roar, eine neue 
foetmatl) ju ftnben fyoffte, lag enblid) t>or tym. Translate 
first: 2>o$ SanS, — , — , — , — , —, lag enbltcf) t>or fym, 
secondly: in welcfcem ber glucfctling, — , — , — t — , eine 
neue $eimatl) ju ftnben Ijoffte, thirdly: ber ftd) fcewufit 
tt>ar, fourthly: ba§ bte ©acfye, — r auf lange 3al)re eine 
tterlorene war, lastly: ber er gebient fyatte, — The land in 
which the fugitive who was aware that the cause which 
he had served was a forlonf one for long years hoped 
to find a new home, lay at last before him. 

b. The entire omission of the relative pronoun 
(see p. 113, F.) or of the subordinative Conjunctions 
ali and wetm when (see pp.. 328, 330), as in the 
English: The man (whom) you saw, The man (whom) 
you spoke of The day (when) it happened, Each 
time (when) I cross the place, The next time (when) 
you write, — never occurs in German. 

The Relative, governed by a preposition, must al- 
ways be preceded by it; as, £>er STOann, Don weldjeut 
iti) fpra$, The man I spoke of 
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c. But, as is occasionally done in English, the Re* 
lative Pronoun, if not changing its case, or the Subor- 
dinate Conjunction, heading the first of a succession 
of dependent clauses, is generally not repeated in the 
rest and along with either the Nominative (and some- 
times the object) are likewise understood. The finite 
verb being placed last in all these clauses, will cause 
the pupil to look back for the Relative or Subordinate 
Conjunction heading the first; Examples: 2)cr 5Rnnn, 
niddjer tin Singeborener bet $r<n>in$ n>ar, (roc(d)er) fcie 
SBeae fannte unb (weldjer) mix von meintm ©ruber gc» 
fanbi mar, bradjte mid) nad) bent £aufc. The man who 
was a native of the province, (who) knew the roads and 
(who) was sent to me by my brother , brought me to 
the house. 

S)er SWamt, ben id) fafl tagltd) fall), (ben id)) oft bet 
meinem ©ruber fprad), unb (ben id)) fyunbertmnl fiber biefe 
jM'ttvie befragt fyabe, The man wAom I saw almost daily, 
whom 1 often conversed with at my brother's, and 
whom I had asked a hundred times about these things. 
2>u weifr, t>a$ id) btefen SBann fafl taglicfc fat;, (ba£ id)) 
it)n oft bei meinem S3 ruber furaty, unb (ba£ to) if)n) fyun* 
bertmal fiber biefe 2>inge befragt babt. You know Ma/ 
I saw this man almost daily, that I have conversed 
with him frequently at my brother's and that 1 have 
asked him a hundred times about these things. 

d. Here it may also be observed, that in a succession of clauses, 

both principal and dependent, the auxiliary verb need not be 
repeated; as, i. in main clauses, 3$ Satte ben Mann fafl ta^Hti 
fte]er)en, (tcb fyattt tt)n) fcaufig, bei metnem ©ruber gcfproctjen unb (to) 
fjatte i(m) fjunbertmal vibcr biefe $inge befragt, I had seen the man 
almost daily, had conversed with him frequently at my brother's, 

and had asked him, &c. : or, 2. in dependent clauses. (8ie roiffen) 
baft icf> ben 2Jtann faft taglid> gefefjen (&atte), oft bti metnem ©ruber 
gefprofyen (t)attc), unb r)unbertmal baruber befragt $atte. (You know) 
that I had «cen the man almost daily, that I had conversed with 
him frequently at my brother's, and that I had asked him, &c. 

e. The Auxiliary is, especially in poetrv, often altogether 
Omitted in the past tenses, as in Heine's "Die Grenadier^: 
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5Da Mrten fte SBtibt bie trautiae Then they heard the sad story 

3Kal;r\ 

3)a& granfreid) pcrloren gegangen jthat France was lost, 

SBeficgt unb jerfdjiagen bad tapfere that the brave army was conquered 

$eer — and scattered, 

Unb bei &aiftf, ber'flaifer. aefanaen and even the Emperor in captivity. 

(fei). 

Farther in Schiller's "TelC 1 : &$ leben Picle, bic bae nid)t gefefceit 
(Ijabett), Many live who have not seen that. SDer foil mir'$ jeugen, 0& 
bie gafnrt $u ttagen (ifi), He shall be my witness whether the passage 
is to be ventured. 

f. The Conjunction bftf that (introducing a clause which re- 
presents the object of the leading sentence) may be omitted as in 
English; but then the clause is construed as a principal clause in 

German; as, 3d) glawbe, e$ ift unmoglid), for, 3* glaube, bafj ti 
unmftaUd) tfj, / believe (that) it is impossible. 5ie fefjen, id) Bin 
bcfd)dttigt, You see I am occupied. 

The leading clause, however, mast not be placed after the 
object-clause; as, It is impossible I believe, not: (S3 iji unmooUd), 
id) gtaube, but, as above: 34 gtoube, e$ ift unmoglid). Jom arc 
working 1 see, not: <§ie arbetten, id) felje, but: 34 fe^c, 6ie arbeiten; 

or,. if such an arrangement is desirable the leading clanse must 
be introduced by the Conjunction tote, as, which renders it depen- 
dent; as, 6te arbeiten, rote id) fe&e. 

&af however must not be omitted after a negative clause; 
as, J do not think, except, fear, etc., therefore, id) glaube nidjt, baf 
C0 ftdjtig ift. I don't think (that) 'it is correct. 

(The pnpil will do well here to refer to p. 291, a.) 

The Conjunctions btt as, ftenit if, roctyrenb whilst, ob whether 
are frequently omitted in German, but when this ib the case the 
dependent clause assumes the form of an inverted principal sen- 
tence/ (See p. 346, 5 a). 

g. "As" (conjunction and Relative) in .such — as (see p. 115, 
d. and Note 3). 

"As to" see p. 289. 

K English relative clauses with the Infinitive with to, as, 

Whom to ask. What to do, Which to take are elliptical and may 
be completed by means of the verb to be (in this case) fodcit (see 
pp. 257, 6 and 292, c. and sometimes to have fyabtn with the per- 
sonal forms of which they must be construed as dependent clauses 
in German; as, Whom (I am) to ask, ffien tdj fragen foil. What 
(he is) to do, ©a$ cr t&un foil. Which (you are) to take, 2Bel$>e$ 
bu ne^men foUfi, or, 2Bae id) gu t&un fcabe, 2Bel$ed bu gu ne&men 

After the relative adverbs how, when and where and their 
compounds such clauses may be construed either with the personal 
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forms of foUen or impersonally with fein and the Infinitive with ju; 
as, How to begin, ffiie id) beginnen foil, or, 2Bie ju begmnen ifh 
When to speak, ffienn en fpredjen foUji, or, SBenn ju fprecfan ijt 
Where to end, 2Bo er enbett foU. 

7*o Anoi^ Aoto fo, in the sense of to be able to, is rendered by 
fottlteit with the simple Infinitive (see p. 254, 1) or by totffeit fol- 
lowed by the Infinitive With git, if a general intellectual ability is 
implied ; as, Gr ttmjj bte Sntte gu bcljanbeln, He knows how to treat 
people. In ipeakiDg Of Special Cases kow is expressed by urfe, 
as above; as, <5r toeifj, toif er in biefem ftaft gu banbeln $at, //« 
knows how to act in this case. 

i. Clauses containing the Infinitive with }U are 
fully explained pp. 289, seq. 

B. THE INVERTED ORDER OF THE NOMINATIVE AND 

THE VERB. 

a. In Principal clauses. 

The nature of this form, as occurring in principal sentences is 
fully explained pp. 333, 335 where also the inversion by the verb 
itself is mentioned, (p. 336, d.). 

1. The finite verb is placed before its nominative, 
as in English, in interrogative and imperative sentences ; 
as, §abett Bit mem 93u($? # Have you my book? 3ft 
er nad) ^paufe flefommen? Has he come home? Sent 
Bit frofy! Be ye glad! 5Ratt er. ftc|) felbft bel'fen! May 
he help himself. 

2* The main clause is inverted when headed by 
its object, its predicate or by an adverb or adverbial 
expression. Examples: — with the object, (in the Ge- 
nitive), beft gremtbeS n>tfl id) barm gebenfen, Then I will 
remember the friend, (in the Dative), bettt §erut gc- 
luifyrt 5?rei$ unb 2)anf, To the Lord are due praise 
and thanks. (In the Accusative), ben SRann \af) id) me, 
That man I never saw. 

Words of a speech followed, or interrupted by 
phrases like — fagte er — said he, antuWtete er (an- 
swered he) he answered, form the object of the inter- 
rupting phrase and hence invert all phrases of this 
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kind; as, SBarum famen ®ie ntd&t ? ftftgte et, Why did 
you not come? he asked, SBetl id) furcfctete, etttribette 
(entgegnete, r>crfeftte) bet greuttb jogernt), id? m6d)te un* 
tDtUfommen fein, Because I feared, his friend replied 
hesitatingly, 1 might be unwelcome. 

Examples: with the predicate of the verb fetn or 
verbs of a similar nature given p. 331, b. 2. Nom.; 
as, ©tdrfettb W btefer Srun! nify, er ift tot>tlt$. This 
drink is not strengthening, it is deadly. 5JMn $reunb 
ifi et ni$t, He is not my friend. Unangenefym bleibt ed 
bod), It nevertheless remains unpleasant. Wit n>trt> er 
m$t tt>erben, He will not get old. 

Examples: with an Adverb, adverbial expression or 
Participle used adverbially (as sometimes in English): t>a 
liegt ein £unb, there lies a dog. 3)ann fan? fcer $om'g, then 
came the king. 2luf bent Serge fianb em £auS, On 
the hill there stood a house*. 3n bem £aufe war SlUeS 
fiifl, In the house everything was quiet. 33ebenb ftanb 
fie fcor mir, Trembling she stood before me. §(el)enb 
erljoben fie Vxt £anbe, They raised their hands beseech- 
ingly- 

3* The main clause is inverted if following the 
dependent or a clause containing the Infinitive with $tt; 
because such clauses represent either the Object, Pre- 
dicate or Adverbial, as, SU3 iti) nacfc £>aufe font, fafc id) 
ben 9Nann, When I came home I saw the man. $)a§ 
2)u l)ier Mfi, fcetf bet Safer ni$t, That you are here 
my father does not know. SSSenn Du fommft, ttritb bettt 
greunb bi<$ erwarten, If you come your friend will await 
you. Urn e$ ju fcerfteljen, mttf man e$ oft Ijoren, In 
order to unterstand it, one must hear it often. 

Yet, occurring at the head of a main clause after a concessive 
dependent is rendered by bod) or bennoti), but these are placed after 
the nominative and, the objects when expressed by Pers. Pron.; as, 
Dbgteidj id) btcfy pcrlicren mug, farm id) bid) bod) nic$t wrgcffen, Al- 
though I must lose thee, yet I cannot forget thee. 
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beffetn, fo ttrirb er bit wgeben. If your father sees the 
earnestness with which you have striven to better your 
situation (then) he will forgive you. 

Especially in poetical diction the particle fo is occasionally 
omitted ; as, in Goethe's "Tasso" : — bod) fefj' id) nd&er an, tt>a$ biefet 
$id)tung ben inrrern 2Bert^ unb if)xt 35urbe ajebt, (fo) erfenn' id) n>o£l, \$ 
^ab 1 e$ nur t>on (Slid). Vet, if I consider more strictly what lends 
intrinsic value and dignity to this poem, I conceive, indeed, I have 
it only from you. 

The conjunction fo is also used before th€P principal C1&US6 
in order to increase the force of the antithesis or to point out 

an inference, as, Dbfdjon id) ed faf), fo tonnte id) ed bod) nidjt (jiit* 

bem, Although / saw it, (still) / could not hinder it. 2Benn t)VL )0 
inetfe bift, fo fyilf bir aitd) felbfi, If yon are so wise, (then) help your- 
self. SScil (ba) cr nid)t fommt, fo muffen rotr adein gejjen, As he 
does not come, we must go alone. — fo is used very conveniently when 
other clauses are inserted between the condition and the inference ; 
as, SBenn er mir baJ SBud) leiben ftottte, Don bem 8te mir fagten, bag 
er e$ beflfct, fo tourbe er mid) fe£r mbinben. If he would lend m<> 
the book (of) which you told me (that) fie possesses (it) he would 
oblige me v ry much. 

Note: The above rules apply also to the fol- 
lowing combinations of the conjunction wetttt; vis: 
wenn — au$t roenn — gleic^ , wenn — fdjott and of the 
conjunction ob; viz: ob — dttdj, ob — f}let<&, ob — f$0tt, 
all in the sense of if — even, a/though, of which the 
following must be observed. When the conjunctions 
tyetttt and ob are omitted the adverbs aud), glrid) and 
fdjon are in the inverted dependent, placed after the 
Nominative and even after the objects especially when 
these are Personal Pronouns, which are never preced- 
ed by adverbs; Thus: SBetttt id) auti) (flUid), fefcon) 
ba$ ©fib fyatte — , is inverted into tyattt ii) attify (g(eid), 
febon) ba6 ®elb, Even had I the money, — although 
I had the money; bringt er'3 t»ir audj (glei<|i , fcfjon) 
tttorgen; although he bring it you tomorrow. 

The choice of aud), gleid) and fd)On even, in connection with 
tt>cmt, ob or of the compounds roenngleid), obgleicf), obfdjon etc. is 
partly a matter of taste, and partly depends on the occurrence 
in their ordinary significations of, ftlicb also, gltt$ equal, at oner, 
WDtt already. 
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Especially in scientific works the inversion of 
sentences in which an Antithesis is expressed by 
phrases like — etttetfcitft on the one hand, Ijt'er here, 
and uttbetfettft, bagCgCtl on the other hand, the omitted 
Conjunction to be supplied is tt&btCttb while, rather 

than wetm if, gtnben tclx frier etttetfritS erne gufle \>tx 
SRaterie, jo tft bagegen ber Mangel an JUarfycit ju be* 
flagen, Whilst we have on the one hand a profusion 
of Matter the want of distinctness is to be regretted 
on the other. 

The inversion of the dependent clause owing to 
the omission of ob whether, whether it was that, occurs 
in .sentences like the following: Jpatte et tttttl &te SRittel 
felbft, obet roaren fie tl)m »on einem greunbe geaeben wor* 
ben, — ftttj, et unternafym hie Speculation. Whether it 
was that he had the means himself or that they were 
given to him by a friend, in short he entered upon the 
speculation. For constructions of this kind the use of 
the conjunctions nun in the first and obet in the second 
clause as also of the adverb ftttj in the inference is 
almost characteristic. 

■ 

6* The Nominative at or near the end of the 
Clause. 

a. When a particular stress is to be pat on a SUbStajltive, 
forming the Nominative of a clause, it may be placed after the 
objects, especially when these are pronouns and after adverbs etc. ; 
This is more common in inverted and dependent clauses, when the 

Nominative has the indefinite Article (see p. 352, 5.) or when a Rela- 
tive Clause is to be attached to the Nominative; Examples: 93alb CrfuUte 

ben gatum ©aal ein erjitdenbet 9taucb, Soon a suffocating smoke filled 
the entire hall. $a erfcob ji$ pl6$Ud) aud ben <Sdjlunben bed ©ebirge* 
ein routfjtnbct 2itur.ni, Then suddenly a furious Tempest arose from 
the gorges of the mountains. SBenn e$ bir bet Stater erlaubt, If 
your father allows it you. <Snbli$ erfuljr biefe 33egeben^dten au$ ber 
Aintg, ber fof$e Unregelraafjigteiten feljt ^afjte, At last also the king 
heard of these events who hated such irregularities much. 

b. The indefinite substantive pronouns &It$ everything, @t* 
tt>*$ something, itgenb @ttt>(tS anything, 9Ran$e$ many a thing, 
£Rtd)t$ nothing, 3Benig f**> things, fMetf6 many things, much, 
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are, when Nominatives of inverted and dependent clauses specially 
liable to this inversion and most be placed after the object and 
adverhials as, 3Rir mifjftel in bicfem $aufe SWandjeS, Many a thing 
displeased me in this house. 2Betl beimm Jreunb in btefer f$(rmmen 
Sage 9tt<$t£ 9ttbre£ ufrrig blttfrt, Because nothing eUe iff left to 
your friend in this critical state of affairs. fcrUftt mid) m$i fitted, 
Unless every-thing deceives me. 2Bcil i^n 2We* (6tma$, SWancfcea) 
beunru^igt, Because everything (something, many a thing &c.) 
troubles him. as,' (J* gefdttt meinem Stetti fkr *Rt$t$, Nothing here 
pleases my father, (see p. 301, Note). 



C. THE MUTUAL POSITION OF THE DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
OBJECTS and of these when expressed by PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

In arranging the objects in a clause, its nature as a direct main 
clause or as an inverted, or as a dependent clause must first be taken 
into account, and also the position of tbe adverb or adverbial ex- 
pression (see 1) below) if any occur. 

a. In Section XVIII under 3, and 4, pp. 204 
etc. ; there are given transitive and reflective verbs, 
which besides the person in the Accusative require a 
secondary object in the Genitive. Of these it is to 
be noticed that this Object in the Genitive invariably 
follows the object in the Accusative; as, @$ tft bie 
fd&led5)t<Mte £anMung, etnen SUtenfdjen fewieS guten Stamens 
gu berauben, It is the meanest action. to rob a person 
of his good name. Dodj) fdjdmen &ie mdfttn SWenfdjen 
jtcb beffcn nid&t, Yet most people are not ashamed of it. 

b. As already stated, p. 207, verbs conveying the 
idea of giving or taking from, granting or refusing, 
as, to lend, to send, to present with, to show, to prove, 
to promise, to allow, to permit, or in the negative, 
to withhold from, to rob of, to conceal from, to deny 
to, to refuse, &c, require in German the party to 
whom or from whom (indirect object) in the dative, 
whilst the thing given, &c, or taken, &c. (direct object), 
stands in the accusative, e. g. 3$ gab meinem gtambc 
(dative) ba$ 33u$ (accusative), I gave (to) my friend 
the book. 
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■ 

As to the position of the object in general, the 
pupil has to study p. 334, fundamental principle and 
inverted sentences p. 335 according to which the object 
may assume very different positions and it must here 
be added that the position of the object may be farther 
affected by the statements preceding or following the 
clause in which it occurs. 

1* One object a Personal Pronoun. Thus the ob- 
ject often is a personal pronoun when the thing or 
person which it represents has been named in a prece- 
ding clause; as, The book is not here; I gave it to 
your sister. Your sister was here; I gave her the book. 
The personal pronoun, such as it, her, then conveys 
nothing new to the mind, and being thus of least con- 
sequence is placed foremost in the. clause so that it 
precedes everything except the nominative and, in direct 
main clauses, the finite verb; as, 3$ gob ti ibxtx 
<S$tt>efter, / gave it to your sister. 3$ flab tyttt >a$ 
SBu$, I gave him the book. 

In inverted and dependent clauses the Personal 
Pronoun -Object immediately follows the nominative; 
as, 2)al)er flab itf) tf tfircr @d)tt>efter, Hence 1 gave it to 
your sister. 2)a£ id> t$m bad 93udj gab, That I gave 
him the book. 

2* Both objects personal pronouns. The accusa- 
tive of the personal pronoun as the object, precedes 
any other case of the personal pronoun, used as an 
object; as, 5)u nnUfi &idjj feinet (Gen.) entlebtgen, Yon 
want to rid yourself of him. 3d) fann rt tl)t nidjt 
fjeben, J cannot give it to her. <SoH tcf) tjjtt fctr fcor- 
$eUen?*SAfl// / introduce him to youl (&x ftat fie ettt$ 
entyfobfen, He has recommended her to you. 34 cmpfc^le 
roi^ 3t)nen, Good-bye. 

3» &tt$ and baft* The substantive demonstrative 
pronouns, bit 6 this and bad that (p. 92, A. a.) as ob- 
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jects must, like the personal pronoun, precede every 
other element of the sentence except the nominative 
and, in direct main clauses, the finite verb; as, 3c& 
ftnbe bieS nid)t in ntetnem 33u$e, / cannot find this in my 
book. 3d? fyorte ba$ neulid) bet 3^nen, / heard that the 
other day at your house. 

But bie6 and ba$ invariably follow the personal 
pronouns used as objects; 2Ber bat ^nttX btcS gefagt? 

/FA0 Aa« /o/d you Mw? 3$ farm bid) bent md)t auS* 
fefcen, / cannot expose you to that. 

4* Both objects nouns. Of these the one bearing 
most directly on the verb, and being of chief import 
in the sentence, is placed second. In ordinary state- 
ments this is the direct object in the accusative, be- 
cause with verbs of giving the question naturally 
arising first is: You gave what? to which the object 
in the accusative is the reply and is hence placed 
second, whilst the remoter question: to whom did you 
givel is answered by the object in the dative which 
according to the general law must be placed earlier 
in the sentence; e. g. 3$ flab Dem Wlannt b<t§ $Ht$ r 
I gave to the man the book. 

When on the other hand the indirect object is to 
be represented as the principal item of the statement, 
it is made to follow the accusative; as, 3$ flflb bad 
93 u$ biefem SRatUte, I gave the book to this man. 

5t Any object used with the indefinite article, 
is almost invariably made to follow the object used 
with the definite article or with any pronoun, because 
an element introduced by the indefinite article always 
appears as a new item to the mind of the hearer and 
hence must be held to be of primary importance; e. g. 
3d) gab bent SKanne eittett Scaler, / gave the man a dol- 
lar, (the man is already known and the whole state- 
ment is intended to shew what you gave). 34 flab &«t 
Scaler etitetlt SWarme, I gave the dollar to a man, (here 
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the dative einem SRcmne is placed second, because, the 
rest being already known, the statement is mainly made 
with a view to show to whom the dollar was given)* 

When both objects have the indefinite article, their 
position * is decided by the greater importance attri- 
buted to one of them. 

Note, It has been mentioned already (p. 349. 6. «.), that 
even the nominative when used with the indefinite Article, may be 
placed after the object and near the end o/ the clause; and this 
strong influence of the indefinite article will also be found to. have 
an effect on the position of adverbial expressions (see D. below). 
There it may farther be noticed that an Object with the indefinite 

article is frequently found after adverbial expressions; e. g. 3$ 
tpffl 3&nen Wit Scrflnugen eineit Scaler geben, I will give you a 
dollar with pleasure, ©ie befom toon i^rer aflutter eineit Sling,* 

She got a ring from her mother. 

6* An object referred to by a Relative Clause 
follows any other object; as, 3<i) .gab baS 33u$ bem 
SDtatttte, be* feier tt>ar, I gave the book to the man who 
was here. 3d) gab t>em SJJanne baS S3ttd), forfd)e§ &u 
ittir geli^cn fyatteft, I gave (to) the man the book which 
you had lent me. SQBtr fcerbieten fcen 5?infc>ern, bafi WaS 
tfynen f d) abet, We forbid our children that which hurts 
them. (See 3» above). 

In complex sentences the order of the objects 
and clauses referring- to them > is much the same as 
in English; as, 34 gab baS 33ttdj, ttel$e& tt>ir neulidfr 
lafen, beuicr Sd)tt>cjter, bte e$ jit fefyen n>unf$te. I gave 
the book which we read the other day to your sister 
who wished to see it 

Note. Objects with the force of separable components of 

the Verb. Especially with the verbs effen to eat, tttltfett to drink, 
fptcteit to play, mad) en to make and some others of a similar 
nature, the Objects eaten, drunk, played &c. form a Separable 
Combination which may often be expressed by one verb in English ; 
as, 2Rittag effen , to eat the mid-day's meal stands for to dine; 
5taffee trtnfen after the fashion of the Germans is equivalent to to 
breakfast; 9lbenbbrob effen, to eat the evening meal is equivalent to 
to sup (lo take supper) ; Garten fpielen, to play at cards may be 

23 
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expressed by to gamble, $(<tt>iei fptelen, to play the piano simply 
by to play; 93efucfye macben, to pay visits by to call\ eirten 2Baljet 
tanjen, to dance a waltz by taction, to waltz. All such objects 
(SRittag, tfaffee, Slbenbbrob, Garten, ©efudje, SBalger &c.) and even 
the objects of simila* verbs are treated like separable prefixes (see D. 
below and compare also p. 232, e. separable Compound Verbs &c-) 

D. POSITION OF SEPARABLE PREFIXES AND OF ADVERBS 
OR ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS QUALIFYING THE VERB. 

NB. It must be well observed that this portion 
treats of Adverbials only in so far as they qualify the 
verb, and that the position of Adverbs &c. qualifying 
Adjectives or Adverbs, or joined attributively to the 
noun (as in the man with the pale face) is the same 
'as in English. Compare however E. below. 

The separable prefix (see pp. 29, B. 40, 3. 64, E. 
233, 1. and 2.) has in every respect the character of 
an adverb, from which it differs only in so far as it 
exercises so forcibly a qualifying influence on the verb, 
as to be actually joined to it when the verb is placed 
at the end* 

1* . In direct principal clauses and in all inverted 
clauses, the simple form of the main verb (vis. the 
Pre$ent> Imperfect and Imperative) either immediately 
follows -or precedes its nominative. (-Compare A. 4, 
Note. p. 338). In these cases Only is the separable 
prefix, the adverb, &c, placed at the end of the clause; 
as, (§* geljt mtt fetnem Sru&er <ttt6, (from auSgeljen), He 
goes out with his brother. Steftett ©ic attf! Get up! 

©tefjft f$u nicfet attf, fo rttfe tcfc ben SSater $et, If you dont 
get up, I shall call your father here. @r tt>Uttf$t t)te$ tlt($t 
(fe!)r, oft, raand&mal), He does not wish this, (He wishes 
this very much. He often, sometimes, wishes this). 6t 
taut mtt feinem ©ruber naty §aufe, He came home with 
his brother. 

2* In all other oases (vis. when it is th Infinitive, 
the Past Participle and in all dependent Clauses) the verb 
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is at the end, and then the separable prefix, the ad- 
verb, &c. immediately precedes it, the prefix being joined 
to the verb; as, @r ifi mtt fetnem ©ruber au&gegattgetl, 
He has gone out with his brother. ®r ttn'rb mtt fetnem 
©tuber <Ul$geljen, He will go out with his brother. 3$ 
fal), baf er mtt feinem ©ruber au&gtttg, I saw that he 
went out with his brother. 6r fyatte \)k$ ttic^t gett>Uttfd)t, 
His Aad naf wished this. 3$ roeif?, baf er bte$ ttidjt 
ttUttf<$t, / A0010 *Aaf he does not wish this. 6r tfi mtt 

fetnem ©ruber nod) ftoufe gefommen, //* Aw c«wne A<w« 

wirt Aft brother. SBemt er mtt fetnem ©ruber ttttd) §aufe 
foittlllt, Z/ 1 A* comes home with his brother. 

3+ However, Adverbs or Adverbial Expressions 
precede the object of the verb in the following cases: — 

a. They may be placed altogether at the head 
of the sentence which they then invert; as, 9ii$t tttt 
©fucfe enttottfeln ft$ bte ebelften tfrafte be6 2J?enf$en, 
It is not in good fortune that the noblest qualities of 
man are developed. 

b. Adverbs etc. ; stating Time "When", especially 
those given p. 314 under c 7 d f f\ and g., precede the 
objects if these are nouns, and if particular stress is 
not laid on the time; as, 3* fafy geftern S&tett SJtttbet, 
I yesterday saw your brother. * 3d) begegnetc furjltcjj 
bem &apitattt, I lately met the captain. 

If however the time is mentioned as of particular" 
importance the object precedes it; as, 3$ faD 3Ijwn 
©ruber geftettt, I saw vour brother yesterday. 3d) be* 
gegnete Dein ftapitain btefett SDtorgen, I met the captain 
this morning. 

c. Adverbs of place when mentioned merely in- 
cidentally, or when the Place is already known to the 
hearer often precede the object; as, 3$ l^bte in ©erltn 
unb fycitte bott etnen greunb, I lived in Berlin and had 
a friend there* 34 fjabe fyitt feme ©efannten, I have 
no acquaintances here. 9Ran erwartet morgen in $Part$ 

23* 
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tint Stammftaltfon , One expects • demonstration in 
Paris tomorrow. (In cases like the last the Adverbs 
of Time may also follow that of Place; as, 3Kart er« 
ttartet in *p<m$ motgett cine 3)emonfhratioH). 

When used as explained under b. and c. Adverbs of time and 

place may even precede the Nominative; as, (S$ bejtcmb bamal$ in 

Sonbon ber ©Cbraud), — There existed then in London the custom, — ; 
©$ toutyett geftwn auf ber ©ce tin 6timn, Yesterday there was a 
storm raging at sea. Such inversions occur when a succeeding 
portion of the sentence is to be Cl086ly linked to the Nominative ; 
as, There existed then in London the custom to celebrate the anicer- 

sary etc. or when the subject has the Indefinite article; as, a 

Tempest etc.; (Compare f!. 5. p. 353 note with regard to the peculiar 
force of tjje Indef. Article). 

d. Adverbial Expressions (so-called Prepositional- 
Clauses) often precede the object when the latter is 
the main thing to be stated, the Adverbial being 
mentioned merely incidentally; the object then has 
mostly the indefinite article ; as, ©ie fyat fo »tc(c @e* 
fc&enfe erljdten: SSon tljrem SSater erne golbcne ttfjt, *>on 
fljrct $ante eincn ©onnenfdjirm, t>on t^rer ©dproefter cm 
33u$, etc.; She has recieved so many presents', from 
• her father a gold watch, from her aunt a parasol, from 
her sister a book etc. The order is of course to "be rever- 
sed when the stress is laid on the Adverbial chiefly; 
as, cine Uljr t>0tt iljrem JBatet, a watch from her father. 
.Pupils must here also take up the cases mentioned 
p. 353, 6. and especially the Note there, likewise 
such "separable Combinations of Verbs" as are men- 
tioned under e. p. 232, the separable portion of which 
is often the object and then treated like a separable 

{>refix according to 1, 2, above. Such Combinations, 
orming one idea, are for instance: SInfprud) ma$en 
to lay claim to {to claim), 2lntl)etl neljmen to take an 
interest in (to interest oneself in\ 5Ru(fjici)t netymen to 
have regard (to consider), Stedpenfdjaft geben, to account 
for 9Serjt{$)t leijien to waive ones claims j[to renounce), 
9ia$ji$t tyiben to have indulgence (to forbear), ten 
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93etftanb Derlieren to lose ones reason (to go mad) and 
similar ones; as, ©te madjett befonberS je&t auf grofce 
9iutf(t$t son unferer ©eite 3btft)tu$ f They especially 
now lay claim to great consideration on our part. 

e. The Adverbs AUd), glctd), fdjott, even used in 
combination with ttetttt and ob •?/, (ob) — Ittttt and 
especially tliifyt in bamit — nicbt, bajj — mdjit lest, mnn 
— ni(f)t unless are placed before other adverbs and 
before the objects unless these are pronouns or the 
indefinite bifS and baft (p. 350, 3.) As fully explained 
p. 328, Note 2. Example: @ie fonncn e$ tljun, Wemt 
ct e$ ttttfct (ebon fceute feinem SSater flefagt, You may do 
it unless he has already told it to his father today. 

/". Phrases like "were you not therel" „Did you 
not see etc. ? . "Had you not lost etc. ?*' are often 
elliptical and imply an interrogative main clause; as, 
"Did you not say that you had lost a kfey?" In these 
the tti$i is placed immediately after the nominative 
and before the objects unless these are personal pro- 
nouns or the indefinite bte$ and bad; as, fatten ©ie 
m'$t einen ©$luffel sertoten? Had you not lost a key? 

g. Certain Adverbs like : gent gladly, with plea- 
sure ,• gefafligft (obligingly) please ! ; immet ' always ; 
niema(3 never, are often employed without a particular 
signification in. the sentence and without being essential 
to it; as, 3Ra$en ©ie gefalltgft bie 34)ur ju! Please shut 
the door. 3$ null 3§nen bad 93tlb gem jeigen, I will 
gladly show you the picture. @r matyt bie Senjtet 
tmmer (niemal$) auf, He always (never) opens the 
windows.. Such adverbs, being hardly used in their 
strict sense, are a very convenient means to throw the 
stress either on the verb alone, or on the object, or 
another adverbial which they then precede. Ex. (These 
windows are too stiff*.) "Yes! he never opens the 

windows", 3a! er raad&t bie genfiet memal& auf. (The 
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air hpre is so close). Yes! he never opens the wind- 
ows, 3a! er macfct mentals Me ^eitftet auf. 

k. But Adverbs of all kinds may precede objects 
whether these be nouns or pronouns if the Adverb 
does not strictly qualify the verb but is used rather 
attributively in singling out the object or in marking 
it in contradistinction to another object; as, (Sx fteljt 

in {eleven SlttgenWtdfen letter ubcralt nut ©efatyr unb 

Jdufdjung, He in suck moments unfortunately beholds 
everywhere only danger and disapointment (Sr fcer* 
Idflert Ijeute bie|en, morgen jenen, He slanders to day 
the one, tomorrow another. 3fjt beleibigt burcfc folate 
9?eben cured gleic&en, aber ntdjt micfc, You insult by such 
talk people like yourself, but not me. 

Often also the necessity of closely linking to the 
object a succeeding portion of the sentence determines 
its position after adverbs ; as, £)u fcerlefceft blttd) fcld)e§ 

Statesmen unmet am metjten mid), bent bu bod? fo Stole* 

aerbanffi, You by such conduct always most of all offend 
me to whom you owe so much. 3$ fagte 31)m unter 
btefen llmftdnben genau nur t)a$, tt>a$ ciniU) tf)n anging, 
I, under these circumstances, told him only (that) what 
concerns solely him. 

4* Except in the cases just mentioned under A, 
Adverbs and adverbial expressions must not be placed 
before the objects when these are Personal Pronouns 
or the Indefinite Demonstratives bieS and baS. The 
cases of the pronoun-object, expressed in English by 
it, them are never preceded by any Adverb or Ad- 
verbial. The reason for this rule will be seen from 
C. 1, 2, 3, p. 351. Ex. ®ie&' l)\tx biefen Siing. 33) tverbe 
tyn bfr etneS $dge§ geben, See here this ring! I shall 
some day give it you. 3& n>erbe \%\\ Itebet btr, aid 
beiner €c&n>ejUr geben, I shall give it to you, rather 
than to your sister. 

5* a. If several adverbs or adverbial expressions 
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qualify strictly speaking, the same verb, they are ar- 
ranged entirely in accordance with the fundamental 
principle p. 334. The adverb &c. of chief importance 
in the statement is placed nearest the end, and is pre- 
ceded by the others, so that the least important is 
placed first. This leads to the arrangement of adverbs 
in the' following order; l 8t expression of time, 2 d of 
manner, 3 d of place, in ordinary statements, that is in 
statements not made with a view to give prominence 
to a particular adverb, and not affected by the preced- 
ing or succeeding clause; e. g. (Sr ift IjCttte aUcitt Ijtet 
gcwefcn, He has been alone here do-day. 3d) fanb e$ 

aeftetn yx tneinet gtofen Uebctrajdmn'g auf mctncm 

Xtfdjc, I found it yesterday on my taule to my great 
surprise. 

b. Particularly *hen the verb is one referring to place/ as 
fteljen to stand, fommen to come, treffen -to meet, fenben to send &c. 
and especially ftltt to be, its close connection with the adverbial 
expression of place is marked by placing the adverb last or im- 
mediately before the verb if that be at the end ; as, 2Benn Bit morgm 
mit tyrem grcunbe 311 un$ fommen, If you come to our house with 
your friend to-morrow. (The order of the adverb is here as in many 
other cases exactly the reverse of the English according to p. 334). 

c. Whenever particular importance is to be given 
to any other Adverbial, it must be brought nearest the 
end;* as, 9Benn €te e$ fyeute nicfct numiqen, n>IH f$ e$ 
3l)nen nut fBcrgnugen audi tnorgcn fcfctcfen. If you do 
not wish it to-day, I shall send it you with pleasure 
to-morrow. 3$ bin to'efen 9Iugenb(id ^ter ganj atlritt, 
I am quite alone here at this moment. 

6* a. The negative tttdjt not and other adverbs 
of supreme importance qualifying the verb, are placed 
at the end unless the verb occupies that place, in which 
case ntcfct &c. is placed immediately before it; as, 3d) 
fyabe feein Sudi) ttidjt, / have not your book. (5t fommt 
fyeute ttidtf, He does not come to-day. (3dj $abz nityt 
itin Sucj) does not deny the verb nor the having of 
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the book, but merely expresses -that, — The book which 

I have is not yours). 3d) l)abe 3fyren 99rufeer geftern gtt 

metnent grofjen 33efrauetn ntd)t gefe^en^' unb f$ furcfcte, t$ 

wtfce ifyn aud) morgen tti$t fel)en. I did not see your 

brother to my great regret yesterday, and I fear I shall 

not even see him to-morrow. See p. 357, /'. 

••% 

The supreme importance of the adverb itidpt appears from 
sentences like. (&t tt)Ut folcfte 3)inge ttt$t, #e does not do such 
things, which may involve the man's character and for which in a 
reply the simple negative no may be substituted. 

b. On the other hand nt$t when not qualifying 
the verb is placed before the element which it espe- 
cially qualifies ; as, (Sr tfyut ntdjt nur foldje, fonbetn noc$ 
argere £)inge, He does not only do such, but even worse 
things. The verb he does is here not at all denied, but 
merely the attribute only such. In <£ie tfi nicbt alt, 
She is. not old y it is the predicate old which is denied 
by the preceding ntcfyt, and not the verb she is (she ex- 
ists), as in To be or not to be, ©em ofcet nt$t [fin. 

c. The adverb ntdjt is generally placed not before 
adverbs of time, but after them. Jpeute lrid)t, Not to- 
day, ©elbft morgen tttdjt, Not even to-morrow. But it 
stands generally before adverbs of place from the 
reason Btated above 5 b. @r n>ar geflem tttdtf bott, 
He was not there yesterday. 

It might seem as if in $eute ni$t, Not to-day. Hud) morgen 
nid)t, Not even to-morrow. (£r tarn geftern nidjt, He did not come 
yesterday, it is the adverb of time, which is especially negatived. 
If more closely examined, however it will appear that the nega- 
tion after all affects the action, the idea of time being more or 

less premised. 

d. 9?id)t loses its negative force as in English in 
exclamatory expressions of an interrogative form intro- 
duced by fflte How, (SBcmn When, 3Bo Where, 2Bad 
What, Sfeer Who &c); as, 2Bte fc&on uxtren md)t jenc 
2lbent>e tut Jlretfe treuer gmtn&el How beautiful were 
not thoSe evenings in the circle of true friends ! SBte 
rettl) rociten toix nfcfct cm efceln ©litem, How rich were 
we not in noble goods. 
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Obi, The Pupil would naturally find the application of the 
above rules difficult mainly so because even in ones native 
tongue the adjustment of the elements of the sentence is a matter 
of nice judgment. For a long time therefore the attention 
should be directed chiefly to the understanding of the Adverbs and 
their position in good prose; and no disappointment need be felt 
if the pupil should not always succeed in placing them correctly. 
Under no circumstances however should he listen to the crude 
suggestion advanced in some grammars, viz : that there are ad- 
verbs — tl wbich need not be translated". They may as well leave 
out the little touches forming the lights in a picture. Especially 
in poetry the real force of a line often depends on some "such 
small word in a significant position. 

7+ Entire clauses of an adverbial nature {Adverbial 
Clauses) when inserted into a direct principal clause, 
are not, an in English, placed immediately # after the 
subject {nominative) but are placed after the finite verb ; 
as, ffinber toetben, ftenn man tyre inbfoftuellen @igen» 
tf)umltd)feiten jit r>ie( bea$tet, # (ei$t eingebtl&et; Children, 
if one notices their indivual peculiarities too much, easily 
become conceited. 

In inverted and dependent clauses they follow the 
nominative whilst relative clauses are joined directly 
to the antecedent; as, fitnber, bte tudjtfg werben fotten, 
muffen $u Slrbet't unt> ®ef)orfam angetyaften twrben; 
Children, who are to become fit for duty must be ac- 
customed to labour and obedience. 



E. BOSITION OF THE ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE, OR PAR- 
TICIPLfc WHEN QUALIFIED BY ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS, 

OBJECTS etc. 

(For the use of the Participle, see pp. 294, 1. 
and 298, /'. g.) 

Only when a particular emphasis is desired, and in poetry, 
participles or adjectives sometimes occur at the beginning of their 
own clause; as, Bieaenb unter gtunen SBdumen, Lying beneath the 
green trees. £>ie aflutter, nett befeett wn biefer ^offnunfl, The 

mother revived by this hope. Jljre 3uae, fait U!tb tttftifi in ifyrtin 
9ett)o|)nlitfcen SluSbrucfe, geroannen einen befonbern fteig, toenn |te ladiette, 
Her features, cold and calm in their usual expression, gained a 
peculiar charm when she smiled. 
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a. In participial clauses the Present and Past 
Participle are generally placed at the end ; as, 2Rit ber 
Jpanb nadj) ber Sonne bttttCttb, Pointing with his hand 
towards the sun. 2luf bera Staffer ftynumntenb, Swim- 
ming on the water. Slu$ tljrem 5$aterlanbe ttttbaMtt, 
Banished from their country. 3n ten SBalbern <UtgC s 
{ttbtlt, Set/led in the woods % 

• But even when used attributively, such clauses are, 
like simple adjectives or participles (e. g. 5)a$ oxmt 
ftngenbe Jtinb, The poor, singing child)> placed before 
their noun (complement) unaltered in their arrange- 
ment, and so are all phrases qualifying the adjec- 
tive, whilst in English such clauses follow the noun ; 
as, 2)er nod) nidjt fefjt alte SKann, The man not yet 
very old, or who was not yet very old. 5)a$ tiOttt 
Sttttm getriebene <Sd)iff, The vessel driven by the storm, 
or which was driven \yf the storm. Die au£ X^ttVX 

SJaterfanbe tterbannten unb in ben SBalbero angeftebeltett 

banner, The men banished from their country and 
settled in the woods. 

b. When the attributive Adjective or Participle 
requires an object, such objects, like the participial 
clauses above, are placed before the Adjective or 
Participle; as, Der be$' SBegd funbtge SKann (p. 203), 
The man well acquainted with the road. 2)er fetn 3' e ' 
aerfefylenbe $feil (p. 204), The arrow, missing its aim. 
55a$ btr gegebene SSerfprecfyen (p. 208),. The Promise, 
given to you. 2)tc unferein grcunbe brol)enbe ©efatyt, 
The danger threatening our friend. 2)ie tf)re 2lelteM 
gart(id[) licbenben ftinber, The children tenderly loving 
their parents. 

As partly stated p. 298, g. clauses like those given 
under a. and b. may be turned into dependent relative 
clauses (3Me ffinber, tt>eld)e tf)re ?Ief tern gartltdb lieben) ; but 
the latter construction is hardly so terse. If used with 
discretion the construction natural to the English lan- 
guage is employed more graphically than either; as, 
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Cftit ©eift, etfttOt toon belt grofcn Sbeen ber SSergmtgen* 
tyett, erfafjte fieffenb Me 3uf"nft, His genius-, filled with 
the great ideas of the past, hopingly grasped the future. 

Sentences with extended attributive clauses are often very Com- 
plicated, more than one adjective being introduced, each with a 
separate clause; as, (It erreid)te feinen ^wtd ttuf fcem fd)on friifjet 
Don, feinem ©ruber mit grogem (9lu<f bettetetten unb mit (Snergte unb 

talent Hetfolgteit Sege. He reached his object by following the 
course entered upon previously with great success, and pursued 
with energy and talent by his brother. 

In sentences like this, it is necessary first 'to ascer- 
tain the connexion between the article, the attributes 
and the noun, which may be recognised by their agree- 
ment in case; here,' auf frem — , — , — , — , — , 
— , betretenen unb mfolqten SBege. Before this is done, 
none of the intermediate , clauses should be entered 
upon. Such * combinations are too common, yet not 
always avoidable in German. If introduced with judg- 
ment, they are well adapted to increase the force of 
speech, conveying to the mind a great complicity of 
ideas with A precision not otherwise attainable. 



Section XXXI. 

ON THE USE OF THE CONJUNCTIVE AND 

CONDITIONAL. 

A. the' conjunctive. 

(This iriood differs widely in its application from the English 
or French Subjunctive and only in some cases coincides with the 
Latin; here therefore the term "Conjunctive" is used as in all 
German works, to make the distinction all the more felt. Its for- 
mation has been given with the conjugation of the verb, p. p. 237, 
241, 259, 272, 280). 

The true nature of the German Conjunctive has been by no 
means sufficiently explained even in German works. • To ensure its 
proper application, which among Germans marks the line between 
the half educated and the well-educated, the Author has, as with 
most other subjects, found it necessary to advance an intelligible 
principle from which the rules may be deduced into safety. He 
holds the Conjunctive to be a form of speech expressing deference 
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to the judgment of the person tp «&om a statement is introduced 
in the form of an indirect quotation or to the consent of the person 
or heing, approached with a wish or prayer; and he thinks this 
▼iew will be found conclusive. 

The usual application of the Conjunctive in the 
imperfect and pluperfect ad explained below (B, the 
conditional) limits its application under A. to the Pre- 
sent, Perfect and Future tenses, except in the cases 
specially mentioned. — 

1. The Conjunctive in indirect quotations. 

The Conjunctive occurs a. chiefly in clauses con- 
taining an indirect quotation i. e. containing not the 
very words, but merely the substance of a statement 
made by some other person, (or by the speaker regar- 
ding the past). Such clauses are by their nature dependent 
and therefore commonly introduced by the Conjunction 
ba$ , that; but "baf " is frequently omitted (see p. 343, f.) and 
then the clause assumes the form of a principal sentence. 
(In Latin such quotations are generally rendered by 
the Accusative with the Infinitive). Ex.: @c fagt, baf 
er noty jlung fei unb no$ ®eib genug Jjabe. (or — ec fci 
nod? iung unb fyabe @elb genug), He says he is still 
young and has plenty of money. @r Ijabe Sonbon nod) 
md?t gefefyen [Perfect] unb foetbe jur ©atfon bortf)tn 
gCJjttU [Future] (He says that) he has not yet seen 
London and will go there for the season. Br VDOUt 
fi$ tort geljorig amufiren unb fotttte feinc Stubten fpater 
beginnen , [He says that] he will amuse himself there 
thoroughly and (that he) can commence his studies 
afterwards* 

b. It is well to notice here at once that in Ger- 
man the Conjunctive in the reported speech remains 
always in the same tense (viz. Present, Perfect, Future 
etc; as in the examples above) whether the introductory 
clause be in the Present (he says thinks, believes etc.) 
or in the Past (he said, thought, believed etc.) 
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The English adhere to a more mechanical sequence of the 

tenses, following up the Present bv a Present and the Past by 

ft Past, saying: He says he is, but He said he was. She says she 
has, but She said she had. They say they- wilt, but They said they 

would, even where no Past is employed at all. 

A person, for instance, sent out to inquire into the condition 
of a poor woman still standing in the street would; if asked in 
the Present, What does she sayT report in the Present, 'She says, 
she is the mother of tne child, she has no husband and can procure 
no bread.* But the same Still present circumstances would be re- 
ported in the Past, if the -question were by mere accident put in 
the Past; as, What did she say? She said she was the mother of 
the child, had no husband and COUld procure no bread' In the 
same manner : 'The professor said* the sun was a luminous body' 
or 'He said he would come to-morrow.' In German the reported 
verb in the Conjunctive remains strictly unaltered as, ©te fagt, or 

fte fartte, fle fei bie SWuttcr be* fltnbeS unb f ornte fein ©rob faaffett, 
SDer $rofef[or fagte, bie ©onne fei em leud,tenber ftorper. <£r fagt, 
(or fagte)/ er roctbe morgen nic&t fommen. 

c. In German the tense of the Conjunctive depends 
on the tense which the person, whose speech is quoted, 
employed the verb; as follows: 

a. speech in the present is quoted in the present. 
"3$ Wtt ber SI6nig ,, is quoted: @r fagt or fagte, er fei 
ber Jtonig (He says he is or said he was the king). 

0. Speech in the Past or Perfect tense is quoted 
in the Perfect. "Sftetn SBrifber fal) e$ or 3Rem ©ruber 
I)at e$ gefefyen" is quoted: @r fagt fein ©ruber tyabe e$ 
aefefyen, He sags etc. that his brother saw it or has or 
had seen it. 

y. Speech in the Pluperfect is quoted by a some 
what awkward combination of the Perfect of the Au- 
xiliary with the main Past Participle. (This is quite 
foreign to the English and if possible to be avoided* 
"3$ ljatte bie Strafje tteriajfen . unb roar in bad £au$ 
fletreten, a!6 ber @<f)u# pel is quoted Sr fagt, er fyabe 
bie Strafe Dcrlaffen fte^abt unb fei in ba$ $au& getretet^ 
gewefen, aI6 ber @(f)ufj ftel. He says (or said) that he 
had (had) left the street and already entered the house 
when the shot was fired. 
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<f. Speech in the future tense is quoted simply 
in the Future. "3$ werbe foramen" is quoted: (8r fagt 
or fagte, er werbe fommen. He says he will come, he 
said he would come. 

e. The Imperative is quoted by means of the Auxil- 
iary mogett or foHett; as, for: Sr fagte "get" say: er 
fagte iti) ntftge or foS geljen. 

J. It will be noticed that in "the Conjunctive the 
verb or, in compound tenses, its auxiliary is, as in 
the above examples, in the Present tense. But (though 
only for the sake of distinctly marking the nature of 
the sentence as an indirect quotation, this use of 
the Present tense of the finite verb is departed from 
and — 

The Imperfect Conjunctive is substituted for the 
Present in all cases where the indicative and conjunc- 
tive forms of the Present &c. would be alike; (as 
for instance in the first person Sing. Indicative id) 
fyabe, Conjunctive id) fyabe, Indicative iti) ftn&e, Con- 
junctive t<$ fin&e, Indicative id) werbt, Conjunctive id) 
iverbe and in the same way in the 2 d person Sing, 
and Pluf. with the euphonic e [see p. 237. The in- 
sertion of the e] and in the l 8t and 3 d person Plur. 
of the Present, 3Btr or fte baben, finben, ttxrben &c.) 
Here the form of the -Imperfect Conjunctive must be 
adopted; as, ©te fagcn, fte fatten ed rncfct gefeljen, They 
say they have not seen it -©ie fagen, ©ie fdnfren fei* 
nen Unterfdjteb, They say, they find no difference, ©ie 
fasten, ©te (onnteu e$ felbji faufen, They said they 
could buy it themselves. 

Note. The real nature of this substitution of the Imperfect 
Conjunctive for the Present especially after introductory* clauses in 
the Past (e. g. 2>it fagten, fle rourben fommen, They said they would 
come) has often been misunderstood and the Imperfect Conjunctive 
needlessly used where there is a distinct enough form of the Pre- 
sent Subjunctive j as, &r fogte, er XOUtht fommen, incorrectly used 
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for erjagte, er toetfee fommen, He said ho would come. €>te jjlau&ien, 
ed tottte jU fpat, incorrectly for: fie ajailbten, ed fei gu fpat, They 
believed it was too late. This has largely contributed to the con- 
fusion in which the whole subject of the Conjunctive is almost 
universally found, and which even great Authorities like Becker 
have not entirely escaped. 

d. Such is the force of the mere Conjunctive, 
that the principal clause introducing the indirect quo- 
tation; as, he said, thought, believed, is often altogether 
omitted; as, S't macbte fie auf ben fur granfreid) I) 6 d) ft 
nadjtfjeiligtn Unterfd)ieb aufmerffam, tec jn>ifd?en tin bret 
San&etn obtoaltt. He called their attention to the 
difference, most prejudicial to France, which (he said), 
or was of opinion) existed between the three countries. 
Gnglanb unb felbft $oUanb fcictt gefcbloffene 2anbfc&aften, 
benen man nur jur See betfommen tomte, mo bodj tyre 
2Radjt am grofjten fel* England, and even Holland 
(said he), were closed countries, assailable only by 
sea, where their power was greatest. — Ranke, Fran- 
sosische G esc hie hte. 

Note 1. The conjunction oB, if\ whether, is dropped in ellip- 
tical clauses like Set bem fo ober nid)t, Whether that may be so or 
not. ©it bem <wd) fei and Sei bem nun, tt)ie iljm tootle, Be that 
as it may, 2Berbe toat ba frolic, ©efdje&e tt>ad ba rootle. Come what 
may. 

If a dependent clause, introduced by aid ob, us if, thus assumes 
the form of a principal clause, ob only is dropped ; as, (Sr tfjltt, aid 
ob er re id) fei, He acts as if he were rich, rendered as an inverted 
clause, <£r ttjut, aid fei er re id). 

Note 2. The conjunction benn, when used in the sense of 
vnfess (see p. 325) requires the Subjunctive both in its own and in 
the object clause; (£d fei benn, bag er ed bringe, Unless he bring it. 
<£r tomme benn unb bitie feinen 93ater, Except he come and ask 
his father. 

NB. In the foregoing portion the Conjunctive 
is treated of. occurring in the quoted, statements of 
others. For the Conjunctive in the speakers own state- 
ment See 4, 5, 6, below. 

2, The Conjunctive after an Imperative or Wish, 

in the main Clause. 

The Conjunctive occurs also in dependent clau- 
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ses, the main clause of which has the verb in the 
imperative or expresses a wish, entreaty, warning 
or solemn exhortation, the dependent clause being 
introduced by one of the conjunctions Ottf baf or 
simply baf or baitlit, expressing purpose (in order 
that), or baf tttttyt lest. In such cases the German 
Conjunctive is generally rendered in English by the 
auxiliary vbrb of hood may, for which ntdgttt in the 
Conjunctive is likewise frequently put; as, 8ette bu, 
D (Soft, blefen unfern greunfe, bag er bir getteulicfc bitlte 
(or bifttett V\b#t), Lead- thou, o Lord, this our friend, 
that he may faithfully serve thee. <£m!te tljn, bamtt 
(or bag) er nfdjt folle or fatten ntfge, Hold him lest he 
fall. 3)u follft fceinen Skater unb beine SHuttet efyrcn, 
<mf ba§ e$ bir n>ofyl ge$e unb bit (ange UHfi auf (Srben, 

Honour thy father and thy mother, that it may be well 
with thee, and that thy days may be long upon earth. 
(See 6 below). 

Note 1. This U6e of SRogett however is more proper in solemn 
speech and therefore better avoided in ordinary language; as, My 
mother wishes that you should go, SDUine gutter U>unf$t, bag bu 

Note 2. $amit, bag and um $U, in order that (expressing 
purpose) have the Subjunctive even where the wish &c., is merely 
implied in the main clause ; as, 3d) tf)ue e$, bam it man e$ fe&e, I do 
it in order that it may be seen. (£r fling, um ju fefcen, ob e$ tt>a$r 
fei, He went to see whether it was true. 

Note 3. It must be observed that the auxiliary mdgen stands 
in the Indicative in principal clauses expressing a possibility, as @$ 

mag fein, It may be. <$r modttfe e$ gefe^en Jaben, He had likely 

seen it. This proves how unsatisfactory is the common explanation 
of the Conjunctive as expressing the mere possibility of a fact. 



3+ The Conjunctive in main Clauses expressing a 

prayer &c. 

The Conjunctive occurs also in principal sentences 
expressing a wish, prayer, &c, which may be con- 
sidered as contractions or elliptical forms of such 
compound sentences as those stated 2 above. Here 
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it coincides in form with the Imperative; as, (S3 (jefye 
fcir tt)ol)(, May it fare well with thee, i. e. , I pray, 
wish &c, that it may fare well with thee. ©e()e er 
fid) BOt, May he take care, i. e.,1 warn, command him 
to take care. SSKoge er. lommen, Let him come. (§£ 
tebe bet &at|"er! Long live the Emperor! 

EXPLANATION. In order that its difficult appli- 
cation may be fully understood, the Conjunctive in 
indirect quotations may be considered as a form pe- 
culiar to the genius of the German language, by which 
a certain deferential reserve on the part of the speaker 
as to the. reality of a statement quoted indirectly is 
expressed, and by which at the same time it is left to 
the judgment of the party to whom such a statement 
is addressed, whether or not it is to be adopted as a 
reality. The more or less this sentiment prevails, the 
more or less strictly is the Conjunctive employed. 

Thus in stating (Sr facrt, cr fci CjefaUcn, he says he has fallen, 
the speaker indicates by the Conjunctive of the indirect quotation 
„tx fci flefaUen" , chiefly that he merely tells what he has been 
told, wiih a r6S6rT6 as to whether he, the speaker, considers it a 
'reality or not, and leaves it to the party addressed whether or not 
the statement is to be believed. On the other hand ($r fctgt, ei tft 
gefaden is used, if the speaker considers the statement true. 

4+ The Indicative in the speaker's statement of his 
present views; transferred to indirect quotations. 

As the person speaking cannot quote indirectly 
his own present statements, views, &c, the Conjunctive 
is not used if the principal clause has the verb in the 
first person singular or plural of the present tense (see, 
however, below, 6). The speaker, in fact, is not al- 
lowed to express any reserve as to what he at present 
states, thinks, believes, &c, (because doing* so would 
show a want of frankness and hence a want of deference). 
Hence the verb of tne dependent clause stands in the 
indicative, and henqe also this indicative may be trans- 
ferred even to the verb of a dependent clause quoting" 

24 
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indirectly the statements, views, &c. of others, if the 
speaker purposely expresses that he himself adopts 
them as realities; as, (Sr fagt felbft, ba§ er gefatlm i(i, 
He himself says (as is also my belief) that he has 
fallen. SRcitt ^greunt) glnubt aucb, *a£ btefe SRadjrtdjt 
falfdj ift, My friend also (like me) believes that this 
news is false. 

In this respect the use of the Indicative becomes a matter 
Of Sentiment and good taste. The speaker for instance would naturally 
adopt as absolute reality (and hence not to be deferred to the judg- 
ment of the person to whom he communicates them) the statements 
of his own father, mother and of persons similarly revered, although 
he may quote them indirectly; as, 2)icin Eater fagt/er t)at e$ ge* 
fefjen, My father says he has seen it. SMcine 2)tutter fdjrcibt mtr, 
bajj fie rcofylcr. tjt, My mother writes me that she is better; and in 
the same manner when a statement as an indirect quotation is re- 
peated to the person who made that statement, the Conjunctive 
would be avoided unless some doubt as to its reality were to be 
implied. Compare Stcber greunb, bu fd)retbfi mtr, ba& bu in ftotlj 
toft, roeil bu Unglucf gefjabt (aft. SUnn id) bir fcclfcn? Dear friend 
vou write me that you are in need, because you have had misfor- 
tunes. Can I help you? with £u fcrjreibjt groar, bu fctcft in SRotlj, 
roeil bu Unglucf geljabt r)at)efh aber id) furefcte, bu bijt rote gemote 

ltd) buret) beilte 6d)Ulb in Vlotf). You write indeed, that you are ifl 
need because you have had misfortunes; yet I fear you are as usual 
in need by your own fault. 

Indirect quotations like the above introduced by 
the past tense, My father said &c, you wrote &c, are 
however generally made in the Conjunctive; the Past 
having a modifying effect. 

In the same manner the Conjunctive is quite ad- 
missible in indirectly quoting the mere views, opinions 
etc., of persons for whom otherwise the greatest regard 
is entertained and whose statements as to facts would 
unquestionably be quoted in the Indicative; as, 2Bein 
Skater glaubt, e$ fei beffer, biefen 2Beg einjufcfclagen, My 
father thinks (is of opinion) that* it is better to take 
this road. (With all deference to the father, his mere 
opinion is submitted to the judgment of the hearer.) 
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5+ The Conjunctive in the speaker's views as 

held in time past. 

The Conjunctive accordingly is also used, if 
the speaker states what he himself said, thought, 
believed, &c., in time past. For here the' reasons for 
the Conjunctive are. the same as in indirect quotations ; 
as, 3d) ttatytc bie 3la6)xii)t fei falfd?, 1 thought the news 
was false. SQBtr glaubten, <Ste fciett gefommen, We be- 
lieved you had come. 

6+ The Conjunctive in the speaker's own wish, 

prayer &c. 

As stated above (2), the Conjunctive stands in 
dependent clauses, the principal clause of which con- 
tains a wish, prayer, &c. Here, again, the Conjunctive 
expresses that the fulfilment or realization of the wish, 
request, &c, is deferred to *the judgment or will of 
the person, or being, under whose control it stands; 
and if this sentiment is to be indicated to a certain 
degree, the Conjunctive in the dependent clause may 
be used after a principal clause, the ve.rb of which 
stands in the first person singular or plural of the 
present tense; as, 3d) ttmnfcfye, *&$ ** flclje, I wish that 
he may go. S33ir bitten, b £err, bu Wollcft betnett <Scgen 
gebcn, We beseech thee, Lord, to grant thy blessing. 

7* The Conjunctive not used after verbs expressing 

absolute reality or doubt. 

It is evident from the above explanations, that 
verbs expressing absolute reality -or absolute doubt, as 
flriffett to know, beftdttgett to confirm, bettJCtfCtt to prove, 
jtneifeltt to doubt, ttetmutljett to guess, twrgeoefl to allege, 
although introducing an indirect quotation, cannot be 
followed by the conjunctive; as, (Sr toetfj, bajrc$ recfyt 
ift, He knows that it is right. @r ttermutljet, bap fie il)\\ 
f)efef)in l)at, He suspects that she has seen him. 

A direct question is in itself an expression of de- 
ference to the judgment of the person asked and hence 

24* 
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is followed by the Indicative; .as, Otaubji tot, bajj er 
fommen tt>irb? Do you believe tliat he will come? 

The author is aware that especially with respect to this last 
point the practice varies even with great writers;, yet be must 
insist on the strict observance of the above rules as being conclu- 
sive in themselves. / 



Exercise XXXV. On the Conjunctive. 
SBatttttt Ittntti Wit ©etttf$? Why do we study Genfcan? 

■fteultclj 1 tmtrbe in einer muntern 2 ®efeflfcf)aft junger 
greunbe btefe Srage aufgeworfen 3 , inbem e$ ftdE> fanb 4 , 
bafj jebe ber anwefenben $erfonm mefyr ober weniger mft 
bem <Stubium bee beutfefyen Spra^c befc&dftigt 6 n>ar. (£$ 
n>ar in ber £I)at nicbt unmtereffant ju ftoren, n>a3 fur a 
fcerfefyiebene (various) Slnftdjten 7 bet biefer ®elegenf)ett laut 
nmrben 8 . SRur SBenige ber 2lnn>efenben 9 fonnten nad?* 
roeifen 10 , bnp fte efnen praftifefjen 3wecf u babef 12 tm 2lu<je 15 
fatten 14 * 5)er Sine fagte, er fet 15 SWebiciner unb miiffe 
fernowl 16 bie # beutf$en al$ bie franjoftfdiKn ©cbriften 17 
jlubiren, inbem 18 man l)eut ju £age 19 ogne bie tfenntnif? 
(knowledge) berfelben ni$t meljr mit GEfyren 20 befief)e'n 21 
KllttC* Slnbere iunge ©eieljrte 22 fatten al)nlt$e 23 ®runbe 2 * 
unb ebenfo (p. 319) bett>ie$ 26 ein ffaufmann 2 *, bag bie 
Sttnntnify bed SDeutfdjen fur ben ©efdjaftSmann 27 unent* 
beljrli$ 28 ijt 3)ie Uebrigen 29 aber 30 r unb befonberS 3 * tic 
SDamen fatten feine fo leidjte Slufgabe 32 . 3»at" mufjte 
man ten attgemeinen 33 iSrunb 34 gelten laffen 36 , bap e3 einc 
angeneljrae ©a$e ift, menu man auf Steifen 36 bie 6pra$e 

*p. 314, /*. — , 2 merry, humorous, 3 to raise (a question), *p. 
303, 8, 5 busy, *p. 110, 5, 7 f. view, 8 laut ttwrbett, were expressed, 
•those present, l0 to prove, "object, l \at it) often best rendered 
by — in doing so, "here: in view, 14 see p. 371, 7, 15 p. 364, 1. £ f 
"p. 326, "publication, 18 p. 329, 19 now-a-days s 20 , 21 to get on cre- 
ditably, **students, "similar, 24 m. reason, 2s p. 371, 7, * 6 merchant, 
* T bnsiness-man, "indispensable, "the rest, the others; 80 p. 318, B, 
»*p. 316, a , **task, "general, "reason, "allow to pass, ••in travelling. 
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ber Station foremen farm, tie man befuc&t, unb baf* ed 
mitunter 1 93ergnugen macfet 2 , in ber Jpeimatl) mit gremben 
tn i^rec Spracbe j;u *erfel)ren 3 . !£od) gaben bic SKeiften 
gu 4 , ba$ bie 2Bal)rfdjeinli4)feit 6 einer foldtjen Slnwcnbung 6 
nur 7 cine geringe 8 ift unb bie grofje -Btufye 9 bed ©tubiumd 
faum recbtfertigt 10 . Unfcre ©elefyrte W$ 93. erflarte 11 , ^ 

fte torimft&e tie ptyilofopfyifcfcen Styfteme ftant'd, gid)te'd unb JP 

^egel'd 1 ' 2 ju ftuttrcn ; bie Ueberfefcungen fetett 13 unt>er* ^* 

fidnfr(id) 14 u. f. w. ' 34 entbetfte 16 aber balb, bafj fte 
einen nod) gar weiten 16 ©eg bid jum 93erfidnbm§ 17 einet 
einfadjen 18 ©telle 19 in einem gewotyniicben 20 beutfcfcen 93ucbc 
ju macfcen fyatte. (Sine anbere greunbin fagte, fte betta$te 21 
bad ©tubium bet beutfdjen ®rammatif ald'eine trefflicfce 22 
©tymnafiif bed ©eifted unb ed tfyat intr fe^r leib, ju fin* 
ben, bafj bie ©rammatif beren fie ftdj bebientc 23 , tin fyodjfi 
confufed 93udj war. gRijj ?uifa war eine grojk 93eref)rerin 24 
@otf»e'd unb ©cbitler'd, fte finbe 26 felbft bie beflen Ueber* 
fefcungen ber "3pl)igenia" 26 unt) bed "Don Sarlod"* 7 ab* 
fefceulicb 28 . 3d) fagte, fte btttfe ft$ nid)t ju fe^r baruber 
beflagen 29 . (Sd gdbe wirflid) 30 einigc fefyr ledbare 31 Ueber* 
fefcungen unb etn fleiuer 93erfud) 3a *tnit ben Driginalen 
bewied, baft fte bent grofjen fecfetHer ©ebanfen unterfdjob 33 , 
bie tfym nie im Sraume eingefommen -roaren 34 . @& war 
eben 36 bie beliebte SKanier 36 ber "freien Ueberfefeung" ofjne 
jebwebe 37 grammatifcbe ©runblidjfeit 38 . 9iod) Slnbere mein* ' 

ten 39 bie ©adje fet einraal 9Robe 40 , bie (anSwrifAen ©eorge 
fatten fte etngefutyrt 41 unb bie 2lcfctung 42 r>or ber 93ilbung 43 bed 
beutfcfcen ©emafyid 44 ber ftom'gtn $abe fte bcfeftigt 46 unb fo 

*p. 315, t, *ro give pleasure to please; see p. 356, rf, B to con- 
verse, 4 gugeben to admit; p. 354, 1. probability, Application, Em- 
ployment, 7 only, but, kittle, inconsiderable, 9 labour„ 10 to justify, 
11 to declare, ls the three principle metaphysicians of the present 
century, i3 p. 367, rf, ^unintelligible, ,5 to discover, 18 very long, distant, 
17 n. comprehension, 18 simple, 19 passage, ^ordinary, 2l to consider, p. 
224, b., * 2 excellent, 28 to avail ones-self of, * 4 admirer, "p. 367, rf, 26 by 
Gbthe, 27 by Schiller, "abominable, 29 to complain, so really, 31 readable, 
M trial, 33 to foist on, 84 which never entered his mind even in a dream, 
35 just, "favorite style, 3T any, any at all, "thoroughness, 39 be of op- 
inion* 40 fashion, 41 to import, 42 respect, "accomplishments, 44 consort, 
4 *to confirm. 
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werbe fie ft<$ tt»o$P erfalten, 3ebermann Ittnt jefct 5>cutfa 
unb man ntttffr SlUed mitmadjen 2 wad pen ber ©efell* 
fcfcafi 3 fut gut get>altcn 4 toerbe, 9tun fainen fin paaz 
junge *Penjtonarinnen 5 an bie 3?eif)e 6 unb tie Offender jig* 
feit* berfelben roar roirflid) erquitfenb 8 . Sie fasten, fte 
^ tomften 9 tttrftiA nicfyt, nmritm fte mit bent unmelobifc&en 

nP 3)eut|"d)en gequalt la nrotben 11 * greilicfe 1 * roar tyre 2lud* 

fpra<$e J3 bttteriidj t»ernadt)l«f!lfjt J4 . .£elene unb ©return 
flatten, ed fet itynen fdjon langfi fo florgefommen 16 , aid 
fei' 6 bfe beutfdje ©rammatif bte elfte bet egtyptifeben $lagen, 
bte $infternifj u ntuffe bagegen 18 glanjenbed iifyt 19 geroefen 
fein. 3br ?el>rer fomme nidjt aud bent Sdjelten 20 fceraud; 
fte fonnfen iffm SRicbtd redjt mad)en 21 unb fte fltaubten 
fefi, bte umgeftellten 22 unb abtyangigen 23 6afce 24 l>abe em 
5)amon erfttnben 26 , bet ifynen bodfyafterroeife 26 t>a$ Seben 
fo fauer 27 aid mogli<$ ju madden fttdjc* @ie fcjjtben 28 no<J) 
*Pla<feret 29 genug in iljrem Seben ftnbcn unb ed fet fein SBunber, 
roenn fte bad granjoftfebe t>iel lieber 30 fatten , bat ni$t 
itn jefynten Jfyetl ber @d)roierigfeiten 31 bietc 32 unb ifynen 
bet SBeitem 33 mefyr SSergnugen geroaljre 34 . 3* glaube, 
fte fyielten 36 micfy fflf einen redjt bofen 36 SWenfdjen, aid 
t(6 ifyncn erflarte, ii) fcatte Vlb|i 3r fine ©rammatif ge* 
fdmefcen unb n>urbe ibnen in bent feefcd unb breifjigjien 
(Srerjitium beroeifen, bafjl Silled barauf anfontme 38 trie man 
35eutf$ lerne, unb rap ed fur SBritten fetne jroeefmajjigere 39 
Uebung bed ©eifted gebe, aid ia$ @tubium ber beutf^en 
©rammatif unb Siteratur. 

J p. 323., 2 to join in, 'society, 4 p. 224, Note 3. «., 5 boarding- 
schpol girls, *in their turn, 'candour, 8 refreshing, 9 p. 366, £. 10 to 
torment, 11 p. 366, C, l2 p. 311 "Adjectives used as Adverbs" etc.; 
18 pronounciation, **to neglect, 15 p. 215, List 4., 16 p. 367, Note I., 
,7 darknes8, "compared with it, "brilliant light, ^niefct (111$ fcem <8d)elten 
fommen, never get done scolding, 2l if)m fttid)tei rcct)t madjen, do 
nothing to please him, 22 inverted, "dependent, 24 clause, sentence, 
"to invent, "maliciously; see p. 317, /"., 27 hard, "p. 366, £, "bother 
»°p. 321, "difficulty, 82 p. 246, 83 by far, 84 to "afford, "p. 224, Note 3. a., 
••wicked, 87 p. 366, f, "to depend on, "suitable. 
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B. THE CONDITIONAL. 

1. The Imperfect and Pluperfect Conjunctive in the 

dependent clause. 

A condition, the fulfilment of which is expected 
as certain or likely, has the verb in the Indicative ; as, 
3$ mcrbc e$ tljm fagen, roenn er e$ tt>iffei\ will, I shall 
tell it him if he wishes to know it. 3>i$ fterie c$ ifym 
fagen, toenn er fommen folfte, I shall tell it him if he 
should come, (see p. 377, cf.). But if a dependent 
clause contains a condition merely assumed and imply- 
ing the contrary, its verb stands as in English in the 
Imperfect or Pluperfect Conjunctive; as, n>enn id) 
ware, if I were; mnn ity Ijdtte, if I had; toefflt id) 
flefyafct Ijatte, if I had had. 

2* The Conditional in the main clause. 

« 

At the same time the verb of the main clause, 
expressing the contingency, stands in the Conditional 
or Conditional Past; as, 2Bmn id) nidjt uittt>oIj( n)dre, 
ttnirbe id) mit bir gcfyen, If I were not unwell' I would 

fo with you, (the reality is I am unwell, and therefore 
do not go). 2Benn id) S93ein geljabt fyatte, rourbe id). 
etwaS gctrunfen Ijaben, If I had had wine I should have 
drunk some, (the reality is I had no wine, and there- 
fore I did not drink any). 

The full form of the conditional consists of the 
Infinitive present or of the Infinitive past, conjugated 
with the Auxiliary id) # tiWtbe (Iraperf. Conj. of roerben. 
— See p. 270, 2. aa. p. 273, p. 277, Specimen, ^tc.) 

3* Deviations from the rules 1 and 2 above occurs in 

the following: — 
a. The conditional may occur in dependent clauses, when 

tbe sentence expressing the contingency is itself introduced as a 
dependent part in a compound sentence; as, 3<fy fagte, bafj id) cS 
tfjuit ttmrbc, toettn id) befiere ©rimbe bafiir Ijdttc, I said that I should 
do it, if I had better reasons for it. 
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b. Sometimes the Conditional, is used if the fulfilment of the 
Condition Is merely doubtful and not likely to take place ; as, 
Gr fdjeint nidfrt ju -tommcn; obcr tt>enn er fame, ttmibe id) geijeti, He 
seems not to come, but if he should come I would go. 

c. Clauses expressing the Condition are introduced not Only by 
toentt if, but also (so called Concessive clauses) by the conjunctions ft en It 

gleid), toeim au$/ tuenit fdjett and ob au$, obflleidj, ©bf<6oit, 

meaning though, aithottgh, if even; as, JBcmtgleid) id) €$ Ijdtte or 
2Senn id) ce glti$ fcdtte, rourbe id) ce bir nidit geben, the same in- 
verted, £dttc ity t$ gletcfy, fo rourbc id^ e$ bir boc§ ntdjt geben, Although 
I had it I would not give it you. 

d. The condition is sometimes expressed by the Infinitive 

With &U to, or with um gU in order to\ as, tint e£ £U Uttnttibeh, 
ttwrbe id) gefien, In order to avoid it, I should go. 

e. The condition is often merely understood; as, Sitte, 
fomnifcx Sic; meine SRutter roiirbe fid) frcuen, ©te ju feljen, Pray, 

come; my mother would be glad to see you (viz., if you came). 
23eldjc$ 93ud) murben <5ie tt>df)len? Which book would you choose? 
(suppose you had the choice). 2Ba$ rourben §>ie an meinet ©telle 
U)un.? What would you do in my place? (t. e., if you were in my 
place). 

NB. «. The Pupil will carefully keep in mind that 
the .English J would, should, &c, is rendered by the 
German Conditional id) xoixxtt only in the cases defined 
above; namely where a condition contrary to reality, 
or at least doubtful, is expressed or understood. Com- 
pare Sr n>utbe fommen, n>enn feme aflutter beffer tt»are, 
He would come if his mother were better (as she is 
not better he does not come) with (8* fagt, er werbe 
foramen (indirect quotation) tvenn feme 3Ruttet beffer fet, 
He says he will come if his mother be better (which 
is. possible enough). The latter (er n>erbe fommen) is 
mei^ly the Future Conjunctive,* (see p. 364, 1). 

p. Nor on the othef hand must the forms t<$ tt>urbe, tt>ir 
nuirben, t^r tvurbet, fie unitben, when merely substituted 
for the present Conjunctive (as explained p. 366, £.) 
be mistaken for the Conditional. 

r . The Past of the Auxiliary J will, ("J would") id) 
WoOfe &c. and of J shall, "I should" id) follte &c, is 
likewise not to be confounded with the Conditional; 
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as, 3d) bat il)n , abet er wollte e$ nidjt tbun, / asked 
him 7 but he would not do it (was not inclined to do 
it). 3* follte gefyen, aber id) wottte nic&t, 1 was to go, 
but I would not (was not inclined). 

• 

<f. Nor must / should and J would &c. in the depen- 
dent clause expressing the hypothetical condition, be 
translated by td) HUltbc. In most cases the Imperfect 
or Pluperfect Conjunctive of the main verb, (see above 1), 
suffices; as, Sd ware mjr lieb, n>enn ©ie e$ f&ttbett, 
1 should be glad if you should find it But foUett also 
is employed as an Auxiliary to the verb in order to 
strengthen the expression of improbability, (UBenn Sic 
e$ finfcen follten, if you should find it) and especially 
with weak verbs when an ambiguity might arise from 
their being alike in the Imperfect Indicative and Con- 
junctive; as, SEenn er fagen follte, If he should say 
" (which is more distinct than 2Bemt er fngte, which might 
mean both //' he said and Whenever he saidy- The 
Auxiliary WoBett is used only where inclination is im- 
plied; as, 2Benn id) e$ tl)un wollte; If I chose to do it. 
SBenn ®te fo gut fein wollten, //' you would be so kind. 



4+ The Shorter Form. 

The Imp. and Pluperf. Conjunctive for the Condi* 
tional present and past. In English the Conditional 
it would be may be expressed by the simple Past Sub- 
junctive it were, i. e. the auxiliary would is omitted 
"and its strength given to the Infinitive be by making 
that Infinitive a Past Subjunctive. In the same man- 
ner, in German, the Conditional, not only of the verb 
fein but of any other verb, may be expressed by the 
simple Imperfect Conjunctive; and farther the Condi- 
tional Past by tlie Pluperfect Conjunctive. In other 
words the Past Conjunctive tdj tiMtbe (see p. 273) is 
omitted and the Infinitive changed into the Past Con- 
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juncture*; as, <?* wfitb* beffer frin. It would be better, 
short form, 1§& mitt beffer, It were better, conditional 
past, (£* Wtttbe beffer (jewefcn frill, short form, @S WttW 
beffer geroefen, 7/ iwir/if have been better. 3$ ttmrbe 
rinen greunb $abfll, short form, 3* fritte «ncn greunb, 
7 should hate a friend, cond. past, 3* Wtttb* 3«t ge* 
Jabt ftafcflt, short form, 3* fratte 3«* 9^*' 7 ***»« 
have had time. 3* Wttrbe e$ fhtbeil, short form; 3* 
fttttbe e«, 7 *A*ir/rf /fat it. oond. past, 3* »Utbf ed 
gefunben $ata*' short form, 3$ fatt* e* gefunDen, 7 
should have found it. 

Passive voice, conditional past, 3$ Wtttbe gefunben 
roorben feitt, short form, 3* »te gefunben worben, 
J *XowW Acre Ae«i /owirf. The first Conditional is ge- 
nerally given in full, 3$ Wtttbe gefunben ttetbett, 7 
should be found. 

As this nse of the Imperfect and Pluperfect Conjunctive is 
uncommon in English, except in the one instance / were for / would 
be, particular attention mnst be paid to it, more especially if the 
dependent clause occurs in the form of an inverted sentence (see 
p. 346, 5 a &c); as, £dtte i* ba$ ©UC&, fo Helje t<b e* Mr, If I had 
the book I would lend it to yon; ©radjte cr mic bte (Sinroittigung 
meinrt 93ater$, fo rodre 9l(Ie$ abgemadjt. If he should bring me the 
consent of my father, all would be settled. . 

Rare but remarkable is the substitution of the im- 
perfect indicative for the Conditional Past, the depen- 
dent clause having the verb likewise in the Imperfect; 
as, SBenn er tarn, ging ity or ftam er, fo ging t$, If he 
had come, I would have gone (see p. 283, b.). 

a. As the Imperf. Conjunctive in weak Verbs is like the Im- 
perfect Indicative, the fall form of the Conditional, id) 10 Utbe Ac, 
/ would &c, may be preferred where an ambiguity would arise 

* Historically, the nse of the Past as a Conditional has preceded 
that of the full" form id) fturbe feilt (see p. 283, foot-note). The 
above arrangement refers to the Present nse, and by attaching itself 
to the usage of English grammar, greatly helps to facilitate the use 
of the Conditional and to prevent confusion (See the end of the 
Section). 
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from the use of the former; as, €>ie mfirbcn frembcS ©erbienjt eljten, 
roenn 6ie felbfl SBerbienft bcfd&en, rather than <Ste eljrten frembe* 23cr* 
bienfi, &c., They wonld honour the merits of others, if they pos- 
sessed merit themselves. * 

b. So called Optative clauses are either dependent clauses 
expressing a supposition and inverted owing to the omission of 
ft tit It if, whilst the contingency is understood ; as, $dme cr bod) ! 
for SBenn Ct bod) tame! If he would only come! (Contingency un- 
derstood, How glad 1 should be!) Or they express the contingency 
with the condition understood, O! bag bu nid)t fo Don mil fltngefl! 
Oh! that thou wouldst not go from me thus! 

. Of the latter nature are also exclamations in interrogative 
form like, 2Bte? Sie fatten tfjn gefefyen!. What! you don't mean to 
say you have seen him? (i. e. If this were truth, I should under- 
stand that you had seen him?) 3Me$ rodre %l)TZ 6djroejter? Am I to 
understand that this is your sister? Of the same nature are: (i (£3 
mufcte fein, bag id) gu fefjr mid) irrtc*\ Unless it be that I am too 
far mistaken, (Si! bad todre! Indeed! that would be strange.- 

c. Conditional Of deference. Like the phrases, I should like, 
J should think, in English, the Conditionals id) mdd)te, id) rounfd)te, 
id) bdd)te &c, are used where a certain deference is to be expressed, 
and may he explained by a condition understood ; as, 3d) tt>unfd)ie, 

©te fd)enften mir ©efjor, I (should) wish (viz , if it were not too 
bold) you would grant me a hearing. %d) bddjte, roir marten e$ 
beffei fo, I should think (d«., if- my opinion were taken) we might 
do it better this way. 

These phrases cause the verb in the clause expressing the 
Object of the wish, thought &c. to be likewise in the Imperfect 
or Pluperfect Conjunctive; as, 3$ rounfd)te, <§ie tdmen ( — €>ie rodren 
gefommert). I (shtmld) wish you would come (— you had come). 
§dj bdd)te, Sic odben e$ mir, I (should) think you might give it to 
me. 3$ m6d)te, bu gingejt, I should like you to go. Notice: 3c§ 
ttmfjte nidjt, or, ftidjt, ba$ id) nmgte, Not that I know of, Not to 
my knowledge. 

The above short forms of the Conditional do not actually 
imply a contrary proposition (/ should think, rather means / do 

think). The fall form 34 wittbe nmnfdjen, id) routbe benfen &c. 

on the other hand would be exclusively used where the reality is, 
I do not wish, I do not think. 

d. I MIGHT, I OUGHT and in German i$ mod&te and i$ foHk 
or mufjte are often Conditionals with a Condition understood. 
They may be resolved into id) ttmrbe tonnen or burfen I would be 
able or permitted (if I liked) and i^ rotirbe fallen or muffen, it should 
be my duty to, I would be compelled to (see p. 259, Imperf. Conj.) 

In the same manner are the pluperfect conjunctives (see p. 261.) 
id} $dtte fonnen, mogen or burfen / might have and id) fjdttc foQcn or 
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muffen, / ought to have, Conditionals Past, and require to be ex- 
plained in the following manner: — 

3d) ffdtte e$ tyun fonnen, / might have done it {if I had liked) 
is to be resolved thus 1. 3* r)dtte short form for id) ttmrbe fwben 
/ should or would have. 2. tljun to do (main Infinitive), 3. fori* 
Itttt (Past Participle in Infinitive form), been able; accordingly / 
should have been able to do it. 

3d) Ijdtte C0 t&un follcn (if 1 had r'ghlly considered it), it would 
have been my duty to do it, resolved thus, 1. 3d) r)dtte short form 
for id) ttmrbe fyabcn, it (/) would have, 2. tljlin to do (milin Infini- 
tive), folkrt (Past Participle in the Infinitive form) been (my) duty. 

3d) f)dtte muffin is often used as a strong expression for 3$ 
Ijdtte folic It / ought to have; but it often occurs in the sense of 
I would have been compelled to. It is incorrect to translate I 'ought 
to have by id) follte tyctben or id) miijjte £aben. The former ought to 
he used in the sense of / was said to have (see p. 258, c.) The 
latter in the sense of it must be that I have, uttless it be that I have ; 
as, 3d) mufjte ed getraumt fyaben, It must be that I have dreamt it. 

e. Notice the idioms, £>ann facjie fie rooljl. {Then she would 
say {used to say), SBcnn cin Ungtucf gefd)er)en war, gtng cr tt>ot)l 
felbjt t»on # au $ gu £aue unb fammclte fur bte fietbcnbcn. When a 
misfortune had happened he would himself go from house to house 
and collect for the sufferers. Mould in this sense is also trans- 
lated by pflegte; as, Then my father would smile, $ann pflegte mem 
Stater jU lddieln; and it may be noticed that the English tJien he 
would say etc.; applies as well to the German Present; as, £(tnn 
fuflt er roo&l ; or pfleflt er 311 fagert etc. (t. e. he is in the habit of 
saying. 

Concluding remark. 

The French language makes a distinction between the Imparf. 
Subj. si f avais, and the Conditionnel faurais, the English between 
the Past Subjunctive if I had and the Conditional / should have, 
and in the same manner the German, although originally possessing 
only a Preterite (rjdtte) for both forms (see p. 283, footnote) has, 
impelled by this modern tendency to mark the logical distinction 
between condition and contingency, developed, exclusively for the 
latter, and not transferable to the former, the compound form id) 
ttmrbe r)aben. . 

This analogy in the French, English and German with the 
striking advantages it affords to the English pupil should in itself 
have furnished sufficient reason for retaining the terms of the older 
grammarians, viz. SBenn id) bdtte for the Imperfect Subjunctive, id) 
ttmrbe Ijaben for the Conditional. 

The fact however, that the German language by dint of the 
greater versatility of its construction has preserved to a great extent 
the use of the eimple form id) £dtte for the contingency also (0. g. 
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SBemt er ©elfc Ijatte, £dtte er nwljt (Sinflug, If he had money he 

would have more influence) has led to a new arrangement by which 
l 8t the distinction between the condition and the contingency has 
been destroyed, the verb in both clauses being called the Condi- 
tional, and 2 d a distinction between the simple tense id) tydtte as a 
Present Conditional and the compound tense id) ttwrbe fyaben, as 
a Conditional Future has been introduced. Although Becker yielded 
to this formalism in his Sch ulgrammatik, he has in his Aus- 
ftihrliche Grammatik given such qualifying explanations with 
regard to this point (especially in § 222 which entirely bears out 
the author's views) that no writer of a German grammar for the 
English, at all conscious of the nature of his task, could have 
adopted the modem arrangement. Nevertheless thjs has been done 
in some rather literal translations of the Schulgrammatik ; the practice 
in English grammar, decidedly preferable in this point, has been 
utterly disregarded and the pupil is now taught n£t only that there 
is no difference between if I had and / should have, but even that, 
5Damt fdfje id> morgen bei metnen Jreunben, Then I should sit to-mor- 
row with my friends, is a Present and, £>anit murfce itf) nod) fret 

tnetnen Jreunbcn ftyen, Thefi I should still be sitting with my friends, 
is a Future; or he is a least induced to believe, that, contrary to 
the usage of all German authors, a distinction between a Condi- 
tional Present and Future ought to be made, whereas the very 
nature of a mere supposition forbids such a distinction. By simply 
adhering, as the author does, to the clear and practical arrange- 
ment of English grammar the whole of this embarrassing compli- 
cation is avoided and the only thing remaining to be done is to 
explain that the use of the Preterite, as a Conditional is a relic of 
the ancient period of the language when still limited in its tenses. 



Exercise XXXVI. 
On the Conditional. 

©tfolgtetdjeS ©Jfobtum beft ©etttfdjert; Successful Study 

of German. 

(Si 1 (Btrtften! fo $du6(i$ 2 befcfcaftfgt? 3 3a, t$ nrfO 
eben 4 biefe 2BotIe abwicfdn 6 . SBenn @ie erlauben, roert>e 
id? 3!)nen ben Strain 6 . Ijalten. (st.) 5)a3 if* bequertter 7 . 
2)anfe, n>enn ity einen fo geletyrten §erm fcamtt bemuljen 8 

'see there! 2 <fc>mestic, 3 busy, engaged, 4 p. 314, rf., *to wind 
*Hank, Skein, 7 handy, *to trouble. 
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barf 1 . #ur gu!* la* to&re 3 ni$t bd* erftc TOal. 9?un! n>a* 
fucfcen €ie benn? Sen gatcn 4 . £ier ijt einer. 3«r *&er 
tad ijt ni$t ber redjte 5 . ©iebt e$ 6 tenn babei 7 einen 
redjtten unb einen falfcfcen ftabcn? ©etttt? 8 ! Unb tvaS 
IPttrte 9 gefdfefyen (st.) toetra <Sie nidjr ben retfcten ndbmtti J0 ? 
(st.). 2L { enn id) ben unre(|)ten nabme, wurbe i<b bie jel)n* 
fadje 11 3WuI)e baben unb am @nbe J2 wuxU 2fUe$ in em 
unaufl6eli<be$ 13 ©en>irr 14 geratfyen 16 . 2>a$ ijt \a tin 
)>rd<&tige$ Scifpiri 19 ;u unferer neulidjen 17 Unterbaltung 18 
uber lit beutfdje ©rammatif! 3n trie fern 19 benn? 9?un, 
babei giebt ed'eben aui) einen redjten unb einen unredj ten 
gaben, unb n>eun man lefcteren nimmt, gtebt e$ fyunbert* 
facte 20 SNufye unb am @*nbe eine unaufloSbare $Bern>irrung. 
2>ann toffee 21 ed am @nbe niiftt fo befdjaraenb 2 *, room i^ 
gefiel)en 23 ttmf te 24 , bafc icft mid? in biefcr i!age 26 btfnbe 2 * ? 
Sidjerlicty nictt, roenn 6ie ben unrcd)ten gaben aufge* 
ncramen batten. @3 fame barauf an 27 , ob 3tyr Setter 
ben rid)tigen 2L*eg eingefdilagcn 28 tyatte. 5>enn geroif 
nuirben bie Slnftrengungen** ber meiften <Ed)iUer iveit er* 
folgreid;cr 30 (ein, wenn lit Sefyrer eine riefctige 2Net!jobe 
verfolgten unb n>emi e$ nidjt fo tnele ganj unsrcetfinajHge 31 
23iid)er gflie, bie bctt 9?amen einer ©rammatif gar nidjt 
tterbienen 32 . Stun,' tpenigftenft" friirben €ie ftd) numbern, 
wenn Sie in unferc fiiaj[e fdmctt unb lit ttielen t»er* 
bufcten 34 ©eftcfoter 36 fa$ett, n>cnn trgenb eine <5d?wierig* 
feit- 6 ttorfommt. SKan Ijat wof)l 37 t>on 9}orne Ijerein 38 
mit bent 2efen Don ©efdjidjten 39 u. b. gl. 40 angefangen? 
So ift e$. tlnfer Secret befolgt bie fogenannte UntertyaU 
tungemet^obe. 9?un, bad n>are niefct fo fdjlimm 41 , vrenn 
bie s Elt\f)olt nur ber natiirli^en (Sntwidelung 42 ber 9Jebe 43 

J p. 259, and p. 255, 3., *just go on!, •p. 375, 4 thread, *the 
right one, *p. 308, 5., 7 in doing this, *p. 318, /., 9 p. 376,4. I0 p. 375, 1. 
n p. 138, F., 12 in the end, "inextricable, . 14 tangle, confusion, 15 to 
pet, "illustration, ,7 p. 314,/:, "conversation, "how so? *°p. 138, F., 
**p. 376, 4. ^humiliating, 2 »to confess own, 94 p. 259, 2 *condition, 
46 p. 299, I., 27 anfommen ouf to depend on, and p. 376, 4. S8 to take 
(a way), "efforts, ^successful, •impracticable, M to deserve, M p. 
125, 2., "blank, perplexe/i, 8 *p. 175, M difficulty, # ,7 p. 232, ••from 
the outset, B9 story, . 40 p. 22, 4, bad, 42 developement, 4B specch. 
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fofgte. 93ef bicfem ffiotte ©ntmidehtng futb rofr iriebcr 
beim SBicfeln. 3* Me 3(>re SffioUe t)'at fid) ganj glatt 1 
abgetoicFelt. 581$! »ie fel;r ftfirbc id) mid) fteuen, roemt 
imfete beutf$en €tunten cbejt fo glatt abgingen 2 . 2)ad 
gef$ajje bet fo eiftigen 3 €$ulctinnen ftcfKtlid) , toenn bet 
fcetyret Qinfkbt* Unb laft aenug befdfe 6 (st.) bet bent 
etfien Untetrtd)te 6 eine fo etnfac&e, unb, id) will ed gleicfc 
fagen, bie einjig rtdptige 3Rett)obe ju wfolgot, fcue wit fie 
in Dr. Slfyn'd Seitfacen 7 beftfcen unb trcnu alle roeftctm 
(Sdjtitte 8 auf bad ' unumftijj ltd>e 9 $rindp biefec 2Ketl)obe 
gegriinbet 10 nuirben. SEobct olletbingd 11 eine gtunbli^ete 
Unterroeifung 12 in bet ©tammatif , aid man fie cben in 
bem ptaftifeben Sefyrgange 13 ftnbet, jeben Sdjtitt begletten 
tnufte* Sonnten <$je H& ni4>* unferm £ett Dr; €auet 
an Die £anb geben 1 *? SMd.wurbe n>ol)l nidjt SBiel l)el* 
fen 16 , liebtd'(S)tct$en. 3^r £ert Dr. foiitbe einfacfc fagen: 
p. 376, e.» "3$ bin fo Aug 16 unb no* flugct ai^ gfe". Unb 
roenn id) ifym meine ©rtinbe unb Grfafyrungen 17 audcin* 
anbetfefcen 18 ttoUte 19 , neitttte 20 tr raic& gat no<$ einen 
alten ^ebanten. Stc^c fid^ bejin bem Uebet gat nic^t ab* 
fyelfen 21 ? 25ad liege jtcfc eben nut bann etwatten, n>eim 
bad $ 43ttblifum unb namentlicft 22 bie SSanner, n>eld)e (Sin* 
flup auf tik @rjiel)ung fyaben,, balb begreifen 23 tnodjteu 24 , 
wefdjen ©cfoaben 26 hex licberjidje 26 Sptad)unterucl)t bem 
©eifie 27 jufugt 28 , unb bag b# beutfdje Spvac^e nun icn 
SBtitten, unb befonbetd ben 39tjttinnen, nnrflidi) frucbtbat ju 
tt)etben auf eine eigentl}irinl{$£ fflBeife, unb namentlic^ ganj* 
lid) t>etf$ieben 29 »on bet frarfjsofifdjen, beljanbelt 30 mxttm 
muffed" 34) bin n>eit baoon ^mfetnt 31 , ftm gtanjoitfcben 
ben fyoljen SBcttl) 32 ab}ufprt$cn 3S , ben ed aid 25erfel)td* 
mittel 34 unb in §tnjt$t auf 35 ' $tacifton unb Sleganj bed 

Smoothly, 2 to come off, ** 3 anxious, ' 4 insighr, 5 to possess, fl first 
instruction, ''literally leading siring', cfue; *step, Uncontrovertible, 
10 to base, n p. 318, /., 12 in formation, "course, method; 14 att bte 
$attb gebtn to suggest, 15 to avail, ? 6 wise clever, "experience, 18 ex- 
plain, 19 aay were to, 20 p 242, 21 p.':211, List 2. See also p. 303, 9., 
22 p. 316, a., 23 to comprehend, ^say. here would, 25 harm," 2fl carcle6S, 
alovenly, * 7 intellect, 28 to inflict, 29 totally different, ^to treat, 31 far 
from, 82 valne, 83 to deny, to dispute; see alsp p. 297, c, "means 
of intercourse, 8S with regard to. 
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Sfodbrutfd 1 , teftftt. Wan tegittge* einfacfi erne Sbortyfit 3 , 
trenn man il)m bad 5)eut(dje in biefec Sejteljung gleic^ 
ftellrit* irollte. 2)te 3?or*uge 6 fce6 le&teren liegen ebcn 
nadj emer anbern Seite &in 6 . 3#an f>atU (angft einfefyen 7 
fallen, ba#, intern ftcb bad Gngltfcfoe grammatifdj unb tfrio* 
matifd^ faji 8 gan^lic^ 9 in bent ©leife 10 bfd gran;&ttfcbeii 
tewegt 11 , btcfed fyauptfdc&lid) 1 * aid llmgangdfptafbe 13 unb 
mil 93qu<j auf 14 bie Siteratur toertlj&oU 16 iji, unibrenb \>a* 
gegen bad 2)eutfdje von florn fyerein ben grammatifd) t)o* 
cntwt'drltcn 1 * flafjtfdjen Spracben bed 2Uiertl)umd 17 fyatte 
gleidjgeftellt tt>erben fonnen. 3Ran batte ed foqat 18 aid 
©ilbungdmittel 19 bed ©eifted ben le&ttcen Dor^ie^en 20 muflen, 
tnbent ed afd bie (ebenbe €pra$e ber grojjten Nation bed 
Gontinentd, unb in feiner Siteratur, ncben ber cnglifdjm, bie 
tiefften ®ebaufen ber mobernen 2Belt reprdfentirenb, rcn un= 
Qltiti)* 1 groperer, ptaftifcfcer unb intetfectuefler 33ereutung- 2 ijt. 

I m. expression, *to commit, 8 foIly, 4 to put on or par with, 
*m. excellence, merit, 6 in an. other direction; p. 40. 6., 7 to conceive, 
8 , 9 p. 361, c, ,0 groove, "to more, l *p. 316, a., "the language of 
intercourse, ,4 with respect to, 2 * valuable, "highly developed, 17 n. 
antiquity, 18 p. 316, c, "means of cultivating the mind, *°st. to 
prefer, ''incomparably, ^Importance, 23 For the constructions tydttt 
fallen, fjdtte muffcrt see p. 379, d. and p. 380. 



Section XXXII. 
REMARKS ON GERMAN METRE. 

The German language admits of the formation of 
all kinds of metres, and its abundance in serai-accen- 
ted and unaccented syllables greatly facilitates the 
faithful reproduction of all the varieties of metrical 
construction in use amon^ the ancients. Without en- 
tering into the subject in detail, the following short 
hints will enable the student to read German poetry 
with the proper accent: — 

As far as the metre is concerned, (that is, quite 
apart from the power of the vowel and even, from 
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the accent in words) syllables are either long (--), 
short (w), or doubtful (^). The root-syllables and 
accented prefixes are long, as, SSater, (^flatter, atiS* 
fleljt, UnfaQ. Unaccented prefixes and suffixes, and 
the article in its monosyllabic forms, are short, as, 
ber, ©euattcr, Itebenber. Semi - accented suffixes, mo- 
nosyllabic prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions, &c, and 
the monosyllabic forms of the pronouns and of the 
auxiliary verbs f)aben, fetn, and n>etbcn, are doubtful; 
they may be used as long, chiefly when placed be- 
tween short syllables, or as equivalent to two short 
syllables in the same foot; or they may be used as 
short, when placed between with long or doubtful 

syllables; as, bo$ ju Ifebltcf) war mcTn Xraiim. 

A combination of long and short syllables, which 
is regularly repeated in the same line or verse, is 
called a foot. The metre is Iambic when each foot 
consists of two syllables, the first short, the second 
long, as in Schiller's Don Carlos: 

. . . . £a$ 3afa*&unbcrt 

3(t mci * ncm 3 s be * al nicfyt reif. 3$ lebe, 
(£in93ut*ger 2>er * er, roel * dje torn * men roerben. 

The metre is Trochaic if each foot consists of two 
syllables, the first long, the second short; as, 

23tl*be . JtunfMer, re * be nidjt; 

9lur em £aud) fei bein ©e * bidjt. — Goethe. 

Rhymes occur in two forms; either of one long 
syllable, which is called Male, as in the above quota- 
tion from Goethe, or of a long and short, which is 
called Female, as £)erjen rhyming with ©cfymerjen. 

The metre is Dactylic if each foot consists of three 
syllables, the first long, and the two others short. The 
principal verse in this metre is the rhymeless Hexa- 
meter, consisting of six Dactylic feet, into which, how- 

25 
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ever, to avoid monotony, occasionally a foot of t#s' 

syllables (a Spondee ), or even, in lieu of it, a 

Trochaic foot is inserted. Such is always the case ia 
the sixth or last foot of the line; yet it must not 
be in the fifth, which remains a regular Dactyl, to 
preserve the character of the verse. Besides this) the 
third foot must be formed of the syllables of two 
different words, in order to produce a kind of rest 
(caesural pause) ; and if this cannot be done in the third, 
it must be done both in the second and fourth feet; as, 

$urtig mit 2)onner*ge * poWcr cnt * rod - tc bet tutftfcfye SJtor * mor. 

^ed)jef>n $<mbbreit ragtcn, em * por am £aupte bie Corner. 

boss's Homer. 

To begin the Hexameter with a short syllable is 
no improvement. A particularly fine effect is produced 
by combining Hexameter and Pentameter \ which latter 
metre consists of five Dactylic feet, or, properly speak- 
ing, of twice two and a half (- ^ ^ | - w | — ). 
This metre is called the Elegiac, in larger poems like 
Schillers "©pajicraang" or Goethe's "(Supfyrofyne"; but 
it is commonly termed the Distichon in short epigram- 
matic compositions: 

©rofj*bntanmen unb $eutf$lanb. 

~ w | - w w | _,w v, | - ~ w | _ ^ w | - ^ 

— N»/ V^ J W > V-/ j f I V—/ \^/ I \S V^ 

©rofM fjabjl bu ber SOBelt; e$ banfctt bie femjien ffie*gionen 
2>einer be * flu * gel -ten Stxaft ©lauben,®e*fttaum3 un$ ffiedjt. 

2>odj fflt bie gre$eit bed Qkijjtet erbob ber germamfcfyen ©dmxjta 
2>enfcn, SBtffen unb Jhmft, mddjtig ben leucfytenben ©djilb. 



END. 
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